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PREFACE. 



The whole of these Sketches were written and published^ 
one by one, when I was a very young man. They were 
collected and re-published while I was still a very young 
man; and sent into the world with all their imperfections 
(a good many) on their heads. 

They comprise my first attempts at authorship — with the 
exception of certain tragedies achieved at the mature age 
of eight or ten^ and represented with great applause to 
overflowing nurseries. I am conscious of their often being 
extremely crude and ill-considered^ and bearing obvious 
marks of haste and inexperience ; particularly in that section 
of the present volume which is comprised under the general 
head of Tales. 

But as this collection is not originated now^ and was very 
leniently and favourably received when it was first made^ I 
have not felt it right either to remodel or expunge^ beyond 
a few words and phrases here and there. 



LOITDOV, 

Oetobeff tSBO. 
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OUR PARISH. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE BEADLE. THE PARISH ENGINE. THE 8CH00LMASTEB. 



How mnch is conveyed in those two 
short words— « The Parish!*' And 
with how many tales of distress and 
misery, of broken fortune and ruined 
hopes, too often of uorelieved wretch- 
edness and successful knavery, are they 
aflKxnated I A poor man, with small 
earnings, and a large family, just ma- 
nages to live on from liand to mouth, 
and to procure food from day to day ; 
he has barely sufficient to satisfy the 
present cravings of nature, and can 
take no heed of tlie future. His taxes 
are in arrear, quarter day passes by, 
another quai*ter day arrives : he can 
procure no more quarter for himself, 
and is summoned by — the parish. His 
goods are distrained, his children are 
crying with cold and hunger, and the 
very bed on which his sick wife is 
lying, is dragged from beneath her. 
What can he do 1 To whom is he to 
u>ply for relief ! To private charity t 
To benevolent individuals t Certainly 
not — there iff^his parish. There are 
the parish vestry, the parish infirmary, 
the parish surgeon, the parish officers, 
the parish beadle. Excellent institu- 
tions, and gentle, kind-hearted men. 
The woman dies — she is buried by the 
parisli. The children have no protector 
No. 1 73. 



— ^they are taken care of by the parish; 
The man first neglects, and afterwards 
cannot obtain, work — ^he is relieved by 
the parish ; and when distress and 
drunkenness have done their work 
upon him, he is maintained, a harmless 
babbling idiot, in the parish asylum. 

The parish beadle is one of the most, 
perhaps the most, impoi*tant member* 
of the local administration. He is not 
so well off as the churchwardens, cer- 
tainly, nor is he so learned as the 
vestry-clerk, nor does he order things 
quite 00 much his own way as either 
of them. But his power is very great,, 
notwithstanding; and the dignity of his 
office is never impaired by the absence 
of efforts on his part to maintain it. 
The beadle of our parish is a splendid 
fellow. It is quite delightful to hear 
him, as he explains the state of the 
existing poor laws to the deaf old- 
women in the board-room-passage on 
business nights ; and to hear what he 
said to the senior churchwarden, and 
what the senior churchwarden said to 
him ; and what ^ we " (the beadle and 
the other gentlemen), came to the 
determination of doing. A miserable- 
looking woman is called mto IVv^V^qto^- 
room, and repreaenta k waq ^A ^ifA.^«Kw 
B \ 
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deBtitution, affectine herself — a widow, 
with BIX small children. " Where do 
you Uye ? ** inquires one of the over- 
seers. ** I rents a two-pair back, gen- 
tlemen, at Mrs. Brown's, Number 3, 
Little King WilliamValley, which has 
lived there this fifteen year, and knows 
me to be very hard-working and indus- 
trious, and when my poor husband was 
alive, gentlemen, as died in the hos- 
pital"— " Well, weU,** interrupts the 
overseer, taking a note of the address, 
"I'll send Simmons, the beadle, to- 
morrow morning, to ascertain whether 
your story is correct ; and if so, I sup- 
pose you must have an order into the 
House — Simmons, go to this woman's 
the first thing to-morrow morning, will 
you!" Simmons bows assent, and 
ushers the woman out Her previous 
admiration of " the board " (who all sit 
behind great books, and with thetrhats 
on) fades into nothing before her re- 
spect for her lace-trimmed conductor ; 
and her account of what has passed in- 
«de, increases — if that be possible > the 
marks of respect, shown, by the assem- 
bled crowd, to that solemn fimctioDaiy. . 
As to taking out a summons, it's quite, 
a hopeless case if Simmons attends it, 
on behalf of the parish. He knows all 
the titles of the Lord May^r by heart ; 
states the case without a sinple stam- 
mer : and it is even reported that, on 
one occasion he ventiu^ to make a 
joke, which the Lord Mayor's head 
footman (who happened to be present) 
afterwards told an intimate friend, con- 
fidentially, was almost equal to ons of 
Mr. Hobler's. 

See him again on Sundav in his 
state-coat and cocked-hat, with a largo- 
headed staff for show in his left hand, 
and a small cane for use in Ins right 
How pompously he marshals the chil- 
dren into their places ! and how de- 
murely the httle urchins look at him 
askance as he surveys them when they 
are all seated, with a ^are of the eye 
peculiar to beadles I The churohwar^ 
dens and overseers being duly installed 
in their curtained pews, he seats him* 
self on a mahogany bracket, erected 
expresBiv for him at the top of the 
MigJe, aaadividea bis attentioin between 



his prayer-book and the boys. Sud- 
denly, just at the commencement of 
the communion service, when the whole 
congregation is hushed into a profound 
silence, broken only by the voice of 
the ofiiciating clergyman, a penny is 
heard to ring on the stone floor of the 
aisle with astounding clearness. Ob- 
serve the generalship of the beadle. 
His involuntary look of horror is in- 
stantly changed into one of perfect 
indifferenQe,,as if he were the only 
person present who had not heard the 
noise. The artifice succeeds. After 
putting forth his right leg now and 
then, as a feeler, the victim who drop- 
ped the money ventures to make one 
or two distinct dives after it ; and the 
beadle, gUding softly round, salutes his 
httle round head, when it agiun ap- 
pears above the seat, with divers 
double knocks, administered with the 
cane before noticed, to the intense de- 
light of three yoimg men in an adjacent 
pew, who cough violently at intervals 
until the condusionof the «eisiion« 

Such are a few traits of the impcart- 
anoe and gravity of a pansh-beadl&-~ 
a gravity which has never been dis- 
turbed in any case that has «ome under 
our observation, excent when the seis 
vices of that particularly useful ma- 
chine,* parish fire-engine, arerequired : 
then indeed all is bustle. Two Uttle 
boys run to the beadle as fast as their 
legs will carry them, and report from 
their own personal observation that 
some neighbouring chimney is on fire; 
the engine is hastily got out, and a 
pleotifid supply of boys being obtained, 
and harnessed to it with ropes, away 
they rattle over the pavement, the 
beadle, runniogf— we do not exaggerate 
— ^nuuiing at the side, until they arrive 
at some house, smelling strongly of 
soot^ at the door of wMoh the beadle 
knocks with considerable gravity for 
half an hour. No attention being paid 
to these manual applications, and the 
tum-eock having turned on the water, 
the engine turns off amidst the shouts | 
of the boys ; it pulls up once more at 
the workhouse, and the beadle " pulls 
up " the unfortunate householder next 
I day^ for the amount of his legalreward. 
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We nerer nw a panrii engine' at a 
regular fire bat once. It cane up in 
gallant etyie — ^three miles and a half 
an hoar, at least; there wara oafiitai 
iQpplj of water, and it wae firtlnon the 
spot Bang went the pumps— the 
people dieered — the beadle perspired 
proraasly ; but it was unfortunately 
diseorered, just aa thej wem gomg to 
put the fire out, that nobody^ under- 
stood the prooees by wluoh the engine 
was filled withfwater; and Ihst eighteen 
bojffl^ and a man, had exhausted them<» 
eeires in pumping for twenty minutes, 
without produehig the slightest effecrtl 

The penonagee next in impofianee 
to ^e beadle, are the master of the 
workhouse and the parish sehooiHUui- 
ter. The vestry-clerk, as eyerybody 
knows, is a shorty pudgy little man, in 
black, with a thick gold watch-ebiain 
of considerable length, terminating in 
two lai^ seals and a key. He is an 
attorney, and generally in a bustle ; at 
no time more so, than when he is hur- 
rying to some parochial meeting, with 
lus gloves crumpled up in one hand, 
and a lai^ red book under the other 
taem. As to the diurehwardens and 
ore iBBoi ' s ,we exclude them altogether, 
fceeanse all we know of them is, that 
tiiey are usually respectable trades- 
men, who wear hats with brins inoKned 
to flatness, and who oeeasienally testify 
isk gilt letters OB a blue groondj in some 
oonqMcuous part of the church, to the 
inlportant fact of a gallery having been 
ennrged and beauSfied, or an organ 
relyailt. 

The master of the workhouse is not, 
in our parish — nor is he usually in any 
other — one of that class of men the 
belter part of whose existence has 
pa»ed away, and who drag out tiie 
rsmainder m some inferior situation^ 
with just enough thought of the past, 
to feJ degraded by, and discontented 
with, the present. We are unable to 
guess precisely to our own satisfaction 
what station the man can have occu- 
pied before ; we should think he had 
been an inferior sort of attorney's 
derk, or else the master of a national 
school — ^whatever he was, it is clear 
his present position is a change for the 



better. His income is snudl certainly, 
as Ihe rusty black coat and threadbare 
velvet collar demonstrate : but then he 
lives free of house-rent, has a limited 
allowance of coals and candles, and an 
almost unlimited allowance of anthoritv 
in his petty kingdom. He is a tall, 
thin, bony man ; always wears shoes 
and black cotton stockings with his 
snrtout ; and eyes you, as you pass his 
parlour window, as if he wished yon 
were a paaper> just to give you a spe- 
cimen of his power. He is an admirable 
specimen of a small tyrant ^ morose, 
brutish, and ill-tempered ; bullying to 
his inferiors^ cringing to his superiors, 
and jeaWms of the influence and autiio- 
lity of ti^e beadle. 

Our schoolmaster is just the very 
reverse of this amiable official. He has 
been one of those men one occasionally 
hears of, on whom misfortune seems 
to have set her mark ; nothing he 
ever did, or was concerned in, appears 
to have prospered. A rich old rela- 
tion who had brought him up, and 
openly announced his intention of pro- 
viding for him, left him 10,0002. in his 
will, and revoked the bequest in a 
codicil. Thus unexpectedly reduced 
to the necessity of providing for him- 
self, he procured a situation in a public 
office. The young clerks below him, 
died off as if ^ere were a plague 
among them ; but the old fellows 
over his head, for the reversion of 
whose places he was anxiously waiting, 
lived on and on, as if they were im- 
mortal. He speci^ted and lost. He 
speculated again, and won — but never 
got his money. His talents were 
great ; his disposition, easy, generous 
and liberal. His friends profited by 
the one, and abused the other. Loss 
succeeded loss ; misfortune crowded on 
misfortune ; each successive day brought 
him nearer the vei^ge of hopeless 
penury, and tlie quondam friends who 
had been warmest in their professions, 
grew strangely eoM and indifferent 
He had children whom he loved, and 
a wife on whom he doted. The 
former tamed their backs on him ; 
the latter died bToVL«ii-Viea\i^. VkA 
went with lihe ffctwaxi-AX. \»^ «^t 
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been his fiuling, and he had not conrage 
sufficient to bear up against so many 
shocks — he had never cared for him- 
self, and the only beuig who had cared 
for him, in his poverty and distress, 
was spared to him no longer. It was 
at this period that he applied for 
parochial relief. Some kind-hearted 
man who had known him in happier 
times, chanced to be churchwanien 
that year, and through his interest he 
was appointed to his present situation. 
He is an old man now. Of the 
manv who once crowded round him 
in all the hollow friendship of boon- 
companionship, some have died, some 
Iiave fallen like himself, some have 
prospered — all have forgotten him. 



Time and misfortone have merdiully 
been permitted to impair his memory, 
and use has habituated him to his 
present condition. Meek, uncomplain- 
ing, and zealous in the dischai^ of 
his duties, he has been allowed to hold 
his situation long beyond the usual 
period ; and he mil no doubt continue 
to hold it, until infirmity renders him 
incapable, or death releases him. As 
the grey-headed old man feebly paces 
up and down tlie sunny side of the 
little court-yard between school hours, 
it would be difficult, indeed, for the 
most intimate of his former friends to 
recognise their once gay and happy 
associate, in the person of the Pauper 
Schoolmaster. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE CURATE. THE OLD LADT. THE HiXF-PAT CAPTAIN. 



We commenced our last chapter with 
the beadle of our parish, because we 
are deeply sensible of the importance 
and dignity of his office. We will 
begin Uie present, with the clergyman. 
Our curate is a young gentleman of 
such prepossessing appearance, and 
fascinating manners, that within one 
month after his fint appearance in 
the pai'ish, half the young-lady inha- 
bitants were melancholy with religion, 
and the other half, desponding with 
love. Never were so many young 
ladies seen in our parish-church on 
Sunday before ; and never had the 
little round angels' faces on Mr. Tom- 
kins's monument iu the side aisle, 
beheld such devotion on earth as ^ey 
all exhibited. He was about five-and- 
twenty when he first came to astonish 
the parishioners. He parted his hair 
on tlie centi'e of his forehead in the 
form of a Norman arch, wore a 
brilliant of the first water on the 
fourth finger of his left hand (which 
he always applied to his left cheek 
when he read prayers), and had a 
deep BepuJelwal voice of unusual 



solenmity. Innumerable were the 
calls made by prudent mammas on 
our new curate, and innumerable tho 
invitations with which he was assailed, 
and which, to do him justice, he 
readily accepted. If his manner in 
the pulpit had created an impression 
in his favour, the sensation was in- 
creased tenfold, by his appearance in 
private circles. Pews in the inune- 
diate vicinity of tlie pulpit or reading- 
desk rose in value ; sittings in the 
centre aisle were at a premium : an 
inch of room in the front row of the 
gallery could not be procured for love 
or money ; and some people even 
went so far as to assert, that tlie 
three Miss Browns, who had an 
obscure family pew just behind the 
churchwardens*, were detected, one 
Sunday, in tlie free seats by the 
communion-table, actually lying in 
wait for the curate as he passed to 
the vestry 1 He began to preach 
extempore sermons, and even grave 
papas caught the infection. He got 
out of bed at half-past twelve o'clock 
one v^inter's nighty to half-baptise a 
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wftsherwonum's child in a Blop-bamn, 
and the gratitude of the paririiionen 
knew no boimda — the very churoh- 
wardens grew generons, and inaisted 
on the pansh defjra^ring the expense 
of the watch-box on wheels, which 
the new eorate had ordered for himself, 
to perform the foneral senrice in, in 
wet weather. He sent three pints of 
grael and a quarter of a pound of tea 
to a poor woman who had been 
brought to bed of four smidl children, 
all at once — the parish were charmed. 
He got up a subscription for her — the 
woman's fortune was made. He spoke 
for one hour and twenty-fiye minutes, 
at an anti-slavery meeting at the Groat 
and Boots — the enthusiasm was at its 
height A proposal was set on foot 
for presenting the curate with a piece 
of plate, as a mark of esteem for his 
valuable services rendered to the 
parish. The list of subscriptions was 
filled up in no time ; the contest was, 
not who should escape the contribu- 
tion, but who should be the. foremost 
to subscribe. A splendid silver ink- 
stand was made, and engraved with 
an appropriate inscription ; the curate 
was invited to a public breakfut, at 
the before-mentioned Groat and Boots ; 
the inkstand was presented in a neat 
speech by Mr. Gubbins, the ex-church- 
warden, and acknowledged by the 
curate in terms which drew tears into 
tiie eyes of all present — the very 
waiters were melted. 

One would have supposed that, by 
this tim6, the theme of universal 
admiration was lifted to the very pin- 
nacle of popularity. No such thing. 
The curate began to cough ; four fits 
of coughing one morning between the 
Litany and the Epistie, and five in the 
afternoon service. Here was a dis- 
covery — the curate was consumptive. 
How interestingly melancholy ! If 
the young ladies were energetic before, 
their sympathy and solicitude now 
knew no bounds. Such a man as the 
4!arate— such a dear — such a perfect 
love— to be consumptive ! It was too 
much. Anonymous presents of black- 
«arrant jam, and losenges, elastic 
waistcoats, bosom friends, and wann 



stockings, poured in upon the curate 
until he was as completely fitted out, 
with winter clothing, as if he were on 
the verge of an expedition to the 
North Pole : verbal bulletins of tiie 
state of his health were circulated 
throughout the parish half-a-doaseu 
times a day ; and the curate was in 
the very zenith of his popularity. 

About this period, a change came 
over the spirit of the parish. A very 
quiet, respectable, dozing old gentie- 
man, who had officiated in our chapel 
of ease for twelve years previousiy, 
died one fine morning, without having 
given any nsiice whatever of his 
intention. This circumstance gave 
rise to counter-sensation the first ; 
and the arrival of his successor occa- 
sioned counter-sensation the second. 
He was a pale, thin, cadaverous man, 
with large black eyes, and long strag- 
gling black hair : his dress was slo- 
venly in the extreme, his manner 
ungainly, his doctrines startling ; in 
short, he was in every respect the 
antipodes of the curate. Crowds of 
our female parishioners flocked to 
hear him : at first, because he was 8o 
odd-looking, then because his face was 
80 expressive, then because he preached 
so well ; and at last, because they really 
thought that, after all, there was 
something about him which it was 
quite impossible to describe. As to 
the curate, Jie was all very well ; but 
certainly, after aU, there was no deny- 
ing that— that— in short, the curate 
wasn't a novelty, and the other clergy- 
man was. The inconstancy of pubhc 
opinion is proverbial : the congrega- 
tion migrated one by one. The curate 
coughed till he was black in the face 
— it was in vain. He respired with 
difficultv — it was equally ineffectual 
in awakening sympatliy. Seats are 
once again to he had in any part of 
our pansh church, and the chapel-of- 
ease is going to be enlarged, as it is 
crowded to suffocation every Sunday ! 

The best known and most resnected 
among our parishioners, is an old lady, 
who resided in our parish long before 
our name was registered in. the \i&t ^1 
baptisms. Our ^B*)X^l^ Sa «k «»^\£^%a^ 
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one, and the old lady lives in a seat 
row of houses in the <mo6t airy and 
pleasant port of it. The house is her 
own ; and it, and everything about it, 
except Uie old lady herself, who looks 
a little older than dhe did ten years ago, 
is in just the same state as when the 
old gentleman was living. The little 
front parlour, which is the old lady's 
ordinary sitting-room, is a perfect pic- 
tore of quiet neatness : the carpet is 
covered with brown Holland, 4he 
glassand picture*frame6 are carefully 
enveloped in yellow.muslin ; the table- 
covers are never taken off, except 
when the leaves are t«fpentined and 
beee'waxed, an operation which is 
regularly commenced every other 
rooming at half*past nine o'clock — 
and the little nicnaes are always 
arranged in precisely the same man- 
ner. The greater part of these are 
presents from little girb whose parents 
live in the same row ; but aome of 
them, such as the two old>iashioned 
watches (which never keep the same 
time, one being always a quajfer of an 
hour too slow, and the other a quarter 
of an hour too fiist), the little picture 
of the Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold as they appeaored in the Royal 
Box at Drury-lane Theatre, and others 
of the same class, have been in the 
old lady's possession for many years. 
Here the old lady sits with her i^c- 
tades on, busily engaged in needle- 
work — near the window in sununer 
time ; and if she sees you coming up 
the steps, and you happen to be a 
favourite, she trots out to open the 
street door for you before you knock, 
and as you must ba fatigued alter that 
hot walk, insists on your swallowing 
two glasses of sherry before you exert 
yourself by talking. If you call in the 
evening you will find her dieerfiil, 
but rather more serious than usual, 
with an open Bible on the table, before 
her, of which ''Sarah/' who is jusias 
neai and jneihodical as her mistvesB, 
regularly mads two or ^iirer chapters 
10 the parlour aloud. 

The old lady -sees^ficatoehiraDy oom- 

jnaoT, except the little giris before 

aotieed, emch of whom has ^IwmjMjk 



regular fixed day for a periodical tea- 
drinking with her, to which the child 
looks forward as the greatest te^at of 
its existence. She seldom visits at a 
greater distance than the next door 
but one on either side ; and when she 
dnnka tea here, Sarah runs ont -ftrst 
and knocks a double-knock, to pre> 
vent the possibility of her ^ Blissis's ** 
catching cold by having to wait at 
the door. She is very scrupulous in 
retoming these liitle invitations, and 
when she asks Mr. and Mrs. So-and-sOy 
to meet Mr*and Mrs. Somebody-elsey 
Sarah and ahe dust the urn, and the 
best china tea service, and the Pope 
Joan board ; and the visiters are 
received in the drawing-room in great 
state. She has but few relations, and 
they are scattered about in different 
parts of the country, and she seldom 
sees them. Bhe has a son in India, 
whom she always describes to you sa 
a fine, handsome fellow^ so like the 
profile of his poor dear ftilher over the 
sideboard, but the old lady adds, with 
ajnoumful shake of the head, that he 
has always been one of her greatest 
trials, and that indeed he once afanoet 
l»oke her heart ; but it pleased Ood 
to enable her to get the better of it, 
and she would prefer vour never mm- 
tioning the subject to ner, again. She 
has a great number of pensionen: 
and on Saturday, after she comes hick 
firom market, there is a regular levee 
of old men and women in we passage, 
WMtmg for their weekly grmtoity. 
Her name always heads the Hst of any 
benevolent subscriptions, and hen are 
always the most hberal donations to 
the Winter Coal and Soup Distribu- 
tion Sod^y. She subsoribed twenty 
pounds towards the erection of an 
organ in our parish church, and was 
so overcome the first Sunday the chil- 
dren sang to it, that she was obliged 
to be carried out by the pew^>pener. 
Her entraoee into church lOn Sunday 
is always the signal for a little bustle 
in the side vsisle, oocasiooed by a 
>geiMral<ns& among the poor people^ 
-v^o bow and enrtsy -until the pew- 
opener has Qsbered the old lady inlo 
^•r aetiistflmed seat^ dropped a re- 
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spectfnl curtsy, and shut the door: 
and the same ceremony is repeated 
on her leaving church, when she 
walks home with the family next door 
but one, and talks about the sermon 
ail the way, inyariably opening the 
conversation by asking the youngest 
boy where the text was. 

Thufij^^h the annual variation of 
a trip to some quiet place on the sea- 
eoast, passes the old lady's Hfe. It 
has rolled on in the same unvarying 
and benevolent coarse for many years 
now, and must at no distant period be 
broognt to its final close. She looks 
forward to its termination, with calm* 
neas and without apprehension. She 
has everything to hope andnothing to 
fcar. 

A very diffttrent personage, but one 
who has rendered himself very conspi- 
dtouB in our parish, is one of the old 
lady> next door neighbours. He is 
an old naval officer on half-pay, and 
bis-bluff and unceremonious behaviour 
diatnrbs the old lady's domestic eco- 
nomy, not a little. In the first place 
he will smoke cigars in 'the front court, 
and when he wants sometiiing to drink 
with them-*which is by no means an 
uneommon ci r cu msta nce — ^he Hfts up 
the old lady^ knocker with his walk- 
ing-stick, and demands to have a glass 
of table ale, handed over the rails. 
In addition to this cool proceeding, he 
is a bit of a Jack of all-trades, or to use 
his own words, << A regular Robinson 
Crusoe ;** and nothing delights him 
better than to experimentalise on the 
old lady*s property. One morning he 
got up early, and planted three or 
four roots of fuU-erown marigolds in 
every bed of her ntmt garden, to the 
inconceivable astonishment of the old 
ladj, who actually thought when she 
got up and looked out df ttie window, 
that it was some tftraoge eruption 
whieh had come out in the night. 
Another time he took to pieces the 
eight-dflcy elook on the front landing, 
under pretence of eleanhig the works, 
which he put'tc^getiler Again, by some 



undiscovered process in so wonderful 
a manner, tliat the large hand has 
done nothing but trip up the little one 
Bver since. Then he took to breeding 
silk-worms, which he wmUd bring in 
two or three times a day, in little 
paper boxes, to show the old lady, 
generally dropping a worm or two at 
every visit The consequence was, 
that one morning a very stout silk- 
worm was discovered in the act of 
walking up stairs— probably with the 
view of inquiring after his friends, for, 
on f^irther inspection, it appeared that 
some of his companions had already 
found their wi^ to every room in the 
house. The old lady went to the sea- 
side in despair, and during her absence 
he completely effaced the name from 
her brass door-plate, in his attempts 
to polish it with aqua-fortis. 

But atll this is nothing to his sedi- 
tious conduct in public life. He 
attends every vestry meeting that is 
held -; always opposes the constituted 
authorities of the parish, denounces 
the profligacy df the churchwardens, 
contests legal points against the vestry- 
clerk, vfiU make the tax-gatherer call 
for his money till he won't call any 
lonier, and then he sends it : finds 
fault with the sermon every Sunday, 
says that the organist ought to be 
ashamed of himself, offers to back 
himself for any amount to sine the 
psalms better than all the chOdren 
put together, male and female ; and, 
in short, conduotB himself in the most 
turbulent and uproarious manner. 
The worst of it is, that having a high 
regard for the old lady, he wants to 
make her a convert to his views, and 
therefore walks into her litUe parlour 
with his newspaper in his hand, and 
talks violent politics by the hour. He 
is a charitable, open-hearted old fellow 
at bottom, after all ; so, although he 
puts the old lady a littie out occasion- 
ally, they agree very well in the main, 
and she laughs as much at each feat of 
his handiwork when it is all orer, as 
anybody else. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THB FOUB 8ISTEBS. 



Thb row of honses in iit'hich the old 
lady and her troublesome neighbour 
reside, comprises, beyond all doubt, a 
.greater number of characters within its 
circumscribed limits, than all the rest 
of the parish put together. As we 
cannot, consistently with our present 
plan, however, extend the number of 
our parochial sketches beyond six, it 
will be better, perhaps, to select the 
most peculiar, and to introduce them 
at once without further preface. 

The four Miss Willises, then, settled 
in our paridi thirteen years aeo. It 
is a melancholy reflection that the old 
adage, ''time and tide wait for no 
man/' applies wiUi equal force to the 
fairer portion of the creation ; and 
willingly would we conceal the fact, 
that even thirteen years ago, the Miss 
Willises were far from juvenile. Our 
'duty as faithful parochial chroniclers, 
however, is paramount to every other 
consideration, and we are bound to 
state, that thirteen years since, the 
authorities in matrimonial cases con- 
sidered the youngest Miss Willis in a 
Tery precarious state, while the eldest 
sister was positively given over, as 
being far beyond all human hope. 
Well, the Miss Willises took a lease 
of the house ; it was fresh painted and 
papered from top to bottom : the paint 
inside was all wainscoted, the mai'ble 
idl cleaned, the old gi*ates taken down, 
and register* stoves, you could see to 
dress by, put up ; four trees were 
planted in the back garden, several 
small baskets of gravel sprinkled over 
the front one, vans of elegant furniture 
arrived, spring blinds were fitted to 
tlie windows, carpenters who had been 
employed in tlie various preparations, 
alterations, and repairs, made con- 
ISdential statements to the different 
maid-servants in the row, relative to 
the magnificent scale on which the 
Miaa Wdlisea were commencing ; the 



mud-servants told their " Missises," 
the Missises told their friends, and 
vague rumours were circulated through- 
out the parish, that No. 25, in Gordon- 
Elace, had been taken by four maiden 
idies of immense property. 
At last, the Miss Willises moved 
in; and then the -'< calling" began. 
The house was the perfection of neat- 
ness — so were the four Miss Willises. 
Every thing was formal, stiff, and 
cold — so were the four Miss Willises. 
Not a single chair of the whole set was 
ever seen out of its place — not a single 
Miss Willis of the whole four was ever 
seen out of hers. There they always 
sat, in the same places, doing precisely 
the same things at the same hour. 
The eldest Miss Willis used to knit, the 
second to draw, the two others to play 
duets on the piano. They seemed to 
have no separate existence, but to have 
made up their minds just to winter 
through life together. They were 
three long eraces in drapery, with the 
addition, like a school-dinner of an- 
other long grace afterwards — the three 
fates with another sister — the Siamese 
twins multiplied by two. The eldest 
Miss Willis grew bilious — the four 
Miss Willises grew bilious inmiediately. 
The eldest Miss Willis grew ill-tem- 
pered and religious — the four Miss 
Willises were ill-tempered and reli- 
gious directly. Wliatever the eldest 
did, the others did, and whatever any 
body else did, they all disapproved of; 
and thus they vegetated — living iu 
Polar harmony among themselves, 
and, as they sometimes went out, or 
saw company *'in a quiet- way" at 
home, occasionally iceing the neigh- 
bours. Three years passed over in 
this way, when an uniooked for and 
extraordinary phenomenon occurred. 
The Miss WiUises showed symptoms 
of summer, the frost gradually broke 
up ; a complete thaw took place. Was 
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it poeable f one of the four Min 
Williflei was going to be married I 

Now, where on earth the husband 
came from, by what feelings the poor 
man oonid have been actuated, or by 
what process of reasoning the four 
Bliss Willises succeeded in persuading 
themaelTes tiiat it was possible for a 
man to marry one of them, without 
marrying them all, are questions too 
profound for us to resolve : certain it 
is, however, that the visits of Mr. 
Robinson (a gentleman in a public 
office, with a good salary and a little 
property of his own, beside) were re- 
ceived — that the four Miss Willises 
were courted in due form by the said 
Mr. Robinson — that the neighbours 
were perfectly frantic in their anxiety 
to discover which of the four Miss 
WUHses was the fortunate fair, and 
that the difficulty they experienced 
in solving the problem was not at all 
lessened by the announcement of the 
eldest Miss Willis, — ** We are going to 
marry Mr. Robinson." 

It was very extraordinary. They 
were so completely identified, the one 
with the other, that the curiosity of 
the whole row — even of the old lady 
herself — was roused almost beyond 
endurance. The subject was discussed 
at every little card-table and tea- 
drinking. The old gentleman of silk- 
worm notoriety did not hesitate to 
express his decided opinion that Mr. 
Robinson was of Eastern descent, and 
contemplated marrying the whole 
UanUy at once ; and the row, gene- 
rally, shook their heads with consider- 
able gravity, and declared the busi- 
ness to be very mysterious. They 
hoped it might all end well; — it 
certainly had a very singular appear- 
ance, but still it would be unchari- 
table to express any opinion without 
good grounds to go upon, and certainly 
the Aliss Willises were quite old enough 
to judge for themselves, and to be 
sure people ought to know their own 
business best, and so forth. 

At last, one fine morm'ng, at a 
quarter before eight o'clock, a.m., two 
glaes-coBches drove up to the Miss 
Willises' door at which Mr. Robinson 



had arrived in a cab ten minutes 
before, dressed in a light blue coat 
and double-milled kersey pantaloons, 
white neckerchief, pumps, and dress- 
gloves, his manner denoting, as ap- 
peared from the evidence of the house- 
maid at No. 23, who was sweeping 
the door-steps at the time, a consider- 
able degree of nervous excitement. It 
was also hastily reported on the same 
testimony, that the cook who opened 
the door, wore a large white bow of 
unusual dimensions, in a much smarter 
head-dress than the regulation cap to 
which the Miss Willises invariably 
restricted the somewhat excursive 
taste of female servants in general. 

The intelligence spread rapidly from 
house to house. It was quite clear 
that the eventful morning had at length 
arrived ; the whole row stationed 
themselves behind their first and 
second floor blinds, and waited the 
result in breathless expectation. 

At last the Miss Willises* door 
opened ; the door of the first glass- 
coach did the same. Two gentlemen, 
and a pair of ladies to correspond — 
friends of the family, no doubt ; up 
went the steps, bang went the door, 
off went the first glass-coach, and up 
came the second. 

The street-door opened again ; the 
excitement of the whole row increased 
— Mr. Robinson and the eldest Miss 
WiUis. « I tiiought so/' said the lady 
at No. 19 ; '< I always said it was Miss 
Willis !"— « WeU, I never ! " ejacu- 
lated the young lady at No. 18 to the 
young lady at No. 17 — " Did you ever, 
dear ! " responded the young lady at 
No. 17 to the young lady at No. 18. 
<< It 's too ridiculous ! *' exclaimed a 
spinster of an uncertain age, at No. 1 6, 
joining in the conversation. But who 
shall pourtray the astonishment of 
Grordon-place, when Mr. Robinson 
handed in all the Miss Willises, one 
after the other, and then squeezed 
himself into an acute angle of the 
glass-coach, which forthwith proceeded 
at a brisk pace, after the other glass- 
coach, which other glass-coach had 
itself proceeded, at a brisk pace, in the 
direction of the pitx\i^ drax^. ''^^^ 
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shall depict the perplexity of ^e cler- 
gyman, when all the Miss Willises 
knelt down at the commonion table, 
and Tepeated the reapooses incidental 
to the marxiage serrice in an audible 
Toice—or who shall describe the con- 
fusion which prevailed, when — eren 
after the difficulties thus occasioned 
had been adjusted— a^ the Miss Wil- 
lises went finto hysterics at the con- 
dnsion of the ceremony, until the 
sacred edi6ce resounded with <their 
united vrailings ! 

As the four sisters and Mr. Robin- 
son continued to occupy the same 
house after ik\a memorable occasion, 
and as the married sister, whoeyer she 
was, never appeared in public without 
the other throe, we are not quite clear 
that the neighbours erer would haye 
dtscovered the real Mrs. Robinson, but 
for a circumstance of the most gratify- 
ing description, which 1»UI ha|>pen 
occasionally in the best regulated nuni- 
lies. Three quarter-days elapsed, and 
the row, on whom a new light appeared 
to haye been bursting for some time, 
began to ^>eak with a sort of implied 
confidence on the subject, and to 
wonder how Mrs. Robinson — the 
youngest Miss Willis that was — got 
on ; and servants might be seen run- 
ning up the steps, about nine or ten 
o'clock every morning, with ** Mississ's 
compliments, and wi&es to know how 
Mrs. Robinson finds herself this morn- 
ing { ** And the answer always was, 
^'Mrs. Robinson*8 compliments, and 
she 's in very good spirits, and doesn't 
find herself any worse." The piano 
was heard no longer, the knitting- 
needles were laid aside, drawing was 
neglected, and mantua-making and 
millinery, on the smallest scale imagin- 
able, appeared to have become the 
favourite amusement of the whole 
family. The parlour wasn't quite as 
tidy as it used to be, and if yon called 



in the morning, you would see lying 
on a table, with an old newspaper 
oavalsssly thrown over them, two or 
three particularly small caps, father 
larger than if they had been made for 
a -moderate-sized doll, with a small 
piece of lace, in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, let in behind : or perhaps a 
white robe, not very large in cireum- 
fereiioe,'but very much out of propor- 
tion in point of length, with a little 
tucker round the top, and a friU round 
the bottom ; and once when we called, 
we saw a long white roller, with a kind 
of blue margin down each side, the 
probable use of -which, we were at a 
loss to conjecture. Then we fiuieied 
that Mr. Dawson, the surgeon, &e., 
who displays a large lamp with a dif- 
ferent colour in every pane of glass, 
at the comer of the row, began to be 
knocked up at night oftener than he 
used to be ; and once we were very 
nuch alarmed by hearing a hackney- 
coach stop at Mrs. Robinson's door, at 
half-past two o'clock in the morning, 
out of which there emer^d a fat old 
woman, in a cloak and nightcap, with 
a bundle in one hand, and a pair of 
pattens in ihe other, who looked as if 
she.had been suddenly knocked up out 
of bed for some very special purpose. 
When we got up in the morning we 
saw that the knocKcr was tied up in an 
old white kid glove ; and we, in our 
innocence (we were in a state of 
bachelorship then), wondered what on 
eartii it all meant, until we heard the 
eldest Miss Willis, in proprid permmd, 
say, with great dignity, in answer to 
the next inquiry, ** My compliments, 
and Mrs. Robinson 's doing as well as 
can be expected, and the little girl 
thrives wonderfully." And then, in 
common with the rest of the row, our 
curiositv was satisfied, and we began 
to wonder it had never occurred tons 
what the matter was, before. 
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A eKSAT event has reeentiy occurred 
in oor parish. A contest of paramonnt 
interest has just terminated ; a paro- 
diial convulsion has taken place. It 
has heen succeeded by a glorious 
triumph, which the country — or at 
least tiie parish — it is all the same — 
will long remember. We have had an 
election ; an election for beadle. The 
inpporters of the old beadle system 
have been defeated in their strong 
holdy and ^e advocates of the great 
new beadle principles have achieved a 
proud victory. 

Our parish, which, hke all other 
parishes, is a little world of its own, 
has long been divided into two parties, 
whose contentions, slumbering for a 
while, have never failed to burst forth 
with unabated vigour, on any occasion 
on which they could by possibility be 
renewed. Watdiing-rates, ligbtnig- 
rates, paving -rates, sewer's -rates, 
difBrcfa-rates, poor^s-rates — all sorts of 
rates, have been in their turns the 
subjects of a grand struggle ; and as to 
questions of patronage, the asperity 
and determination with which they 
have been contested is scarcely 
ere<tible. 

The leader of the official party — the 
steady advocate of the churchwardens, 
and the unflinchine supporter of the 
overseers — is an old gentleman who 
lives in. our row. He owns some half- 
dozen houses in it, and always walks 
on the opposite ude of the way, so that 
he may be able to take in a view of 
tile whole of his property at once. He 
is a tall, thin, hony man, with an in- 
tsfTogative nose, and little restless 
perking eyesj which appear to have 
been given him for the sole purpose of 
peeping into t>ther people's affiiirs 
with. ' He is deeply im p f ce s ed wHh 
fhi& importanee of our 'parish bunness, 
and pndes hanmiHi, not a little^'on his 
■tylo of addrwBJpg'the 'par JBhioncFs in 



vestry assembled. His views are 
rather confined ihan extensive ; his 
principles more narrow than liberal. 
He has 'been heard to declaim very 
loudly in favour of the libo^y of the 
press, and advocates the repeal of the 
stamp duty on newspapers, because 
the daily journals who now have a 
monopoly of the public, never give 
verb<»Hm reports of vestry meetings. 
He would not appear egotistical for 
the world, but at the same time he 
must say, that there <tre speeches — 
that eelelnnited speech of his own, on 
the emoluments of the sexton, and the 
duties of the office, for instance — which 
might becommunicated to the public, 
greatly to their improvement and ad- 
vantage. 

His great opponent in public life is 
Captain Purday, the old naval officer 
on half*pay, to whom we have ahready 
introduced our readers. The captain 
being a determined opponent of the 
constituted authorities, whoever they 
may chance tobe, and our other friend 
beinff their steady supporter, with an 
equiS disregard of their individual 
merito, itwiU readily be supposed, that 
oocasions for their coming into direct 
collision are neither few nor far be- 
tween. They divided the vestry four- 
teen times on a motion for heating the 
church witii warm water instead of 
coals : and made speeches about Uberty 
and expenditure, and prodigality and 
hot water, which thiew ihe whole 
pariah into a state of excitement. Then 
the oaptain, when he was on the visiting 
oommitteo, and his opponent overseer, 
brought forward certain distinct and 
specific charges relative to the manage- 
ment of the workhouse, boldly ex- 
p r sa sed 'his iota! want of confidence in 
the esdsting -anthorities, and moved 
fbr^a-eopy of the^recipe by which the 
'paopen' soup mas prepared, togstiier 
idth -any doonmtin^ T«\lAB«n^^^^Mn^f^ 
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This the overseer steadilv resisted ; he 
fortified himself by preoedent, appealed 
to the established usage, and declined 
to produce the papers, on the ground 
of the injury that would be done to 
the public service, if documents of a 
strictly private nature, passing between 
the master of the workhouse and the 
cook, were to be thus dragged to light 
on the motion of any individual member 
of the vestry. The motion was lost by 
a majority of two; and then the 
captain, who never allows himself to 
be defeated, moved for a committee of 
inquiry into the whole subject The 
affair grew serious : the question was 
discussied at meeting after meeting, 
and vestry after vestry ; speeches were 
made, attacks repudiated, personal de- 
fiances exchanged, explMiations re- 
ceived, and the greatest excitement 
prevailed, until at last, just as the 
question was going to be finally decided, 
the vestry found that somehow or 
other, they had become entangled in a 
point of form, from which it was im- 
possible to escape with propriety. So, 
the motion was dropped, and every 
body looked extremely important, and 
seemed quite satisfied with the meri- 
torious nature of the whole proceeding. 
This was the state of affi^irs in our 
parish a week or two since, when Sim- 
mons, tbe beadle, suddenly died. The 
lamented deceased had over-exerted 
himself, a day or two previously, in 
conveying an aged female, highly in- 
toxicated, to the strong room of the 
workhouse. The excitement thus oc- 
casioned, added to a severe cold, which 
this indefatigable officer had caught in 
his capacity of director of the parish 
engine, by inadvertently playing over 
himself instead of a fire, proved too 
much for a constitution already en- 
feebled by age ; and the intelligence 
was conveyed to the Board one evening 
that Simmons had died, and left his 
respects. 

The breath was scarcely out of the 

body of the deceased functionary, when 

the field was filled with competitors for 

the vacant office, each of whom rested 

hiMchuntB to public support, entirely on 

tbe Domber and extent oi his family, 



as if the office of beadle were originally 
instituted as an encouragement for the 
propagation of the human species. 
"Bung for Beadle. Five small chil- 
dren I" — '^ Hopkins for Beadle. Seven 
small children ! ! *' — '< Timkins for 
Beadle. Nine small children ! ! ! *' 
Such were the placards in large black 
letters on a white ground, which were 
plentifully pasted on the walls, and 
posted in the windows of the principal 
shops. Timkins's success was con- 
sidered certain : several mothers of 
families half promised their votes, and 
the nine sniall children would have 
run over the course, but for the pro- 
duction of another placard, announcing 
the appearance of a still moi*e meri- 
torious candidate. *< Spruggins for 
Beadle. Ten small children (two of 
them twins), and a wife MI" There 
was no resisting this ; ten small chil- 
dren would have been almost irre- 
sistible in themselves, without the 
twins, but tlie touching parenthesis 
about that interesting production of 
nature, and the still more touching 
allusion to Mrs. Spruggins, must 
ensure success. Spruggins was the 
favourite at once, and the appearance 
of his lady, as she went about to solicit 
votes (which encouraged confident 
hopes of a still further addition to the 
house of Spruggins at no remote period ), 
increased the general prepossession in 
his favour. The other candidates, 
Bung alone excepted, resigned in 
despair. The day of election was 
fixed ; and the canvass proceeded with 
briskness and perseverance on both 
sides. 

The members of the vestry could 
not bo supposed to escape the conta- 
gious excitement inseparable from the 
occasion. The majority of tlie lady 
inhabitants of the parish declared at 
once for Spruggins ; Mid the qw/ndam 
oveneer took the same side, on the 
ground that men with large families 
always had been elected to the office, 
and that although he must admit, 
that, in other respects, Spruggins was 
the least quahfied candidate of the 
two, still it was an old practice, and 
; he saw no reason why an old practice 
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dionld be departed from. This was 
enough for the csptam. He imme- 
diately sided with Bwie, canyassed 
for him personally in ul directions, 
wrote squibs on Spruggins, and got 
his bntdier to skewer them np on 
oonspicuouB joints in his shop-front ; 
frightened his neighbour, the old lady, 
into a palpitation of the heart, by lus 
awful denunciations of Spruggins's 
party ; and bounced in and out, and 
up and down, and backwards and 
forwards, until all the sober inhabit- 
ants of the parish thought it incTitable 
that he must die of a brain fever, long 
before the election began. 

The day of election arriyed. It was 
no longer an individual struggle, but a 
party contest between the ins and outs. 
Hie question was, whether the wither- 
mg influence of tlie overseers, the 
domination of the churchwardens, and 
the blighting despotism of the vestry- 
clerk, should be allowed to render the 
election of beadle a form — a nullity : 
whether they should impose a vestry- 
elected beadle on the parish, to do 
their bidding and forwaid their views, 
or whether the parishioners, fearlessly 
asserting their undoubted rights, should 
elect an independent beadle of their 
own. 

The nomination was fixed to take 
place in the vestry, but so great was 
the throng of anxious spectators, that 
it was found necessary to adjourn to 
the church, where the ceremony com- 
menced with due solemnity. The ap- 
pearance of the churchwardens and 
overseers, and the ex-churchwardens 
and ex-overseers, with Spruggins in 
the rear, excited general attention. 
Spruggins was a little thin man, in 
rusty black, with a long pale face, and 
a countenance expressive of care and 
fatigue, which might either be attri- 
buted to the extent of his family or 
the anxiety of his feelings His oppo- 
nent appeared in a cast-off coat of the 
cap tun's — a blue coat with bright 
buttons : white trousers, and that 
description of shoes familiarly known 
by the appellation of "high-lows." 
There was a serenity in the open 
countenance of Bung — a kind of mom! 



dignity in his confident air— an ^ I 
w& yon may get it" sort of expres- 
sion in his eye — ^which infused anima- 
tion into his supporters, and evidently 
dispirited his opponents. 

The ex-churchwarden rose to pro- 
pose Thomas Spruggins for be^le. 
He had known hun long. He had had 
his eye upon him closely for years ; 
he had watched him with twofold 
vigilance for months. (A parishioner 
here suggested that this might be 
termed <* taking a double sighV' bift 
the observation was drowned in loud 
cries of « Order I ") He would 
repeat that he had had his eye upon 
him for years, and this he would say, 
that a more well-conducted, a more 
well-behaved, a more sober, a more 
quiet man, with a more well-regulated 
mind he had never met with. A man 
with a larger family he had never 
known (cheers). The parish required 
a man who could be depended on 
(<* Hear I " from the Spruggins side, 
answered by ironical cheers from the 
Bung party). Such a man he now 
proposed (« No," « Yes"). He would 
not allude to individuals (the ex- 
churchwarden continued, in the cele* 
brated negative style adopted by great 
speakers). He would not advert to a 
gentieman who had once held a high 
i*ank in the service of his majesty ; 
he would not say, that that gentleman 
was no gentieman ; he would not 
assert that that man was no man ; he 
would not say, that he was a turbulent 
parishioner ; he would not say, that 
be had grossly misbehaved himself, 
not only on this, but on all former 
occasions ; he would not say, that he 
was one of those discontented and 
treasonable spirits, who carried confu- 
sion and disorder wherever they went ; 
he would not say, tiiat he harboured 
in his heart envy, and hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness. No I 
He wished to have everything com- 
fortable and pleasant, and therefore, 
he would say — nothing about him 
(cheers). 

The captain replied in a similar 
parliamentary style. He would tvot 
sfty, he was aatomaVie^ uX ^^ «^fcfc<?a. 
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they had just heard ; he would not 
say^ he was disgusted (cheera). He 
would not retort the ^ithets which 
had heen hurled against him (renewed 
cheering) ; he would not allude to 
men once in office, but now happily 
out of it, who had mismanaged the 
worichonse, ground the paupers, 
diluted the beer, slack-baked the 
bread, boned the meat, heightened the 
work, and lowered the soi^ (tremen- 
dous cheers). He would not ask what 
such men deserved (a Toiee, " Nothing 
a^y, and find thein8eliie6 4.^). He 
would not* say, thai one burst of 
general indignation should dxire them 
from the parish they polluted with 
their presenee^^' Give it him I "). He 
would not allude to the unfortunate 
man who had been proposed — he 
would not say, as the vestx^'s tool, bnt> 
as Beadle. He would not advert to 
that individual's family ; he would not 
flay, that, nine children, twins, and a 
wife, were very bad examples for 
pauper imitation (loud cheers). He 
woidd not advert in detail to the quali- 
fications of Bung. The man stood 
before him, and he would not say in 
his presenee, what he might be di»* 
posed to say of him| if he were absent. 
(Here Mr. Bung telegraphed to a 
friend near him, under cover of his 
hat, by contracting his left eye, and 
applying his right Uiumb to the tip of 
his nose.) It had been objected to 
Bung that he had only five children 
(^ Hear, hear ! " from the oppoei- 
tioo). Well ; he had yet to learn 
that the legiiiature had affixed any 
precise amount of infantine qualifica- 
tion to the office of beadle ; but taking 
it for granted that an extensiTe family 
were a great requisite, he entreated 
them to look to facta, and compare 
dcUOf about which there could be no 
mistake. Bung was 85 years of age. 
Spruggina— of whom he wished to 
epeak with all possible respect — ^was 
50. Was it not more than possible— 
was it not very probable — that by the 
time Bung attained the latter age, he 
might see around him a family, even 
exceeding in number and extent, that 
^ w/u'ch SpruggwB at present laid 



claim (deafening cheers and wavuig ol 
handkerchiefs) ! The captain con- 
cluded, amidst loud applause, by calling 
upon the parishioners to soimd the 
tocsin, rush to the poll, free them* 
selves from^ dictation, or be slaves 
for ever. 

On the following day the polling 
began, and we never have had such a 
bnstle in our parish since we got up 
our famous anti-slavery petition, 
which waa such an important one, that 
the House of Commona ordered it to 
be printed, on the motion of the mem- 
ber for the district The captain 
engaged two hackney-eoaefaes and a 
cab for BungV people — the cab for 
the drunken voters, and the two 
coadaea for the old ladies, the greater 
portion of whom, owing to the cap- 
tain's impetuosity, were driven up to 
the poll and home a«;ain, before they 
recovered from their flurry sufficiently 
to know, with any degree of cleameoa, 
what they had been doing. The opp<^ 
site party wholly neglected these pre- 
cautions, and the consequence was, 
that a great many ladies who were 
walking leisurely up to the dmreh — 
for it was a very hot day — to vote for 
Spruggins, were artfuUv decoyed into 
the coaches, and voted for Bung. The 
captain's arguments, too, had produced 
considerable effect : the attempted 
influence of the vestry produced a 
greater. A threat of exclusiTe deal- 
ing was clearly established against the 
vestry-clerk — a case of heai^etB and 
profligate atrocity. It appeared that 
the delinquent had been in the habit 
of purdiaaing six penn'orth of muffins, 
weeklv, from an old woman i^fao rents 
a small house in the parish, and resides 
among the original settlers ; on her 
last weekly visit, a message waa con- 
veyed to her through the medium of 
the cook, couched in mystertous terms, 
but indicating with sufficient oleamess^ 
that the vestry-clerk's appetite for 
muffins, in future, depended entirely 
on her vote on the beadleship. This 
waa sufficient : the stream had been 
turning previously, and the impulse 
thus admiaistered directed its final 
course. The Bung party ordered one 
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shillingV worth of nraffins wetkly for 
tbe remainder of the old wonum's 
natural life ; the parishkiiMn were 
loud m their exclamations ; and the 
fat» of Spmggins vrtm sealed. 

It was in vain that the ivmm were 
exhibited in dresses of the same 
pattern, and night^saps to mateh, at 



the chnrch doer: the' boy in Blrs. 
Spruggins*8 right arm, and the girl in 
her left — even Mrs. Spruggins herself 
failed to be an object of sympathy any 
longer. The majority attained by 
Bung on the gross poll was four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, and the cause 
of the parishioners triumphed. 



CHAPTEE' V. 

THE BROKER*S MAN. 



Thb excitement of the late eledaon 
has: sabaided, and our parish being 
once again restored to a state of 
oomparattre tranquillity, we are ;en- 
aUed to derote oor attentioB<to those 
parishioners who take little shaie. in 
our party contests or in the tansoil 
and bus&e of public life. And we 
feel sincere pleasure in aeksowledging 
hoe, that in collecting nunterials for 
thi»task we haTe been greatly assisted 
by Mc . Bung himself, who has im* 
posed on us a debt of obligation which 
W8 iiear we can nerer repay. The 
life of this gentleman has been one of 
a Tory chequered description : he has 
ondergone transitionB — not from grsre 
to gay, for he never was grave— not 
from Urely to seTere,^ for severity 
fonns no part of his disposition ; his 
flnctnaftions have been be^veen pevertv 
in tfaa extreme, and poverty modified, 
or, to use his own emphatie language, 
" between nothing to eat and just luUf 
eneof^" He is not, as he forcibly 
remarks, ** One of those fortanatemen 
wfaoy if they were to dive under one 
side of a barge stariMiaked, would 
come np on the other with a new suit, 
of detfaes on, and a ticket for soup in 
^e waistcoat-pocket:*' neither is he 
one of those, whose spirit has been 
broken beyond redemption by mis^ 
foitone and want. He is just one of 
the carriessy good-for-nothing, happy 
fellows, who float, coric-like on the 
anrfaoe, for the world to play at hockey 
with : knocked here, and there, and 



everywhere: now to the rights then 
to the left, agSHLup in the air, and 
anon to the bottom, but always re* 
appesasag and bounding with the 
stream tnieyantly and merrily along. 
Some few moBtbis befiore be was pre« 
vailed upon to stand a contested elee* 
tion- for the office of beadle, necessity 
attached him to the serviee of a broker ; 
and on the opportunities he here 
acquired of ascertaining the condition 
of most of the poorer inhabitants of 
the parish, his patron, the captain, 
first grounded his claims to pubhe 
suppoort Chanoe threw the man in 
our way a short time siaee. We 
were, in the first instance, attracted 
bv his prepossessing impudence at the 
election; we were not surprised, on 
further acquaintance, to find him a 
shrewd knowing fellow, with no incon- 
siderable power of observation ; and, 
after conversing with him a littie, 
were somewhat struck (as we dare say 
our readers have frequentiy been in 
otiier cases) with the power some men 
seem to hare, not only of ^rmpathising 
with, but to all appearance of under- 
standing feelings to wMdi thej them- 
selves are entire strangers. We had 
been expressing to the new fimetionary 
our surprise that he should ever have 
served in the capacity to which we 
have just adverted, when we gradually 
led him into one or two professional 
anecdotes. As we are induced to think, 
on reflection, that they will tell better 
in nearly his ownwQ(cda,\2cASv^^VK^ 
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attempted emb^iBbments of oars, we 
will at once entitle them 

MB. BUNO*S MAB&ATITB. 

** It 's very true, as you say, sir," 
Mr. Bang commenced, *^ that a broker*8 
man's is not a life to be envied ; and 
in coarse you know as well as I do, 
though you don't say it, that people 
hate and scout 'em because they re the 
ministers of wretchedness, like, to 
poor people. But what could I do, 
sir ! The thing was no worse because 
I did it, instead of somebody else ; 
and if putting me in possession of a 
boose would put me in possession of 
three and sixpence a day, and levying 
a distress on another man's goods 
would relieve my distress and tluit of 
my family, it can't be expected but 
what I'd take the job and go throngh 
with it I never hked it, God knows ; 
I always looked out for something 
else, and the moment I got other 
work to do, I left it If there is any- 
thing wrong in being the agent in such 
matters — not the principal, mind you 
— I 'm sure the buisiness, to a beginner 
like I was, at all events, carries its own 
punishment along with it. I wished 
again and again that the people would 
only blow me up, or pitch into me — 
that I wouldn*t have minded, it 's all in 
my way; but it 's the being shut up by 
yourself in one room for five days, 
without so much as an old newspaper 
to look at, or anything to see out o' 
the winder but the roofs and chimneys 
at the back of the house, or anything 
to listen to, but the ticking, perhaps, 
of an old Dutch clock, the sobbing of 
the missis, now and then, the low talk' 
ing of friends in the next room, who 
n>eak in whispers, lest Hhe man' 
should overhear them, or perhaps the 
occasional opening of the door, as a 
child peeps in to look at you, and then 
runs half-frightened away — It's all 
this, that makes you feel sneaking 
somehow, and ashamed of yourself; 
and then, if it's winter time, they just 
give you fire enough to make you 
think you'd like more, and bring in 
^our grub as if they wished it 'ud 
cboke you — ns I dare BAy they do, for 



the matter of that, most heartily. If 
they're very civil, they make you up a 
bed in the room at night, and if they 
don't, your master sends one in for 
you; but there you are, without being 
washed or shaved all the time, shunned 
by evervbody, and spoken to by no 
one, unless some one comes in at 
dinner time, and asks you whether 
you want any more, in a tone as much 
as to say < I hope you don't,' or, in 
the evening, to inquire whether you 
wouldn't rather have a candle, aher 
you've been sitting in the dark half 
the night When I was left in this 
way, I used to sit, think, think, think- 
ing, till I felt as lonesome as a kitten 
in a wash-house copper with the lid 
on; but I believe the old brokera* 
men who are regularly trained to it, 
never think at all. I have heard some 
on *em say, indeed, that they don't 
know how ! 

** I put in a good many distresses in 
my time (continued Mr. Bung), and in 
course I wasn't long in fining, that 
some people are not as much to be 
pitied as others are, and that people 
with good incomes who get into diffi- 
culties, which they keep patching up 
day after day, and week after weex, 
get so used to these sort of things in 
time, that at last they come scarcely to 
feel them at all. I remember the very 
first place I was put in possession oi, 
¥ras a gentleman's house in this parish 
here, that every body would suppose 
couldn't help having money if he tried. 
I went with old Fixem, my old master, 
'bout half arter eight in the morning ; 
rang the area-bell ; servant in livery 
opened the door: ' Governor at homeT 
— * Yes, he is,' says the man ; < but he's 
breakfasting just now.' < Never mind,' 
says Fixem, * just you tell liim there's 
a gentleman here, as wants to speak 
to him partickler.' So the servant he 
opens his eyes, and stares about him 
all ways — looking for the gentleman 
as it struck me, for I dou't think any- 
body but a man as was stone-blind 
woi^d mistake Fixem for one ; and as 
for me, I was as seedy as a cheap 
cowcumber. Hows'ever, he turns 
round, and goes to tlie breakfast- 
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paiiour, which wis a little snug sort 
of room at the end of the passage, 
and Fixem (as we always did in that 
profession), without waitinff to be 
announced, walks in arter him, and 
before the servant could get out — 
< Please, sir, here 's a man as wants to 
ipeak to you,' looks in at the door as 
familiar and pleasant as may be. 
* Who the devil are you, and how dare 
yon walk into a gentfeman's house 
without leaver says the master, as 
fierce as a bull in fits. * My name,* 
says Fizem, winking to the master to 
send ^e servant away, and putting 
the warrant into his hands folded up 
like a note, ' My name *s Smith,' says 
be, * and I called from Johnson's about 
that business of Thomoson's'— < Oh,' 
says the other, ouite down on him 
directly, 'How u Thompson!' says 
he ; * Pray nt down, Mr. Smith : 
John, leave the room.' Out went 
ihe servant ; and the gentleman and 
Fixem looked at one another till they 
couldn't look any longer, and then 
they varied the amusements bv look- 
ing at me, who had been standing on 
the mat all this thne. * Hundred and 
fifty poonds, I see,' said the gentleman 
at hktL *■ Hundied and fifty pound,' 
said Fixem, * besides cost of levy, 
theriiTs poundage, and all other ind- 
dental expenses.' — < Um,' says the 
gentleman, * I shan't be able to settle 
this before to-morrow afternoon.' — 
' Very sorry ; but I shall be obliged 
to leave my man here till then,' ra- 
phes Fixem, pretending to look very 
miserable over it. * That 's very un- 
(arVnaie,* says the gentleman, *for I 
have got a large party here to-night, 
and I *m ruined if tnose fellows of mine 
£et an inkling of the matter — just step 
here, Mr. Smith,' says he, after a short 
pause. So Fixem walks with him up 
to the window, and after a good dad 
of whispering, and a little ehmking of 
■Qverins, and looking at me, he comes 
back and says, ' Bung, you 're a handy 
fellow, and yery honest I know. This 

Sntleman wants an assistant to dean 
e plate and wait at table to-day, and 
if you're not particularly engaged,* 
says old Fixem, grinning like mad. 
No. 174. c 



and shoving a couple of suverins into 
my hand, * he'll be verv gkd to avail 
himsdf of your services.' Well, I 
laughed : and the gentleman laughed, 
and we all laughed ; and I went home 
and deaned myself, leaving Fixem 
there, and when I went back, Fixem 
went away, and I polished up the 
pbtte^ and waited at table, and gam- 
mon^ the servants, and nobody had 
the least idea I was in possession, 
though it vezT nearly came out after 
all ; for one of the last gen^emen who 
renudned, came down stairs into the 
hall where I was sittmg pretty kte at 
night, and putting hau-a-erown into 
my hand, says, * Here my man,' says he, 
' run and ^t me a coach, will you V 
I thought It was a do, to get me out of 
the house, and was just going to say 
80, sulkily enough, when the gentle 
man (who was up to everything) came 
running down stairs, as if he was in 
great anxiety.^ < Bung,' says he, pre- 
tending to be in a consuming passion. 
*Sir,» says I. «Why the devil an't 
you looking after that pbtte f '•— < I was 
just going to send him for a coach for 
me,' says the other gentleman. 'And I 
was just a gomg to say,' says I^< Any 
body else, my dear fellow,' interrupts 
the master of the house, pushing me 
down the passage to get out of the way 
— ^*any body else; but I have put t^ 
man in possession of all tiie plate and 
valuables, and I cannot allow him on 
any consideration whatever, to leave 
the house. Bung, yon scoundrel, go 
and count those forks in the break&st- 

rrlour instantly.' You may be sure 
went laughing pretty hearty when I 
found it was ul right The money 
was paid next day, with the addition 
of something else for myself, and that 
was the best job that I (and I suspect 
old Fixem too) ever got m that line. 

« But this is the bright side of the 
pictore, sir, after all," resumed Mr. 
Bung, laying aside the knowing look, 
and flash air, with which he had re- 
peated the previous anecdote— ** and 
I 'm sorry to say, it 's the side one 
sees very, very, seldom, in comparison 
with the dark one. The civility wb\^ 
money will puxchaae, \a Tux^Vy «t.> 
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tended to tboM who h;^xe none ; aad 
^ere 'a i^ oon^olation ev«n in being 
■Ble to» patch up 000 diffionligry to umka 
iray for aaothar, to whi<& very poor 

E!ople are strangen. I vaa onee |mI 
to a hoose down GeorgeVyard that 
litae dirty court at the back gf tba 
Reworks ; aod I never ^haU forgel 
ue mieezy of them peonla» dear me I 
II waa a distress for half a y^Mur's 
rent— two pound ten I thinks Th«m 
Iras only two xooms in the houn^ and 
as there waa no paaaage, the lodgen 
up. stairs alwaya went threugh the 
room of the peepb of the hMse^aa 
th^y nasaed in and tmt; and every 
tune tney did so — ^wiueh, on the ave- 
p^e, was about four timea every 
quarter of an hour — they blowed up 
Suite frightfol; for their things had 
feen seized too, and inchided in the 
inventory. There was a littla piece 
of enclosed dust m fraot of the h o — Si 
irith a cinder-path kadiag up to the 
door^ and an open rain-water butt on 
one side. A oirty striped cartain, on 
ft very sUck string hu^g in the win* 
dow, and a little triangular bit of 
broken looking-glass reste4 on the sill 
ftiside. I suppose it was meant for 
die people's use^ but their appearance 
Was so wretched, and so miserable^ 
thkt Pm certain they never oouU have 
plucked up courage to look themselves 
m the f^ce a second time, if they sor- 
tived the fright of dotnff so onoa. 
There was two or three cnairey that 
might have been worthy in their best 
days, from eightpence to a shilling 
a-piece ; a snudl deal tabl^ an old 
corner cupboard with nothing in it, 
and one of those bedsteads which turn 
Up half way, and leave the bottom 
liegs sticking out tor you to knock 
your head against^ or hang your hat 
Upon ; no bedp no bedding. There 
was an old sack, by way ef rag, before 
ib^ iire-place^ and four or five children 
were grovelllngabout, among the sand 
dn the floor. The execution was only 
mit ifiiy to get 'em out of the house, for 
mere was nothing to take to pay the 
expenses ; and here I stopped for 
three da^ though that was a mere 
^xrm too : iorj in. coozse^ I koew, and 



we all knewy they coold Beirar pay tfas 
moBey. In one of the chairs, by the 
aidb df Iks piaee where the 6m on^ 
to have been, was an old 'ooman — the 
u^est and dirtiest I ever aee who 
sat rocking herself baekwards aad 
forwiarda, backwards and forwardi^ 
withoHtonee stopping, eno^for an 
instant now and tlnn^ |o efa^p together 
the withered hands which, witii these 
•ncaptiona^ she kept cQaatantly mb- 
bing n ye n her kneea^ juat nisittg and 
tfafreining her fingers convulsively, in 
time to the lookinf of the chair. On 
the other aide aat the mother with an 
infant in her aanc^ wUeh cried till it 
cried itaetf to skeep, and whenit 'woke, 
cried tiU it cried itself off agam. The 
old *eomani*8 veice I nsver heavd : she 
seemed ee mpl etely stnpified ; and ns 
to the mother's, it would have been 
better if she had been no too, Icr 
misery had changed her to a deviL 
If yon had heard hew she cursed tfaa 
Uttle naked children as was rolling on 
tha floor, and seen how savagely she 
stmck the infimt when it cried with 
hangar, you'd, have 
much as I dKl. There they 
all the time: the chiUren ate amend 
of bread eace or twice, and I gave 
'em best part of the dinnem my missis 
bvonght me, but the woman ate no- 
thing ; they never even .hud on the 
bedste ad, nar was tlie room swept or 
cleaned all the tam& The nsigfe^oon 
were all too poor themselves to take 
any notiee of *mm, but from what I 
cenld make out from the abnae of the 
woman np stairs, it seemed the bos- 
hand had been transported a few 
weeks before. When the time wm 
up, the landlord and old Fixem too, 
got rather frightsoed abont the family, 
and so they made a stir about it, and 
bad'emtakentotheworkhovse. They 
seat the sick eenoh for the old 'oomao, 
and Simmnns took the diildren away 
atnight The oki 'eonum went into 
the infirmaiy, and very noon died. 
The children are all in the boom t» 
this day, and very oemfortable tbsy 
are in ee mp a ri s on . As to tbe mother, 
there was no taming her at all. Sbe 
, had been a qnist^hard-WQclung woDHOy 
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I Mirre, but lier mieery had aetoAOj 
wild ; 80 allcrihe kad been 
to the hooae of eoneetioii half-*- 
for thrawJpymkatJHidi at 
blanpheaBD^ the chnzch- 
uid BBaddog e p aij ibody ae 
her, ihe hunt a Uoodvea- 
■d Qoe nun la a ' , and died too ; aad a 
kappy release it was, both lor heradf 
and the oM paapeia, ande and feaade, 
lAich ahe aaed to tip over in all di- 
jeetioaa, as H thejr wet« so many 
aidtt]^ and she the baM. 

«No«r this acM bad eDOSgh," re- 
Hr. Bang, tafcmg a hidf-slep 



the door, as if te 
that he had aeaiiy eoDflhidBd. ''This 
naa bad enoa j^ bat 
of tfuet misery — if 701 
-vriaU I aiean by that, 
lady a* oae hoase I was pot iato^ as 
me a eood dssA ■hts. It 
*t BHtter where it 
indeed, I M rafter not snr, hut it 
Umb aaaoe sort o' iabu I went with 
Flxem in the asoat way — ftere waa a 
year^ rmt in anear ; a very small 
ae^faDt-g^i opened the door, and three 
«r Ibv fiaeieoking httle children WM 
in the front pazicrar we were shown 

▼ery dean, hot rery 
like the 

to me, in a low vaiee, when we 
left alone lor a miautc^ * I know 
something abont thia here fianily, and 
my opinion is, it 's no go.' ' Do you 
tlnnk they can't settle 1 ' says I, quite 
anxiously ; for I liked the looks of 
them children. Fixem shook his 
head, and wia just about to reply, 
when the door opened, and in came a 
lady, as white as ever I see any one 
in my days, except about the eyes, 
which were red with crying. She 
walked in, as firm as I could have 
done ; shut the door carefully after 
her, and sat herself down with a face 
as composed as if it was made of stone. 
' What is the matter, gentlemen t ' 
ainrs she, in a surprisin' steady voice. 
*jt this an execution ! * — ^'It is, mum,* 
says Fixem. The lady looked at him 
as steady as ever : she didn't seem to 
have understood him. 'It u, mum,* 



my Fixem again ; ' this is my 
rant of distress, mum,' says he, hand- 
ing it over as pohte as if it waa a 
newspaper which had been bespoke 
artcr the next gentleman. 

''The lady*s Up trembled as she 
toek the printed paper. She cast her 
eye over ft, and old Fixem began to 
expkia the form, but I saw die waan^ 
reading it, phdn enough, poor thing. 
' Oh, my God f says she, suddenly 
a-bm*sting out crying, kcting the war- 
rant fiUl, and hiding her faee in her 
hands. ' Oh. my God ! what will be- 
eome of as r The noise Ae made, 
bronght in a young lady of about 
nineteen or twenty, who, I suppose, 
had been a-Uatening at the door, and 
who had got a little boy in her arms : 
she sat lorn down in the lady's lap, 
without speaking, and she hugged the 
poor fittle fellow to her bosom, and 
eried over him, "tiH even old Fixem 
put on his bine spectacles to hide the 
two tears, that was a-trickling down, 
one on each aide of his dirty face. 
' New, dear ma,' sajw the young lady, 
'yon know how much yon have borne. 
For all our sakes — for pa*s sake,' says 
ahe, ' don't give way to this ! * — * No, 
no, I won't ! ' says the htdy, gathering 
herself up haatUy, and (hr^ing her 
eyes ; ' I am very foolish, but I "m 
better now — ^much better.' And then 
slie roused herself up, went witli us 
into every room while we took the 
inventory, opened all the drawers of 
her own accord, sorted the children's 
little clothes to make the work easier ; 
and, except doing every thing in a 
strange sort of hurry, seemed as calm 
and composed as if nothing had hap- 
pened. When we came down stairs 
again, she hesitated a minute or two, 
and at last says, * Grentlemen,* says she, 
' I am afraid I have done wrong, and 
perhaps it may bring you into trouble. 
I secreted just now,' she says, 'tlie 
only trinket I have left in the world — 
here it is.' So she lays down on the 
table, a little miniature mounted in 
gold. 'It's a miniature,' she says, 
'of my poor dear father! I little 
thought once, that I aVvo\\\d. esex^^ds^ 
God for depriving mA ol ^« ^f^gkXAi^ 
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but I do, and have done for yean 
back, most fervently. Take it away, 
sir,* she says, ' it 'a a face that never 
turned from me in sickness or distress, 
and I can hardly bear to torn from it 
now, when, God knows, I suffer both 
in no ordinary degree.' I couldn't 
say nothing, but I raised my head 
from the inventory which I was filling 
up, and looked at Fixem ; the old 
fellow nodded to me significantly, so I 
ran my pen through the ' Mini* I had 
just written, and left the miniature on 
the table. 

^ Well, sir, to make short of a long 
story, I was left in possession, and in 
possession I remained ; and Uiongh I 
was an ignorant man, and the master 
of the house a clever one, I saw what 
he never did, but what he would give 
worlds now (if he had 'em) to bive 
seen in time. I saw, sir, that his wife 
was wasting away, beneath cares of 
which she never complained, and griefe 
she never told. I saw that she was 
dying before his eyes ; I knew that 
one exertion from him might have 
saved her, but he never made it I 
don't blame him: I don't think he 
could rouse himself. She had so long 
anticipated all his wishes, and acted 
for him, that he was a lost man when 
left to himself. I used to think when 
J caught sight of her, in the clothes 
she used to wear, which looked shabby 
even upon her, and would have been 



scarcely decent on any one else, liiai 
if I was a gentleman it would wring 
my very heart to see the woman that 
was a smart and merry girl when I 
courted her, ao altered uiroush her 
love for me. Bitter cold and damp 
weather it was, yet, though her drees 
was thin, and her shoes none of the 
best, during the whole three days, from 
morning to night, she was out of doors 
running about to try and raise the 
money. The money wat raised, and 
the execution was paid out. The 
whole family crowded into the room 
where I was, when the money arrived. 
The father was quite happy as the in- 
convenience was removed — I dare say 
he didn't know how ; the children 
looked merry and cheerful again ; the 
eldest girl was bustling about, making 
prepaxations for the fl^ comfortable 
meal they had had since the distress 
was put in ; and the mother looked 
pleaMd to see them all so. But if 
ever I saw death in a woman's face, I 
saw it in hers that night 

*' I was right, sir," continued Mr. 
Bung, hurriedly passing his coat- 
sleeve over his &ce, *< the fiunily grew 
more prosperous, and good fortune 
arrived. But it was too late. Those 
children are motherless now, and their 
father would give up all he has sinee 
gamed — ^house, home, goods, money : 
all that he has, or ever can have, to 
restore the wife he has lost.** 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THB LADIES* 80CIRIEB. 



OvR Pitfiili is very prolific in ladies* 
charitable institutions. In winter, 
when wet feet are common, and colds 
not scarce, we have the ladies' soup 
dirtribution society, the ladies' oou 
distribution society, and the ladies* 
blanket distribution society ; in sum- 
mer, when stone fruits flourish and 
stomach aches prevail, we have the 
ladies* dispensary, and the ladies' sick 
visitation committee ; and all the year 
round we have the ladies' child*s exami- 
nation society, the ladies' bible and 
prayer-book circulation society, and 
the ladies* childbed-linen monthly loan 
society. The two latter are decidedly 
the most important ; whether they 
are productive of more benefit than 
the rest, is not for us to aav, but we 
can take upon ourselves to affirm, with 
the utmost solemnity, that they create 
a greater stir and more bustle, than 
all the others put together. 

We should be disposed to affirm, on 
^ first blush of the matter, that the 
Inble and prayer-book society is not 
so popular as the childbed-linen 
society ; the bible and prayer-book 
society has, however, considerably 
increased in importance within the 
last year or two, having derived some 
adventitious aid from the factious op- 
position of the child's examination 
society ; which factious opposition 
originated in manner following: — 
When the young curate was popular, 
and all the unmarried ladies in the 
parish took a serious turn, the charity 
diildren all at once became objects of 
peculiar and especial interest The 
three Miss Browns (enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the curate) taught, and 
exercised, and examined, and re- 
examined the unfortunate children, 
until the boys grew pale, and the girb 
eonsnmptive with study and fatigue. 
The tluree Mies Browns stood it out 
very well, because they relieved each 



other ; but the children, having no 
relief at all, exhibited decided symp- 
toms of weariness and care. The 
unthinking part of the parishioners 
laughed at all this, but the more re- 
flective portion of the inhabitants 
abstained from expressing any opinion 
on the subject untd that of the curate 
had been dearly ascertained. 

The opportunity was not long 
wanting. The curate preached a 
charity sermon on behalf of the charity 
school, and in the charity sermon 
aforesaid, expatiated in clewing terms 
on the praiseworthy and indefatigable 
exertions of certain estimable indivi- 
duals. Sobs were heard to issue from 
the three Miss Browns* pew ; the 
pew-opener of the division was seen to 
nurry down the centre aisle to the 
vestry door, and to return immediately, 
bearing a glass of water in her hand. 
A low moaning ensued ; two more 
pew-openers rushed to the spot, and 
the three Miss Browns, each supported 
by a pew-opener, were led out of the 
church, and led in again after the 
lapse of flve minutes with white pocket- 
handkerchiefs to their eyes, as if they 
had been attending a funeral in the 
churchyard adjoining. If any doubt 
had for a moment existed, as to whom 
the allusion was intended to apply, it 
was at once removed. The wish to 
enlighten the charity children became 
universal, and the three Miss Browns 
were unanimously besought to divide 
the school into classes, and to assign 
each class to the superintendence of 
two young ladies. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
but a little patronage is more so ; the 
three Miss Browns appointed all the 
old maids, and carefully excluded the 
young ones. Maiden aunts triumphed, 
mammas were reduced to the lowest 
depth of despair, and th.«t« \& xi^ 
telling in itiaX tyct ol VviA«nsft ^^ 
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general indigiiation against the three 
Miss Browns might have vented itself, 
had not a perfecUy providential occur- 
rence changed the tide of public feeling; 
Mrs Johnson Parker, the mother of 
seven extremely fine girls — aU unmar- 
ried — hastily reported to several other 
mammas of several other immanned 
finnilies, that i&ve old men, six M 
women, and childreB mnoHeEabk, m 
the free seats near her pew, were in 
tiie habit of coming te chorch erverjr 
Sunday, without eitiier btUe or piayer> 
book. Was this to be bome in n ehri- 
liaed toontry 1 Conkl anefa things be 
tolerated in a QiriatiBm land ! Never I 
A ladies' bible and prayer-book distri- 
bution society was instantly formed : 
j^^ident, Mrs. Johnson PariBsr; 
treas u rers, anditors, and secretaij, 
Ihe Misses Johnson Parker : ssb s crip- 
tions were entered into^ books were 
bought, all the free-seat people p«s> 
vid^ therewith, and whoa the fint 
lesson was given out, en the first Sun- 
day sueeeeaing these events, tfaeot was 
such a dropping of books, and rustling 
of leaves, that it was monlly impes 
sible to hear one word of the servioe 
for five minutes alterwardSb 

The three Miss Browns, and their 
party, saw the approaching danger, 
and endeavoured to avert it by ridi- 
enle and sarcasm. Neither the M. 
men nor the old women eenld read 
their books, now they had got them, 
said the three Miss Browns. Never 
mind ; they could learn, replied Mn. 
Johnson Parker. The chtkiren 
couldn't read either, sngg ssted the 
three Miss Browns. No matter; 
they could be tanght, retorted Mrs. 
Johnson Parker. A balaaee of parties 
took place. The Miss Browns pnb» 
lidy examined — popular fedittg in- 
elined to the child's examination 
society. The Miss Joknnon Ptekers 
publiclv distributed — a reaction took 
place m favour of the prayer-book 
distribution. A feather wooid hanre 
turned the scale, and a feather did 
turn it. A missionary returned from 
the West Indies ; he was to be pre- 
rented to the Dissenters* Missienary 
^ffeieiyonbia nuurriage with a weahhy 



widow. Overtures were made to the 
Dissenters by the Johnson Parkers. 
Their object was the same, and why 
not have a joint meeting of the two 
societies! The proposition was ac- 
cepted. The meeting was duly 
heralded by public announcement, and 
the room was crowded ia wnfforatjon. 
The missioDary appeared on the pUl- 
ferm ; he waahaUedwith fmthnniaam. 
He r e p ente d n dialogne he had heard 
between two negroes, behind & hs^ge^ 
on the subject of distribution Boeieties ; 
the npprobatian was tuasDltaoaSb He 
gaive in imitatisn of the two negroes 
in broken ffSngjMi ; the roof was rent 
with applause From that period wn 
date (wilii one trifling exception) n 
daily increaae in the popularity of thn 
distribntMn soc iety , and an increase af 
, whieh the feeble snd im> 

itmn of the eTarainaiHon 
party, hss snly twndfid to augment. 

Now, the great points about the 
efaildbed-linea menuly loan society 
are, that it is kns dependent on tfate 

of puhlie pinion than 
the distributieQ or the child*s 

; and that, oome what 
may, there is never a^ lack of objects 
«n whieh to exereise its benevolence. 
Our parish ia a very populous one, 
and, if any things eontribules, we 
should be disposed to say, rather 
more than its dneshsErs to the aggregate 
anwnnt of births in the metropolis 
and its environs.. The cousecpieoce ia^ 
that the mo n t h ly lean society flourishes, 
and invests its members with n most 
eBviaUe amount of bustling patronage. 
The society (whose only notion of 
diriding time, would appear to be its 
allotment into months) holds monlhlf 
tcu-drinkingSy at which the month]|y 
report is received, a secretary elected • 
for the month oisuing, and sudi of 
the montUy boxes as may not happen 
to be out on Wan for the month, eaie- 
fuUfy examined. 

We were never present at one of 
these meetings, from all of whidi it is 
scarcely necessary to say, ^entlesam 
are earehdly exdnded ; but Mr. Bung 
has been called befere the board onee 
or taprloe, and we havp his authori^ 
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ior ftolbigy that Ha fKonmArngt an 
eondttcted with gtmt order aad reg«- 
krity : not more Ihas foor w nbare 
haing attowed to apeak ai one tone oa 
any pretence whatever. The regohur 
IS eo mp —e d exdauTely of 
hiiKi», but a raat xmrnber of 
■■■ytfried ladies of from 
wghtwen to twenij-fiTe ^Fesis of a/ga, 
rapeetively, sre sdnhtedss hoaoTMry 
memberfl^ partly because tbey are 
Ycry usefid in replenishing the boxes, 
and Tinting the conined ; partly he- 
eaow it is h^ly desirable that thmr 
shonid be initiaMyat aa early period, 
into the nMrs serions and matronly 
duties of after4i£B ; and partly, beeanae 
prndeBt mimmet havo not nnfre- 
qnently beea known to torn this cir- 
rwigtwnca to iwdsifaMy good aoconnt 
in matrimonial speculations. 

In addition to the loan of the monthly 
boxes (which are always painted blue, 
with the name of the society in large 
white letters on the lid), the society 
dispense occasional grants of beef-tea, 
and a composition of warm beer, spice, 
eggs, and sugar, conmionly known by 
the name of <' caudle," to its patients. 
And here agpaia the serriees of the 
honorary mendiers are called into 
leqoiaition, and most cheeifoUy eon- 
eeded. Deputations of twos or threes 
are sent out to -visit the patients^ and 
on tbeae eecasiiOBS there is siich a 
tasting of eaodle and beef-tea, snek a 
stirring abont of littlo messes in tiny 
saaoepaas on the hob^ soeh a dresung 
and ondressing of infante, sneh a 
tying, and folding, aad pinning ; saeh 
a aarsiag aad wanning of IHtle iegs 
aad feet before the fire, sneh a £- 
ligbtfnl eenfmion of talking and 
eoeking, bastle, importance, and oflici- 
oBsneas, as never can be enjoyed in its 
foil extent but on similar occasions. 

In rivalry of these two institutions, 
and as a last expiring effort to acqaire 
parochial popnlarity, the child*s exa- 
mination people determined, the odier 
day, on having a grand public exami- 
nation of the pvpils ; and the large 
school-room of the national seminary 
wasy by aad with the consent of the 
pariiih authorities, devoted to the 



TsutRtMi drealara 
forwarded to idl tho priacipal partdn. 
ioaers, laelnding, of comse^ the headt 
of the oHmt two as ei o t iea, for irhoaa 
especial behoof and adifieation ika 
disp la y was intended ; and a laigtt 
audience was confidently aaticipated 
6a the oecasian^ The Apor was earei. 
folly scrubbed the day before, «nde# 
the immediate superintendence of Iho 
tfareo Miss Browns ; forms were piaoad 
asroBs the room for the aeeommoda- 
tion of ana visitors, qtedmens in writ- 
ing were carefoUy seloeted, and aa 
earafoUy patdied and touched up^ 
nnlil they astonished the children who- 
had written them, ratlin BMre thatt 
the company who read them ; sums in 
eompeand addition were rehearsed and 
re-rehearsed natU aD the ohiMrenhad 
the totals by heart ; and the prepanK 
tions altogether were on the most 
laborious and most comprehensive 
scale. The morning arrived : the 
children were yellow-soaped and flan- 
nelled, aad towelled, till their faces 
shone again ; every pupil's hair was 
careful^ combed into his or her eyes, 
as the case might be ; the girls were 
adorned with enow-whito tippets, anfl 
ei^ boand roond the head byasinglo 
pnrple ribbon : tiie necks of the elder 
boys were fizedinto esUarsof startliBg 
mmensioas* 

The doors were thrown open, aad 
the Misses Brewn and Co^ were dia* 
oovered in phun white muslin dressea, 
aad eaps of the same — the ddld'a 
examinatioa naiform. The room 
filled : the greetings of the oompaay 
were loud and eor&d. The distribct- 
tionists trembled, for their popularity 
was at stoke. The sMest bey fett 
forward, and delivered a propitiatory 
address from behind has eoHar. It was 
from the pen of Mr. Heary Brown ; 
the applause was naivenal, and the 
Johnson Parkers were aghast The 
examinatioB proceeded with success, 
and terminated in triumph. The 
child's examkiatien society gained a 
momentary victory, and the Johnson 
Parkers retreated in despair. 

A secret council of the distribu- 
tioniste waa Vit\4 'CbaX 'm:^<t ^^^ 
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Mrs. Johnson Parker in the chair, to 
consider of the hest means of recover- 
ing the ground they had lost in the 
favour of the parish. What could be 
done ! Another meeting ! Alas ! 
who was to attend it ! The Missionary 
would not do twice ; and the slaves 
were emancipated. A bold step must 
be taken. The parish must be 
astonished in some way or other ; but 
no one was able to suggest what the 
step should be. At length, a very 
old lady was heard to mumble, in 
indistinct tones, '< Exeter HalL" A 
sudden light broke in upon the meet- 
ing. It was unanimously resolved, 
that a deputation of old ladies should 
wait upon a celebrated orator implor- 
ing his assistance, and the favour of a 
speech ; and that the deputation should 
also wait on two or three other imbe- 



cile old women, not resident in the 
parish, and entreat their attendance 
The application was successful, the 
meeting was held ; the orator (an 
Irishman) came. He talked of green 
isles — other shores — vast Atlantic — 
bosom of the deep — Christian charity 
— blood and extermination — ^mercy in 
hearts — arms in hands — altars and 
homes — ^household gods. He wiped 
his eyes, he blew his nose, and he 
quoted Latin. The effect was tre- 
mendous — the Latin was a decided 
hit. Nobody knew exactly what it 
was about, but every body knew it 
must be affecting, because even the 
orator was overcome. The popularity 
of the distribution society among the 
ladies of our parish is unprecedented ; 
and the cliild's examination is going 
fast to decay. 



CHAPTER VII. 



OUB NKXT-DOOB NEIGHBOUR. 



We are very fond of speculating as 
we walk through a street, on the cha- 
racter and pursuits of the people who 
inhabit it ; and nothing so materially 
assists us in these speculations as the 
appearance of the house doors. The 
various expressions of the human 
countenance afford a beautiful and 
interesting study ; but there is some- 
thing in the physiognomy of street- 
door knockers, almost as character- 
istic, and nearly as infallible. When- 
ever we visit a man for the first time, 
we contemplate the features of his 
knocker with the greatest curiosity, 
for we well know, tiiat between the 
man and his knocker, there will inevit- 
ably be a greater or less degree of 
resemblance and sympathy. 

For instance, there is one descrip- 
tion of knocker that used to be com- 
mon enough, but which is fast passing 
away — a large round one, with the 
jolly face of a convivial lion smiling 
blandly at you, as you twist the sides 
of your hair 'wto a curl, or pull up 



vour shirt-collar while you are wait- 
mg for the door to be opened ; we 
never saw that knocker on the door of 
a churlish man — so far as our ex- 
perience is concerned, it invariably 
bespoke hospitality and another bottie. 

No man ever saw this knocker on 
the door of a small attorney or bill- 
broker ; they Always patronise the 
other lion ; a heavy ferocious-looking 
fellow, with a countenance expressive 
of savage stupidity — a sort of grand 
master among the knockers, and a great 
favourite wiw the selfish and brutal 

Then there is a little pert 
Egyptian knocker, with a long thin 
face, a pinched up nose, and a very 
sharp chin ; he is most in vogue 
with your government-office people, 
in light drabs and starched cravats ; 
littie spare priggish men, who are 
perfectiy satisfied with their own opi- 
nions, and consider themselves of 
paramount importance. 

We were greatly troubled a few 
years ago, by the innovation of a new 
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kind of knocker, without any hee at 
all, oompoaed of a wreath, oependine 
frcKn a hand or small truncheon. A 
little trouble and attention, howerer, 
enabled us to oTercome this difficulty, 
and to reconcile the new system to 
our favourite tlieory. You will in- 
Tariably find this knocker on the 
doors of cold and formal people, who 
always ask you why you don*t come, 
and never say do. 

Everybody knows the brass knocker 
is common to suburban villas, and 
extensive boarding-schools ; and 
having noticed this genus we have 
recapitulated all the most prominent 
and stevngly-defined species. 

Some phrenologists affirm, that the 
agitation of a man's brain by different 
passions, produces corresponding de- 
velopments in the form of his skull. 
Do not let us be imderstood as pushing 
our theoiy to the length of asserting, 
that any alteration in a man*s disposi- 
tion would produce a visible effect 
on the feature of his knocker. Our 
position merely is, that in such a case, 
the magnetism which must exist be- 
tween a man and his knocker, would 
induce the man to remove, and seek 
name knocker more congenial to his 
altered feelings. If you ever find a 
man changing his habitation without 
any reasonable pretext, depend upon 
It, that, although he may not be aware 
of the fact himself, it is because he 
and his knocker are at variance. 
This is a new theory, but we venture 
to launch it, nevertheless, as being 
quite as ingenious and infallible as 
many thousand of the learned specu- 
lations which are daily broached for 
public good and private fortune- 
making. 

Entertaining these feelings on the 
subject of knockers, it will be readily 
imagined with what consternation we 
viewed the entire removal of the 
knocker from the door of the next 
house to the one we lived in, some 
time t^ao, and the substitution of a 
belL This was a calamity we had 
never anticipated. The bare idea of 
any body being able to exist without a 
knock e r, i^peared so wild and 



visionary, that it had never for one 
instant entered our imagination. 

We sauntered moomly £rom the 
spot, and bent our steps towuds Eaton 
Square, then just building. What 
was our astonishment and mdignation 
to find that bells were fast becoming 
the rule, and knockers the exception ! 
Our theorv trembled beneath the 
shock. We hastened home ; and 
fancying we foresaw in the swift pro- 
gress of events, its entire abolition, 
resolved from that day forward to 
vent our speculations on our next- 
door neighbours in person. The house 
adjoining ours on the left hand was 
uninhabited, and we had, therefore, 
plenty of leisure to observe our 
next-door neighbours on the other side. 

The house without the knocker was 
in the occupation of a city clerk, and 
there was a neatly-written bill in the 
parlour window mtimating that lodg- 
ings for a single gentleman were to be 
let within. 

It was a neat, dull little house, on the 
shady side of the way, with new, nar- 
row floorcloth in the passage, and new, 
narrow stair-carpets up to the first 
floor. The paper was new, and the 
paint was new, and the furniture was 
new ; and all three, paper, paint, and 
furniture, bespoke the limited means 
of the tenant. There was a little red 
and black carpet in the drawing-room, 
with a border of flooring all the 
way round ; a few stained chairs and 
a Pembroke table. A pink shell was 
displayed on each of the little mde- 
boards, which, with the addition of a 
tea-tray and caddy, a few more shells 
on the mantelpiece, and three pea- 
cock's feathers tastefully arranged 
above them, completed the decorative 
furniture of the apartment. 

This was the room destined for the 
reception of the single gentleman 
during the day, and a little back room 
on the same floor was assigned as his 
sleeping apartment by night. 

Tne bill had not been long in the 
window, when a stout good-humoured 
looking gentleman, of about five-and- 
thirty, appeared as a candidate for 
the tenancy. Term« tivc^ i^^xi vc- 
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zmgBdy bv tii6 bul 
immedifttdj sfter Ins first fimt. In a 
day or two the angle geotlemui came 
in, and tkarify alberwards faii real 
diaracter OBDM out 

Fint <rf all, be tfisplaTed a raoat 
extraordinary partialttj for sitting up 
till three or Ibnr o'clock in the morn- 
ing, drinkag wkiskej-and-water, and 
smoking dgare ; then lie inrited 
friends home, who need to come at 
ten o'clock, and begin to get happy 
about the small hours^ when tkey 
erinced their perfect contentment by 
singing songa with hatf-a-doaen l eisu s 
of two lines cadi, aad a ehonu of tsn, 
which cfaoms used to be shontsd forth 
by the whole strength of the company, 
in the meet enthusiastic and Toeiferoiis 
manner, to the great amoyanoe of the 
neighbours, and the special diacomfort 
of another single gendemaa overhead. 

Now, this was bad enough, oecur- 
ring as it did three times a week on 
the ayerage, but this was not all ; for 
when the company did go away, in- 
stead of walking qnie^ down the 
street, as 'any Irady else's eosBpany 
would haTS done, they amosed them- 
sdves by making alarming sod fright- 
ful noises, and conntcifetting the 
shrieks of females in di str es s ; and 
one night, a red-fiaced gentleman in a 
white hat knocked in the most 
nigent manner at the door ef the 
powdered-headed old gentleraaa at 
No. 3, and when the powdered-headed 
old gentleman, who thought one of his 
married daughters mast hare been 
taken ill prematurely, had groped down 
stairs, and after a great dad of unbolt- 
ing and key-turnings opened tiie 
street door, the red- faced man in the 
white hat said he hoped he *d excuse 
his giving him so much trouble, but 
he M fed obliged if he 'd fitToor him 
with a glass of cold spring water, and 
the loan of a shilling for a eab to take 
him home, on whidi the old gentle> 
man slammed the door and went up 
stairs, and threw the contents ef his 
water jug out of window — rery 
straight, only it went orer the wrong 
nmn ; tiod the whole street was ut- 
To/ved ia coi^uaiotL 



A j«keVa}oke; andcyenpimBtiaai 
jests are very capital in their wgy^M 
you can o^y gel the ether party la 
sea the ftu of them ; but the pomria*- 
tion of oar street were so dnll of 
ly p re h e ns ion, as to be qoske lost to a 
sense of the dndlety of this proc e e d* 
ing : and tha eonseqaenee was, tlmt 
our next-door neichboar was eUwad 
to tell the aing^ gentleman, oat 
unless he save up entertamhig his 
friends at hooae, he really m«st be 
compelled to part with hiBa. The 
single gonrismsn reodred the remoD- 
stnmoe widi great goedJmmour, and 
preaaised fnom that time forward, to 
spend his eiFvoingB ata coffBe-hoasa— 
a determinatba wfaidi alferded gene- 
ral and mHnizad eatirfartiop. 

The aext night passed off Tery wefl^ 
eraj body bdng delighted wiih the 
dua^ ; but on tha next, the 




The single gentlnman*s friends 
being muhle to see him in his om 
boose every alternate nighty had oome 
to the detprminatiflii ii aedng him 
heme every mght ; and what wA the 
diaoordant greetings of the friends at 
parting, and the neise created by the 
single giintlf— 11 in his passage up 
stsirs, imd his subsequent strug^es to 
get his booto off,theeTil was not to be 
borne. Sa, onr next-^oor neighbow 
gare tha single gentleman, who was a 
Tory good lodger in other respectiv 
notice to quit ; and the single gentle- 
■Eum went away, and entertained ~ 
friends in other lodgings. 

The next applioant for the 
first floor, was of a very diflhrent cha- 
racter from the troublesoaae single 
gentleman who had just qmitted it 
He was a tall, thin, young gentleman, 
with a proftision of brown hair, reddish 
whiakers, and very ahghtly devdoped 
■Bostocfaea. He wore a braided sup- 
tout, with frogs behind, light gray 
trousers, and wash-leather gloves, and 
had altogether rather a military ap- 
pearance. So unlike the rovsteriag 
single gentleman. Such insmuatiog 
maaners^ and such a detigbtful ad* 
drees! So serioudy diep^ed, too! 
Whea he fint came to look at the 
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MgiagSy he in^Mred mmA pMrtlcalnly 
vtn^ber he WM ewe to beabfe togpei 
a seat in tbe feriah church ; and when 
he had agreed to take than, he re> 
ygflted to have a Hat of the diffsreot 
hwal cfaaritieBy as he iDtaoded to sab- 
nile to the naast desernog 



.Our next4oor neighbour was now 
parfeeti jT happj. Hehadgotah>dger 
at hMty of jnat his own way of thmk- 
mg — a serioai, well-dispoaed many who 
ab h oi red gaiety, and loured retirement. 
He took down the bill with a light 
hearty and pictnred in jmagiaation a 
king series of qw^ Saodays^ on which 
he and his lodger weald exchange 
nataal errilitMS and Sunday papeoi. 

The serious man arriyed, and hia 
h ig gage was to arrive from the eeontry 
He hocrewedn clean 



door neighboor, and retired to rest at 
an early hour, requesting that he might 
be called pnnctiially at ten o'clock next 
morning — not before, as he was much 
fatigued. 

He was called, and did not answer : 
he was called again, but there was no 
reply. Our next-door neighbour be- 
came alarmed, and burst the door 
open. The serious man bad left the 
house mysteriously; carrying with him 
the shirty the prayer-book, a tea-spoon, 
and the bedclothes. 

Whether this occurrence, coupled 
with the irregularities of his former 
lodger, gave our next-door neighbour 
an arersion to single gentlemen, we 
know not ; we only laiow that the 
next bill which made its appearance in 
tile parlour window intimated gene- 
rally, that there were furnished apart- 
ments to let on the first floor. The 
bill was soon removed. The new 
lodgers at first attracted our curiosity, 
and afterwards excited our interest 

They were a young lad of eighteen 
or nineteen, and his mother, a lady of 
about fifty, or it might be less. The 
mother wore a widow's weeds, and the 
boy was also clothed in deep mourn- 
ing. They were poor — very poor ; 
for their only means of support arose 
from the pittance the boy earned, by 



eopying wrUingBy and 
bookasUers. 

They had rcBKrwed from someooantry 
plaoe and settled in London ; partly 
becaoae it afforded better chaneea <tt 
emnloyment fi>r the boy, and partly, 
MRiapsy with the natural desire to 
leave a ];Jaoe where they had been in 
better circumstances, and where their 
poverty waa known. They were proud 
nnder their rsversea, and above re- 
vealing their wants and privations to 
strangers. Hew bitter those priva- 
tiona were, and how hard the boy 
worked to remove them, no one ever 
knew hot themsdvea. Night afler 
night, two, three, four heors after mid^ 
night, ooald we hear the occasional 
niing up of tiie aeanty fire^ or the 
hollow and half^tifled coagt^ which 
indicated his being still at work ; and 
day after day, could we see more plainly 
that BBtme had aet that unearthly 
hght in his plaintive Smo, which is the 
beacon of her won! disease. 

Actuated, we hope, by a higher feel- 
ing than mere curiosity, we contrived 
to establish, first an acquaintance, and 
then a close intimacy, with the poor 
strangers. Our worst fears were re- 
alised ; the boy was sinking fast. 
Through a part of the winter, and the 
whole of the following spring and 
smnmer, his labours were unceasingly 
prolonged : and the mother attempted 
to procure needlework embroidery — 
anything for bread. 

A few shillings now and then, were 
all she could earn. The boy worked 
steadily on; dying by minutes, but 
never once giving utterance to com- 
plaint or murmur. 

One beautiful autumn evening we 
went to pay our customary visit to the 
invalid. His little remaining strength 
had been decreasing rapidly for two or 
three days preceding, and he was lying 
on the sofa at the open window, gazing 
at the setting sun. His mother had 
been reading the Bible to him, for she 
closed the book as we entered, and 
advanced to meet us 

« I was telling William," she said, 
** that we must manage to take him 
into the country «iQinieviWx^<) ^^>^^^ 
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he may get quite well. He is not ill, 
yovL know, but he is not very strong, 
and has exerted himself too much 
lately." Poor thing ! The tears that 
streamed through her fingers, as she 
turned aside, as if to adjust her close 
widow's cap, too plainly showed how 
fruitless was the attempt to deceiye 
herself. 

We sat down by the head of the 
sofa, but said nothing, for we saw the 
breath of life was passing gently but 
rapidly from the young form before 
us. At eTery respiration, his heart 
beat more slowly. 

The boy placed one hand in ours, 
grasped his mother's arm with the 
other, drew her hastily towards him, 
and fenrently kissed her cheek. There 
was a pause. He sunk back upon his 
pillow, and looked long and earnestly 
in his mother's face. 

"WiUiam, William t" murmured 
the mother after a long intenral, ** don't 
look at me so — speak to me, dear ! 



>f 



The boy smiled languidly, but an 
instant afterwards his features resolved 
into the same cold, solemn gaze. 

** William, dear William ! rouse 
yourself, dear; don't look at me so, 
love — ^pray don't I Oh, my God ! what 
shall I do ! " cried the widow, clasping 
her hands in agony — " my dear boy I 
he is dying !" 

The boy raised himself by a violent 
effort, and folded his hands together — 
** Mother I dear, dear mother, bury 
me in the open fields — anywhere but 
in these dreadful streets. I should 
like to be where you can see my grave, 
but not in these dose crowded streets ; 
they have killed me ; kiss me again, 
mother ; put your arm round my 
neck — " 

He fell back, and a strange expres- 
sion stole upon his features ; not of 
pain or suffering, but an indeseribable 
fixing of every line and muscle. 

The boy was dead. 
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SCENES. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE STRBBIS — MOBNXHO. 



The appearance presented hy the 
streets of London an hoar before sun- 
rise, on a summer's morning, is most 
striking even to the few whose unfor- 
tunate pursuits of pleasure, or scarcely 
less unfortimate pursuits of business, 
cause them to be well acquainted with 
the scene. There is an air of cold, 
solitary desolation about the noiseless 
streets which we are accustomed to 
see thronged at other times by a busy, 
eager crowd, and over the quiet, closely- 
shut buddings, which throughout the 
day are swarming with life and bustle, 
that is very impressive. 

The last drunken man, who shall 
find his way home before sun-light, 
has just staggered heavily along, roar- 
ing out the burden of the drinking 
song of the previous night : the last 
houseless vibrant whom penury and 
police have left in the streets, has 
coiled up his cKilly limbs in some 
paved comer, to dream of food and 
warmth. The drunken, the dissipated, 
and the wretched have disappeared ; 
the more sober and orderly part of the 
population have not yet awakened to 
the labours of the day, and the still- 
ness of death is over the streets ; its 
very hue seems to bo imparted to 
them, cold and lifeless as they look in 
the gray, sombre light of daybreak. 
The coach-stands in the larger tho- 
roughfares are deserted : the night- 
houses are closed; and the chosen 
promenades of profligate misery are 
empty. 

An occasional policeman may alone 
be seen at the street-comers, listlessly 
gazing on the deserted prospect before 



him ; and now and then a rakish-look- 
ing cat runs stealthily across the road 
and descends his own area with as 
much caution and slyness — bounding 
first on the water-butt, then on the 
dust-hole, and then alighting on the 
flag-stones— as if he were conscious 
that his character depended on his gal^ 
lant^ of the preceding night escaping 
public observation. A partially opened 
bedroom-window here and there, be- 
speaks the heat of the weather, and 
the uneasy slumbers of its occupant ; 
and the dim scanty flicker of the rush- 
light, through the window-blind, de- 
notes the chamber of watching or 
sickness. With these few exceptions, 
the streets present no signs of life, nor 
the houses of habitation. 

An hour wears away ; the spires of 
the churches and roofs of tlie principal 
buildings are faintly tinged with the 
light of the rising sun ; and the streets, 
by almost imperceptible degrees, begin 
to resume their bustle and animation. 
Market-carts roll slowly along : the 
sleepy waggoner impatiently urging on 
his tired horses, or vainly endeavour- 
ing to awaken the boy, who, luxuriously 
stretched on the top of the fruit-bas- 
kets, forgets, in happy oblivion, his 
long-cherished curiosity to behold the 
wonders of London. 

Rough, sleepy-looking animals of 
strange appearance, something between 
ostlers and hackney-coachmen, begin 
ito take down the shutters of early 
public-houses; and little deal tables, 
with the ordinary preparations for a 
street breakfast^ mak« uv^Vt «i.^\«KcwckKA 
at the customary ataXXoiA. I^^qsc^mse^ 
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of men and women (principally the 
Utter), carrying upon their heads heavy 
baskets of fruit, toil down the park side 
of Piccadilly, on their way to Covent 
Garden, and, following each other in 
rapid succession, form a long strag- 
gling line from thence to the torn of 
ihe road at Knightsbridge. 

Here and there, a bricklayer's la- 
bourer, with the day's dinner tied up 
in a handkerchief, walks briskly to his 
work, and occasionally a little knot of 
three or four schoolboys on a stolen 
bathing expedition rattle merrily over 
the pavement, their boisteroua mirth 
contrasting forcibly with the demean- 
onr of the little sweep, who, having 
knocked and rung till his arm aches, 
aod being inter&ted by m merciful 
legislature from endangering his limgs 
by calling out, sits patiently down on 
the door-step imtil the honsemaid may 
happen to awake. 

Co vent Garden market, and the ave- 
nues leading to it, are thronged with 
earts of all sorts, sizes, and descrip- 
tions, from the heavy lombering wag- 
gon, with its four stout horses, to the 
jingling costermoDger's cart with its 
consumptive donkey. The pavement 
is already strewed with decayed cab- 
bage-leaves, broken haybands, and all 
the indescribable litter of a vegetable 
market; men are shoutmg, carts back- 
ing, horses neighing, boys fighting, 
basket-women talking, piemen expa- 
tiating on the excellence of their pastry, 
and donkeys braying. These and a hun- 
dred other sounds form a compound 
discordant enough to a Londoner's ean^ 
and remarkably disagreeable to those 
of country gentlemen who are sleeping 
at the Hummums for the first time. 

Another hour passes away, and the 
day begins in good earnest The ser- 
vant of all work, who, under the plea 
of sleeping veir soundly, has utterly 
disregard^ « Missis's" ringing for half 
an hour previously, is warned by Maa> 
ter (whom Missis has sent up in his 
drapery to the landing-place for that, 
purpose), that it 's half-past six, where- 
npon she awakes all of a sudden, with 
well-feigned astonishment, and goes 
down BUun very salkjly, wishing, while 



she strikes a light, that the priz 
of spontaneous combustion woul( 
tend itself to coals and kitchen r 
When the fire is lighted, she opei 
street-door to take in the milk, i 
by the most singular coinciden< 
the world, she discovers that the 
yaot next door has just taken ii 
milk too, and that Mr. Todd's j 
man over the way, is, by an eq 
extraordinary chance, taking dow 
master's shutters. The inevitable 
sequence is, that she just steps, : 
jug in hand, as far as next door, 
to say ** good morning,** to Betsy C 
and that Mr. Todd's yonng man 
steps over ^bib way to say <* good n 
ing '* to both of 'em ; and as the a 
said Mr. Todd's yonng man is al 
as good4ooking and fascinating a 
baker himself^ the eonversatioii qu 
becomes very interesting, and prol 
would become more so, tf Betsy CI 
Missis, who always will be a foli 
her about, didn't give an angry t 
her bedroom window, on iniich 
Todd's young man triee to wl 
cooUy, as he goes back to his 
much faster than he came froB 
and the two girls run back to 
respective places, and shut their tA 
doors with surprising softness, ea 
them poking their heads out oi 
front parlour-window, a minute f 
wards, however, ostensibly witli 
view of looking at the mail whicli 
then passes by, but really for the 
pose of catchhig another glimpi 
Mr. Todd's youn^ man, who being 
of mails, but more of females, tai 
short look at the mails, and a long 
at the girls, much to the satiafiacti 
all parties concerned. 

The mail itself goes on to the c< 
o£Bce in due course, and the passei 
who are going out by the early c^ 
stare with astonishment at Uie pa 
gers who are coming in by the « 
coach, who look blue and dismal 
are evidently under the influen4 
that odd feeling produced by travel 
which makes the events of yeste 
morning seem as if tliey had lu^p 
at least six months ago, and in<j 
]^ple to wonder with oooaidei 
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mmty whether the frUods and relft- 
Qons thej took leave of a fortnlghl 
heforcyhave akered mnchaiBoe thej 
kftthem. The coach-offifie ie all aiive^ 
aad Uie eoaches which are just going 
out, are surrounded by the usual crowd 
of Jews aod nondeBcripts, who seem to 
consider. Heaven knows whjr» that it is 
quite im|K)ssiUe an/ num can mount a 
coach without requiring at least six- 
pennyworth of oranges, a itenksiie, a 
pocket-book, a last-yearns ananal, a 
pencil-caae, a piece of sponge^ aad a 
small series of caricatursa. 

Haii an hour more, and the sun 
darts his bright rays cheerfully down 
the still half-empty 8U>eets, and shines 
with snflBdent force to rouse the dismal 
laziness of the apprentice, who pauses 
every other minute from his task of 
sweeping out ihe shop and watering 
the pavement in front of it^ to tell 
another apprentice similarly employed, 
how hot it will be to-day, or to ataad 
with his right hand shading his eyes, 
and his left resting on the breom, 
gazing at the ^ Wonder," or the 
** Tally-ho^'* or the « Ninrod," orsoaw 
other &at eoaeh, till it is out of sight, 
when he re-eaten the shop, envying 
Ihe passengers en ihe onteide d the 
taat coach, and thinking of the old red 
brick house <<dowB in the coantry," 
where he went to sehool : the miseries 
of the milk and water, and thick bread 
and scrapingi^ fsding into nothing be- 
like the pleasant reeoUectiott of the 
green field the boys used to pfa^ in, 
and the green pond he was oMMd lor 
preewtting to Isil into, and other 
schoolboy assoeiationa. 

Cabs, with tnmks and baad-bozes 
between the drivers* legi and outside 
apron, rattle brisUy op aad down 
streets on their way to the coacb- 
ifices or steam-packet wharfs ; and' 
i&e cab-drivers and haekney-ooachmen 
who are on the stand polii^ up the 
ornamental part of their dingy vehicles 
-*the former wondering how people 
can prefer « them wild Iwast cariwans 
of homnibuses, to a rigUr cab with a 
fiHit trotteir," and the latter admiring 
how people can trust their necks into 
006 o£ ** them crazy cabs, when they 



esa have a 'speetaUe *adbiey cotefaa 
with a pair of 'erses ssToo't ran away 
with no vun ;*' a eonseintion vnqoea* 
tionahly lisunded on iaet, seeing that a 
baekaey coach-horse acrrer was known 
to ran at all, «exoept,*'as die sBMit 
eahmsn in front of the rank observes^ 
^ except oae, aad he run baek^ards.'* 

The shops are now oooipletely 
opened, and apprentices and shop- 
men ars busily engaged in cleaning 
and deeking the windows far the day. 
The bakers' shops in town are filled 
with servants and children waiting for 
the drawing of the first bateh of rolls 
— an operation which was performed 
a full hour ago in the suburbs ; for tiie 
early clerk population of Somers and 
Camden towns, Islington, and Penton- 
viUe, are fast pouring into the city, or 
directing their steps towards Chancery- 
lane and the Inns of Court Middle- 
a^ed men, whose salaries have by no 
means increased in the same propor- 
tion as their families, plod steadily 
along, apparently with no object in 
view but the counting-house ; know- 
ing by sight almost everybody they 
meet or overtake^ for they have seen 
them every morning (Sundays ex- 
oepted) during the l^t twenty years, 
but speaking to no one. If they do 
happen to overtake a personal ac- 
quaintaaee, they just exchange^ a 
hurried sahitation, and keep walking 
on either by his side, or in front of 
hi■^ as his rate ef walknig may chance 
to be. As to stopping to shake hands, 
or to take the friend's arm, they seem 
to think that as it is not included in 
their salary, they have no right to de 
It Saiall office Uds in htfge hats, 
who are made men before Uiey are 
boys, hurry along in purs, with their 
first eoat carefally brushed, and the 
white trousers of last Sunday plenti- 
fully besmeared with dust and ink. 
It evidently requires a considerable 
mental straggle to avoid investing 
part of the day's dinner-money in the 
pnrchsse of the stale tarts so tempt- 
ingly exposed in dusty tins at^ the 
pastry-cook's doors ; but a conscious- 
nees of their own importance and the 
reoeipt of Mfvefa idu&ivn^ vw^O^^w^iQa. 
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the prospect of an early rise to eight, 
comes to their aid, and they accord- 
ingly put their hats a little more on 
one side, and look under the bonnets 
of all the milliners' and staymakers' 
apprentices they meet — ^poor girls ! — 
the hardest worked, the worst paid, 
and too often, the worst used class of 
the community. 

Eleven o^dock, and a new set of 
people fill the streets. The goods in 
the shop^windows are invitingly ar- 
ranged ; the shopmen in their white 
neckerchiefs and spruce coats, look as 



if they oouldnH clean a window if 
their lives depended on it; the dots 
have disappeu«d from Covent Garden ; 
the waggoners have returned, and the 
costermongers repaired to their ordi- 
nary ^ beats " in the suburbs ; clerks 
are at their offices, and gigs, cabs, 
omnibuses, and saddle-horses, are 
conveying thmr masters to the same 
destination. The streets are thronged 
with a vast coneourse of people, gay 
and shabby, rich and poor, idle and 
industrious ; and we come to the heat, 
bustle, and activity of Noox. 



CHAPTER II. 



THB STRBSTfl HIGRT. 



But tlie streets of London, to be 
beheld in the very height of their 
glory, should be seen on a dark, dull, 
murky winter's night, when there is 
just enough damp gently stealing 
down to make the pavement greasy, 
without cleansing it of any of its 
impurities ; and when the heavy lazy 
mist, which bangs over every object, 
makes the gas-lamps look brighter, 
and the brilliantly-lighted shops more 
splendid, from the contrast they pre- 
sent to tiie darkness around. All the 
people who are at home on such a 
night as this, seem disposed to make 
themselves as snug and comfortable as 
possible ; and the passengers in the 
streets have excellent reason to envy 
the fortunate individuals who are 
seated by their own firesides. 

In the larger and better kind of 
streets, dining-parlour curtains are 
closely drawn, kitchen fires blaze 
brightly up, and savoury steams of 
hot dinners salute the nostrils of the 
hungry wayfarer, as he plods wearily 
by we area railings. In the suburbs, 
the muffin-boy rings his way down 
the little street, much more slowly 
than he is wont to do ; for Mrs. 
Macklin, of No. 4, has no sooner 
opened her little street-door, and 



screamed out ** Muffins t " with all 
her might, than Mrs. Walker, at No. 5, 
puts her head out of the parlour- 
window, and screams *< Muffins ! " too ; 
and Mrs. Walker has scarcely got the 
words out of her lips, than Mrs. Pep- 
low, over the way, lets loose Master 
Peplow, who darts down the street, 
witii a velocity which nothing but 
buttered muffins in perspective could 
possibly inspire, and drags the boy 
back by mam force, whereupon Mrs. 
Macklin and Mrs. Walker, just to 
saw the boy trouble, and to say a few 
neighbourly words to Mrs. Peplow at 
the same time, run over the way and 
buy thdr muffins at Mrs. Peplow's 
door, when it appears from the volun- 
tary statement of Mrs. Walker, that 
her << kittle 's jist a biling, and the 
cups and sarsers ready laid,** and that, 
as it was such a wretched night out o* 
doon, she'd made up her mind to 
have a nice hot comfortable cup o* 
tea — a determination at whi^h, by the 
most singular coincidence, the other 
two ladies had simultaneously arrived. 
After a little conversation about 
the wretchedness of the weather and 
the merits of tea,witli a digreason 
relative to tlie viciousness of boys as 
a rule, and the amiability of Muter 
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P^low as an exception, Mrs. Walker 
sees her husband coming down the 
street ; and as he must want his tea, 
poor man, after his dirty walk from 
the Docks, she instantly runs across, 
muffins in hand, and Mrs. Macklin 
does the same, and after a few words 
to Mrs. Walker, they all pop into theii' 
little houses, and slam their little 
street-doors, which are not opened 
again for the remainder of the even- 
ing, except to the nine o'clock ** beer," 
who comes round with a lantern in front 
of his tray, and says, as he lends Mrs. 
Walker "Yesterday's 'Tiscr,'* that 
he's blessed if he can hardly hold the 
pot, much less feel the paper, for it 's 
one of the bitterest nights he ever felt, 
'cept the night when the man was 
frozen to death in the Brick-field. 

After a little prophetic conversa- 
tion with the policeman at the street- 
comer, touching a probable change in 
the weather, and ue setting-in of a 
hard frost, the nine o'clock beer 
retmrns to his master's house, and 
employs himself for the remainder of 
the evening, in assiduously stirring 
the tap-room fire, and d^erentially 
taking part in the conversation of the 
worthies assembled round it. 

The streets in the vicinity of the 
Marsh-gate and Victoria Theatre pre- 
sent an appearance of dirt and dis- 
comfort on such a night, which the 
groups who lounge about ihem in no 
degree tend to diminish. Even the 
litSe block- tin temple sacred to baked 
potatoes, surmounted by a splendid 
design in variegated lamps, looks less 
gay than usual ; and as to the kidney- 
pie stand, its glory has quite departed. 
The candle in the transparent lamp, 
manufactured of oil-paper, embellished 
with ''characters," has been blown 
out fifty times, so the kidney-pie 
merchant, tired with running back- 
wards and forwards to the next wine- 
vaults, to get a light, has given up the 
idea of illumination in despair, and the 
only signs of his ** whereabout," are 
the bright sparks, of wliich a long irre- 
gular train is whirled down the street 
erery time he opens his portable oven 
toluuid a hot kidney-pie to a customer. 
No, 175. 



Flat fish, oyster, and fruit venders 
linger hopelessly in the kennel, in vain 
endeavouring to attract customers; 
and the ragged boys who usually dis- 
port themselves about the streets, 
stand crouched in Uttle knots in some 
projecting doorway, or under the can- 
vas blind of the cheesemouger's, where 
great flaring gas-lights, unshaded by 
any glass, display huge piles of bright 
red, and pale yellow cheeses, mingled 
with little five-penny dabs of dingy 
bacon, various tubs of weekly Dorset, 
and doudv rolls of ^ best fresh." 

Here they amuse themselves with 
tlieatrical converse, arising out of 
their last half-price visit to the Vic- 
toria gallery, admire tlie terrific com- 
bat, which is nightly encored, and 
expatiate on the inimitable manner in 
which Bill Thompson can *' come the 
double monkey," or go through the 
mysterious involutions of a sailor's 
hornpipe. 

It IS nearly eleven o* clock, and the 
cold thin rain which has been drizzling 
so long, is beginning to pour down in 
good earnest ; the baked-potato man 
has departed — the kidney-pie man han 
just walked away with bis warehouse 
on his arm — the cheesemonger has 
drawn in his blind, and the boys have 
dispersed. The constant clicking of 
pattens on the slippy and uneven 
pavement, and the rustling of umbrel- 
las, as the wind blows against the 
shop-windows, bear testimony to the 
inclemency of the night ; and the 
policeman, with his oilskin cape but- 
toned closely round him, seems as he 
holds his hat on his head, and turns 
round to avoid the gust of wind and 
rain which drives against him at the 
street-comer, to be very far from con- 
gratulating himself on the prospect 
before him. 

The Uttle chandler's shop with the 
cracked bell behind the door, whose 
melancholy tinkling has been regulated 
by the demand for quarterns of sugar 
and half-ounces of coffee, is shutting 
up. The crowds which have been 
passing to and fro during the whole 
day, are rapidly dwindling away ; and 
the noise of shou^^ an^ (^;>&xt«^\x^ 
D ^ 
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which issnes from the pnblic-honses, 
is almost the only sound that breaks 
the melancholy stillness of ths night. 

There was another, font it has ceased. 
That wretched woman with the infant 
in her arms, round whose meagre 
form the remnant of lier own scanty 
shawl is carefully wrapped, has been 
attempting to sing some popular ballad, 
in the hope of wringing a few pence 
from the compassionate passer-by. A 
brutal laugh at her weak voice is all 
she has gained. The tears fall thick 
and fast down her own pale fiaoe ; the 
child is cold and hungry, and its low 
half-stifled wailing adds to the misery 
of its wretched mother, as she moans 
aloud, and sinks despairingly down, 
on a cold damp door-step. 

Singing ! How few of those -who 
pass such a miserable creature as this, 
think of the anguish of heart, the 
sinking of soul and spirit, which ihe 
very effort of singing produces. Bitter 
mockery ! Disease, neglect, and 
starvation, faintly articulating the 
words of the joyous ditty, that has 
enlivened your hours of feasting and 
merriment, God knows how often! 
It is no subject of jeering. The weak 
tremulous voice tells a fearful tale of 
want and famishing ; and the feeble 
singer of this roaring song mi^ tmr 
away, only to die of cold and hunger. 

One o'clock ! Parties returning 
from the different theatres foot it 
through the muddy streets ; cabs, 
hackney-coaches, carriages, and ^e- 
atre omnibuses, roll ewifUy by ; water- 
men with dim dirty lanterns in their 
hands, and large braas plates upon 
their breasts, who have been shouting 
and rushing about for the last two 
hours, retire to their watering-houses, 
to solace themselves with the creature 
comforts of pipes and purl ; tlie half- 
price pit and box frequenters of the 
theatres throng to the different houses 
of refreshment ; and chops, kidneys, 
x»bbits, oysters, stout, cigars, and 
** goes'* innumerable, are served up 
amidst a noise and confusion of 
smoking, mnning, knife-clattering, 
Mad waiter-chattering, perfectly in- 
deacribabh. 



The more musical portion of the phiy- 
goiug community betake themselves 
to some harmonic meeting. As a 
matter of curiosity let us follow them 
thither for a few moments. 

In a lofty room of spacious dimen- 
sions, are seated some eighty oriihan- 
di*ed guests knocking Uttle pewter 
measureeon the tables, and hammering 
away, wifli the handles of their kniveB, 
as if tliey were so many trunk-miikers. 
They are applauding a glee, ^hicfa has 
just been executed by the three ^ pro- 
fessional gentiemen^' at the top of the 
centre table, one of whom is in «tiie 
chair — the little pompous man widi 
the bald head just emerging from the 
collar 'of his green coat. The others 
are seated on either side of him— 4lie 
stout man wi& the small voice, and 
the thin-'faoed dark man in black. 
The little man in the chair is a most 
amusing personage, — twh cond c ee en d- 
ing grandeur, and §uch a votee ! 

^'Bass ! " as ihe young gentleman 
near us with the blue atoek foreibly 
remarks to his eompamon, ^ bass ! I 
believe yon ; 'he ean go down lower 
than any man : so low sometimes that 
you caiiH hear him.'* And ao he does. 
To hear him growling away, gradoaUy 
lower and lower down, till he can*t 
get back again, is the most delightiid 
thing in the world, and it 'is qnite im- 
possible to witness unmoved the im- 
pressive solemnity with wfaioh he 
pours forth hn soul in^'My 'art^ in 
the *igldands," or «<The forwe old 
Hoak." The stout man is also ad- 
dicted to aentimentality, and warhles 
"Fly, fly from -the world, my Bessy, 
with me," or some -such song, wi&i 
htdy-like sweetness, and in tiie most 
seductive tones imaginable. 

** Pr^ give your orders, gen1^n*n 
— prity give your orders," — says tfie 
pale-faeed man with the red head ; 
and demands for " goes ** of gin and 
** goes " of brandy, and pints of stoot, 
and cigars of peculiar mildness, are 
vociferously made from all parts of 
the room. The " professional gen- 
tlemen" are in the very heigltt of tiimr 
glory, and b^tow condescending nods, 
or even a word or two of recognition 
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on the better known frequenters of 
the room, in the most bland and 
patronising manner possible. 

That little round-faced man, with 
the sm^ brown surtout, white stock- 
ings and shoes, is in the comic line ; 
the rniaLed air ofaelf->denial,aadni«ital 
ooiHcioiifliieflB of his own powens, with 
whksfa he admowledges the call of 
^ chaic, is partioolarly gratifjing. 
** Gen 'i'meiif" 81^ the httle pompous 
man,Jweompaiiying the word with a 
knoek of the pvesident's hammer on 
the tahln " GenTmen, allow >in8 to 
daim fDHT attention— our firiend,Mr. 
Smnggns mUd oblige."— « Bravo 1 " 
shout the company; and Smoggina, 
after aceasidexmble quantity of cough- 
ing by wi^ of symphony, and a most 
£M9etion8 aoiff or two, which afford 
genexAl dnlight, tings a eomic «oqg, 
with A lal-de-ral — tol-d^tfrol eharus at 
the end .of eTorgr verae, inneh ionger 
than the vene itself. It is isceived 
unhoundad .applaue, and lafter 



some aspiring genius has volunteered 
a recitation, and fuled dismally therein, 
Uie little pompous man gives another 
knock, and says, " Gknl'men, we will 
attempt a glee, if you please." This 
announcement calls fox^ tumultuous 
i^iplanse, and the .moie energetic 
spirits express ihe jmquaUfied i^flpiD- 
bfition it affords Ihem, by knocking 
one or two t^pi glasses off their li^ 
— a hnmoious devioe ; but one whioh 
frequently occaaioas some slight alter- 
oatien when the foam of paying the 
damage is furppoaed to be gone through 
by the waiter. 

Seenea Jike these are continued 
until thvae or four oWock in the 
mornings and ««en whentiiey close, 
fresh noes open to ihe inquisitive 
novioe. But as a dasoBiption of .all of 
them, however alight, would require a 
vokua[ie,.the oonfcenta of which, how- 
ever inatmotMie, would be hy no 
means pleasing, we make .onr bow, 
and dropihe-onttain. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SHOPS AND THEIR TENANTS. 



What inexhaiistible food for specu- 
latioDy do the streets of London afford ! 
We nerer were able to agree with 
Sterne in pitying the nofn who could 
travel from Dan to Beer8heba,and say 
that all was barren ; we hare not the 
slightest commiseration for the man 
who can take np his hat and stick, and 
walk from Coveni>garden to St. Paul's 
churchyard, and back into the bargain, 
without deriring some amusement — 
we had almost said instruction — from 
his perambulation. And yet there are 
such beings: we meet them erery day. 
Large black stocks and light waist- 
coats, jet canes and discontented coun- 
tenances, are the characteristics of the 
race ; other people brush quickly by 
youy steadily plodding on to business, 
or cheerfully running after pleasure. 
These men linger lisuessly past, look- 
ing as happy and animated as a police- 
man on duty. Nothing seems to make 
an impression on their minds: nothing 
short of being knocked down by a 
porter, or run over by a cab, will dis- 
turb their equanimity. You will meet 
Hbem on a fine day in any of the leading 
thoroughfares: peep through the win- 
dow of a west-end cigar-shop in the 
erening, if you can manage to get a 
glimpse between the blue curtains 
which intercept the vulvar gaze, and 
you see them in their only enjoyment 
of existence. There they are lounging 
about, on round tubs and pipe-boxes, 
in all the dignity of whiskers, and 
gilt watch-guards ; whispering soft 
nothings to the young lady in amber, 
with the large ear-rings, who, as she 
sits behind the counter in a blaze of 
adoration and gas-light, is the admi- 
ration of all the female servants in the 
neighbourhood, and the envy of every 
milmier*s apprentice within two miles 
round. 

One of our principal amusements is 

to wMtch the gradual progress — the 

n'ae or faJ! — of pArticuIar shops. We 



have formed an intimate acquaintance 
with several, in different parts of town, 
and are perfectly acquainted widi their 
whole history. We could name off- 
hand, twenty at least, which we are 
quite sure have paid no taxes for the 
last six years. They are never in- 
habited for more than two months 
consecutively, and, we verily believe, 
have witnessed every retail trade in 
the directory. 

There is one, whose history is a 
sample of the rest, in whose ute we 
have taken especial interest, having 
had the pleasure of knowing it ever 
since it has been a shop. It is on the 
Surrey side of the water — a little dis- 
tance beyond the Marsh-gate. It was 
originally a substantial, ffood>looking 
private house enough ; we landlord 
got into difficulties, Uie house got into 
Chancery, the tenant went away, and 
the house went to ruin. At this 
period our acquaintance with it com- 
menced : the paint was all worn off; 
the windows were broken, the area 
was green with neglect and the over- 
flowings of the water-butt; the butt . 
itself was without a lid, and the street- | 
door was the very picteire of misery. 
The chief pastime of the children in 
the vicinity had been to assemble in s 
body on the steps, and take it in torn 
to knock loud double knocks at the 
door, to the great satisfaction of the 
neighbours generally, and especially 
of the nervous old lady next door 
but one. Numerous complaints were 
made, and several small basins of 
water discharged over the offenders) 
but without effect. In this state of 
things, the marine-store dealer at the 
comer of the street, in the mo6t 
obliging manner took the knocker offt 
and sold it: and the unfortunate house 
looked more wretched than ever. 

We deserted our friend for a fev 
weeks. What was our surprise, on 
our return, to find no trace of iti 
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existence ! In its place wm a hand- 
some shop, fast approaching to a state 
ci completion, and on tlie shutters 
were large bills, informing the public 
that it would shortly be opened with 
^ an eztensiTe stock of linen-drapery 
and haberdashery." It opened in due 
course; there was the name of the 
proprietor ** and Co." in gilt letters, 
afanoet too dazzling to look at. Such 
ribbons and shawls ! and two such 
eleeant young men behind the counter, 
eaoi in a dean collar and white neck- 
cloth, like the lover in a farce. As 
to the proprietor, he did nothing but 
walk up and down the shop, and hand 
seats to the ladies, and hold important 
eofiTersations with the handsomest of 
the young men, who was shrewdly 
suspected by the neighbours to be the 
" Cb." We saw all this with sorrow ; 
we felt a fatal presentiment that the 
shop was doomed — and so it was. Its 
decay was slow, but sure. Tickets 
gradually appeared in the windows; 
■dten rolls of flannel, with labels on 
them, were stuck outside the door ; 
then a bill was pasted on the street- 
door, intimating that the first floor 
was to let imfumished; then one of 
the young men disappeared altogether, 
and the other took to a black necker- 
chief^ and the proprietor took to drink- 
ing. The shop became dirty, broken 
panes of glass remained unmended, 
and the stock disappeared piecemeal. 
At last the company's man came to 
cut off the water, and then the linen- 
draper cut off himself, leaving the 
landlord his eompliments and the key. 
The next occupant was a fancy sta- 
tioner. The shop was more modesty 
painted than before, still it was neat ; 
bat somehow we always thought, ss 
we passed, (that it looked like a poor 
and struggling concern. We wished 
the man well, but we trembled for his 
success. He was a widower evidently, 
and had employment elsewhere, for he 
passed us everv morning on his road 
to the dty. The business was carried 
on by his eldest daughter. Poor girl I 
she needed no assistance. We occa- 
sionally caught a glimpse of two or 
three children, in mourning like her- 



self, as they sat in tlie little parlour 
behind the shop; and we never passed 
at night without seeing the eldest sirl 
at work, either for them, or in makmg 
some elegant little trifle for sale. We 
often thought, as her pale face looked 
more sad and pensive in the dim 
candle-light, that if those thought- 
less females who interfere with the 
miserable market of poor creatures 
such as these, knew but one half of the 
misery they suffer, and the bitter pri- 
vations they endure, in their honour- 
able attempts to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence, they would, perhaps, resign even 
opportunities for the gratification of 
vanity, and an immodest love of self- 
display, rather than drive tiiem to a 
last dreadful resource, which it would 
shock the delicate feelings of these 
charitaJbU ladies to hear named. 

But we are forgetting the shop. 
Well, we continued to watch it, and 
every day showed too clearly the in- 
creasing poverty of its inmates. The 
children were clean, it is true, but 
their clothes were threadbare and 
shabby; no tenant had been procured 
for the upper part of the house, from 
the letting of which, a portion of the 
means of paving the rent was to have 
been derived, and a slow, wasting con- 
sumption prevented the eldestgirl from 
continuing her exertions. Quarter-day 
arrived. The landlord had suffered 
from the extravagance of his last 
tenant, and he had no compassion for 
the struggles of his successor ; he put 
in an execution. As we passed one 
morning, the broker's men were re- 
moving Uie little furniture tliere was 
in the house, and a newly-posted bill 
informed us it was again ** To Let" 
What became of the last tenant we 
never could learn; we believe the girl 
is psst all suffering, and beyond all 
sorrow. God help herl We hope 
she is. 

We were somewhat curious to ascer- 
tain what would be the next stage — for 
that the place had no chance of suc- 
ceeding now, was perfectly clear. The 
bill was soon taken down, and some 
alterations were being made in the 
interior of the dioi^. "^ « ^^x^ \\i ^ 
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fever of expectation ; we exhansted 
conjecture — we iroagined all possible 
trades^ none of which wore perfectly 
reconcilable witii our idem of the 
gradual decaj of the tenement. It 
opened, and we wondered why we had 
not guessed at the real state of the 
case before. The shop — not a large 
one at the best of times — had been 
converted into two: one was a bonnet* 
shape maker's, the other waa opened 
by a tobacconist, who also dealt in 
walking-sticlu and Sunday newspapers; 
the two were separated by a thin par- 
tition, covered with tawdry striped, 
paper. 

The tobacconist remained: in po*- 
session longer than any tenant within 
our recoUeetion. He was w red^fiMod, 
impudent, good-for-nothing dog, evi^^ 
dently acenstomed to take thing* as 
they came, and to make the best of a 
bad job. He sold as many dgam aa 
he could, and smoked tfie rest; He 
occupied the shop as long as he oonld 
make peace vrith the lancHord; and 
when he could no longer live in quii^ 
he very coolly locked the door, and 
bolted himself. From this penod, the 
two little dens have undergone imm- 
merable changesn ThetobaoBonisiwMB 
succeeded by a theatrical hair-dreasec, 
who ornamented the window with a 



great variety^of " characters," and ter- 
rific combats. The bonnets^ape maker 
gave place to a green^groeer, and the 
histrionie bariwrwaasncceected, in his 
turn, by a tailor. So numerous have 
been the changes, that we have of late 
done little more than mark the peen- 
liar but certain indications of & house 
being pooriy inhabited. It has been 
progressing by afanost impereeptible 
de^es. The occupiers or the shops 
have gradnally^ given up ivom titer 
room, until they have only reserved 
die littleparleur f o rtfaemadvesi. First 
there^ appeared k brass plate on the 
privvte dooc^ with *< Ladies^ Sdiool " 
legibly engni^ed- thereon ; shortly 
afitenmnds we observed a second brass 
phktr, tfasn a bdl, and then another 
belL 

When wepansed'in firant of our old 
friend, and obecnrod these signs of 
poverty, which are not to be mi^akeo, 
we thought as we turned **^y) that 
the house had attained its lowest pitch 
of degnalation: We were wrong. 
When we U^t passed it, a «dah7" 
was estri)lished in the area, and a 
party of mdaneholy-looking fowii 
were amnsing Uiemselves^ by raraiing 
in St the froxt dom^ and eol; at As 
baek one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SCOTLAITD-TASD. 



SooTLANi>-TARD is a Small — at very 
nmll — tract of land, bounded on one 
ndto bj the riv«r Thames, on the other 
hf tbe gardens of Nartbnmbcrland 
Hcnae : ahattmg at one end on. the 
bottom at Northiiniberiand>atreet^ at 
tfaa odier on th» faaok o£ Whitehall- 
plaeec When tfaia tesritocy waa fint 
ae ehiiita lly diecoFensd by a eountry 
giliem— who lottk bia way in the 
Strand, some jwara agn^ the original 
w t tl er a were fonadi to be a. tailor, a 
publican, tvpo eating»honae keepen^ 
aad' » ft«ii*pie makier ;. and it waa 
aleaftmnd to ouutain a zaee a£ strong 
and boUiy men^ who repaired to the 
whaK& in Seotland-yard regularly 
ewecy moRnhg, ahout five or six 




o'do^ to fill heavy waggona with 
eoai^ with which they proceeded to 
diitaBt placea np< tba oeunteyy and 
aappHed tfaa inhalHhknta with fheL 
When they had^emptiBd thnrwaggons, 
thsj^ again retanoed fsr a fiDssh supply ; 
and tlus tEsda wnnoootinned throngho 
onft the yean. 

JLs the setthEa* dezirab theic sub- 
aBtenoa from ministning ta the wants 
oi Ifaeae primitive tnuAmn, the aKieles 
eatpsaud for walpjand tfan plasea wheve 
soldy. bore strong ontwncd 
of beinf^ expressly adapted to 
tastes and wishes; The tailov 
di^>]ayedi in his windonr m- Lilliputian 
psir A l8athaa-gaiterB,.and a> dimimir 
tiae iwmdt fipoek^ while: eacfa^^ daoirpesi 
apprsfriately gsmished. widk a 
! ef n.eeai4Bek. Tha tara eatings 

joiatB of a 
snd puddings o£a^ solidify, 
couldlappre> 
;: and tha frnii*pie maker dia> 
hia weU-florubbed window*- 
board large white compoeitioBa. of 
flonr and: diip|inig|. omamented with 
pi^ stsiBs^ giving, ridi ptomise of the 
which msde their hnga 
iths wateiv m tfa^lingoBed pnst. 

spotkin all. Soo^ 



land-yard was the old public boose in 
the comer. Here, in a dark wain- 
8cotted»room of ancient appearance, 
cheered by the glow of a mighty fire, 
and decorated with an enormous clock, 
whereof the face was white, and the 
figrawe black, sat the lusty coalheaven, 
quaffing large draughts of Barclay's 
besty aod puffing forth volumes of 
smoke, which wreathed heavily above 
their heads^ and involved the room in 
a thick dark cloud. From this apart- 
ment might their voices be heard on a 
winter's night, pmetrating to the very 
bank of the river, as they shouted out 
some sturdy chorus, or roared forth 
die burden of a popular song ; dwell- 
ing i^>on the last few words with a 
stieni^ and length of emphasis 
which made the very roof tremble 
above them. 

Here, too, would they tell old legends 
of what, the Thames was in ancient 
tiuKs, when, the Patent Shot Manufao- 
toiiy wasn't builty and Waterloo- 
bridgp had never been thought of ; 
andi then they would shake their heads 
^th portentoua looks^. to the deep 
edification) of the rising generation of 
heavei% who crowded roimd them, 
and wondered where all this would 
end ; whereat the tailor would take 
hia pipe solemnly from his mouth, and 
say, bow that he hoped it might end 
well, but he very much doubted 
whether it would or not, and couldn't 
rightly tell.what to make of it — a mys- 
terious expression of opinion, delivered 
with ai semi-prophetic air, which never 
failed to elicit the fullest concurrence 
of the assembled company ; and so 
they would go on drinking and won- 
dering till ten o'clock came, and with 
it the^ tailor's wife to fetch him home, 
whsD' the httle party broke up, to 
meet again in the same room, and 
ssy and' do precisely the same things 
oul the following evening at the same 
hour. 
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About this time the barges that 
came up ihe rirer began to bring 
vague rumours to Scotland-yard of 
somebody in ihe city having been 
heard to say, that the Lord Mayor 
had threatened in so many words to 
pull down the old London-bridge, and 
build up a new one. At first tliese 
rumours were disregarded as idle 
tales, wholly destitute of foundation, 
for nobody iu Scotland-yard doubted 
that if the Lord Mayor contemplated 
any such dark design, he would just be 
clapped up in the Tower for a week or 
two, and then killed off for high treason. 

By degrees, however, the reports 
grew stronger, and more frequent, 
and at last a barge, laden with nume- 
rous chaldrons of the best Wallsend, 
brought up the positive intelligence 
that several of the arches of the old 
bridge were stopped, and that prepa- 
rations were actually in progress for 
constructing the new one. What an 
excitement was visible in the old tap- 
room on that memorable night 1 Each 
man looked into his neighbour's face, 
pale with alarm and astonishment, and 
read therein an echo of the sentiments 
which filled his own breast The 
oldest heaver present proved to de- 
monstration, that the moment the 
piers were removed, all the water in 
the Thames would run clean off, and 
leave a dry gully in its place. What 
was to become of the <KMd-barges — of 
the trade of Scotland-yard— of the 
very existence of its population ! The 
tailor shook his head more sagely 
than usual, and grimly pointing to a 
knife on the table, bid them wait and 
see what happened. He said nothing 
— not he ; but if the Lord Mayor 
didn't fall a victim to popular indig- 
nation, why he would be rather 
astonished ; that was alL 

They did wait; barge after barge 
arrived, and still no tidings of the 
assassination of the Lord Mavor. The 
first stone was laid : it was done by a 
Duke — the King's brother. Years 
passed away, and the bridge was 
opened by tiie King himsell In 
course of time, the piers were re- 
moved ; And when the people in Scot- 



land-yard got up next morning in the 
confident expectation of being able to 
step over to Pedlar*s Acre without 
wetting the soles of their shoes, they 
found to their unspeakable astonish- 
ment that the water was just where it 
used to be. 

A result so different from that 
which they had anticipated from this 
first improvement, produced its full 
effect upon the inhabitants of Scot- 
land-yaitL One of the eating-house 
keepers began to court public opinion, 
and to look for customers among a 
new class of people. He covered his 
little dining-tables with white cloths, 
and got a painter's apprentice to in- 
scribe something about not joints frttm 
twelve to two, in one of the little panes 
of his shop-window. Improvement 
began to march with rapid strides to 
the very threshold of Scotland-yard. 
A new market sprung up at Hunger- 
ford, and the rolice Commissioners 
established their office in Whitehall- 
place. The traffic in Scotland-yard 
increased; fresh Members were added 
to the House of Commons, the Metro- 
politan Representatives found it a 
near cut, and many other foot passen- 
gers followed their example. 

We marked the advance of dvilisa- 
tion, and beheld it with a sigh. The 
eaUng-house keeper who manfully 
resisted the innovation of table-eloths, 
was losing ground every day, as his 
opponent gained it, and a deadly fend 
sprung np between them. The gen- 
teel one no longer took his evenmg's 
pint in Scotland-yard, but drank gin 
and water at a *< parlour " in Parliar 
ment-street The fruit-pie maker stall 
continued to visit the old room, but he 
took to smoking cigars, and began to 
call himself a pastrycook, and to read 
the papers. The old heavers still 
assembled round the andent fireplace, 
but their talk was mournful : and the 
loud song and the joyous shout were 
heard no more. 

And what is Scotland-yard newt 
How have its old customs changed ; 
and how has ihe ancient simpUci^ of 
its inhabitants faded away ! The old 
tottering public-house is converted 
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into a spacious and lofty ** wine- 
▼anlta ;** gold leaf has been naed in 
the construction of the letters which 
emblazon its exterior, and the poet's 
art has been called into requisition, to 
intimate that if you drink a certain 
description of ale, you must hold fast 
by the niL The tailor exhibits in his 
window the pattern of a foreign-look- 
ing brown surtout, with silk buttons, 
a nir collar and fur cuffs. He wears a 
stripe down the outside of each leg of 
his trousers : and we have detected 
his asristants (for he has assistants 
now) in the act of sitting on the shop- 
board in the same uniform. 

At the other end of the little row of 
houses a boot-maker has established 
himself in a brick box, with the ad- 
ditional innovation of a ftnt floor; 
and here he exposes for sale, boots — 
real Wellington boots — an article 
which a few years ago, none of the 
original inhabitants had ever seen or 
heard of. It was but the other day, 
that a dress-maker opened another 
little box in the middle of the row ; 
and, when we thought that the spirit 
of change could produce no alteration 
beyond that, a jeweller i^peared, and 
not content with exposing gilt rings and 
copper bracelets out of number, put 
op an announcement, which still sticks 
in his window, that ^ ladies* ears may 
be pierced within.** The dress-maker 
employs a young lady who wears 
pocketo in her apron ; and the tailor 
informs the public that gentlemen may 
have Aeir own materials made up. 



Amidst all this change, and rest- 
lessness, and innovation, there remains 
but one old man, who seems to mourn 
the downfall of this ancient place. He 
holds no converse with human kind, 
but, seated on a wooden bench at the 
anglo of the wall which fronts the 
crossmg from Whitehall-place, watches 
in silenoe the gambols of his ideek and 
well-fed dogs. He is the presiding 
genius of Scotland-yard. Years and 
years have rolled over his head ; but, 
in fine weather or in foul, hot or cold, 
wet or dry, hail, rain, or snow, he is 
still in his accustomed spot Misery 
and want are depicted in his counte- 
nance ; his form is bent bv age, his 
head is gray with length of trud, but 
there he sits from day to day, brood- 
ing over the past ; and thither he will 
continue to drag his feeble limbs, until 
his eyes have closed upon Scotland- 
yard, and upon the world together. 

A few years hence, and the anti- 
quary of anotlier generation looking 
into some mouldy record of the strife 
and passions that agitated the worid in 
these times, may glance his eye over 
the pages we have just filled : and not 
all his knowledge of the history of the 
past, not all his black-letter lore, or 
his sldll in book-collecting, not all the 
dry studies of a long life, or the dusty 
volumes that have cost him a fortune, 
may help him to the whereabouts, 
either of Scotland-yard, or of any one 
of the landmarks we have mentioned 
in describing it. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SBTEir DIALS. 



Wb YiKwe ahvBjB been of opinion 
thai if Tom- King aod tfte Frenchman 
had not immortaliaed Seren Dials^ 
Seven Dials would have inunortaUaed 
itaelf. Seven Dials ! the region of 
song and poetry — ^first eflhsions, and 
last dying speeches : hallowed by the 
names of Catnach and of Pitta — names 
that will entwine themselves wtdi 
costermongers, and barrel omB% 
when penny magazinea shall haive 
soperseded' penny yards of song, and 
capital punishment be unknown ! 

Look at the construction of the 
place. The gordian knot was all very 
well in its way : so was the mace of 
Hampton Court : so is the maze at 
the Beulah Spa : so were die ties of 
stiff white neckcloths, when the diffl*- 
culty of getting- one on, was only 
to be equaUed by the apparent impoe*> 
ribility of ever getting* it off again. 
But what involudomr can compare 
with those of Seven Dials! Where 
is there such another maze of streets, 
courts, lanes, and aHeya! Where 
such a pure mixture of Englishmen 
and Iriehmenj as in this complicated 
part of London! We boldly Kmr 
tiiat we doubt the vetadty^ of the 
lesend to whidi we have adverted. 
We can suppose a man cash enough 
to inquire at random — at a house 
with lodgers too— for a Mr. Thomp- 
son, with all but the certainty before 
his eyes, of finding at least two or 
three Thompsons in any house of 
moderate dimensions; but a French- 
man — a Frenchman in Seven Dials 1 
Pooh I He was an Irishman. Tom 
King's education had been neglected 
in his infancy, and as he couldn't 
understand half the man s^d, he took 
it for granted he was talking French. 

The stranger who finds himself in 

** The Dials" for the first time, and 

stands Belzoni-Iike, at the entrance of 

Beren obscure passages, uncertain 

wJu'cb to take, will see enough around 



him to keep his curiosity and ] 
awake for no inconnderal: 
From, the irregvdar square in 
he has plunged; die streets an 
dart in all diraetions, until 1 
lost in the unwholesome vapoi 
hangs over the house-to] 
renders the dirty perspeetiv 
tain and> confined ; and lou 
every comei^ as if they came 
tak» a few gasps of such free 
has found it» way so far, hi 
much exhausted already,, 
enablted t<r force itself into th( 
aU^« aiennd, are groups oi 
whoee appearance and dwellin 
fill any mind but a regular Lo 
with astonishment. 

On one side, a little en 
collected round a couple ol 
who having imbibed the coi 
various ** three-outs*' of gin as 
in the course of the morning, 
length diffeced on some ] 
domeatie amuigement, and ai 
ere of settling the quarrel 
tonly, by an appeal to blows 
to the intereet of other lad 
live in the same house^ and te 
adjoining^ and who are all | 
on one side or other. 

<^yy dnn*t you pitch ii 
Sarah?*' exdauns one haU 
matron, by way of encoun 
*' Vy don't you 1 if wy 'usb 
treated her with a drain las 
unbeknown to me, I *d tear 1 
cious eyes out — a wixen !*' 

<< What's the matter, n 
inquires another old woman, y 
just bustled up to die spot 

** Matter I '* replies the first i 
talking at the obnoxious coi 
*< matter I Here *s poor del 
Sulliwin, as has five blessed < 
of her own, can't go out a cha 
one artemoon, but what hussi 
be a comin*, and *dcing avay 1 
'usband, as she's been mar 
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twelve year come next £laster Mon- 
day, for I see tUe certiiicate yen I vaa 
a drinkin' a cup o' tea vith her, only 
the werry last blessed. Ven'sday as 
ever was sent. I 'appen*d to say 
promiscuously < Mrs. SuUiwin, says 

I ^" 

** What do you mean by hussies ! '* 
interrupts a champion of the other 
party, who has evinced a strong incli- 
nation throughout to get up a branch 
fight on her own account ("Hoo- 
roar," ejaculates a pot-boy in paren^ 
thesis, *<put the kye-boek on her, 
Mary ! **)> " What do you mean by 
hussies P reiterates the champion. 

** Niver mind,*' replies the opposi- 
tion expressively, " niver mind ; gou 
go home, and,, ven you're cpiite sobeiv 
mend your stockings." 

This somewhat personid allusion, 
not only to the lady's habits of intem- 
perance, but also to the state of her 
wardrobe, rouses her utmost ire, and 
she accordingly complies with the 
argent request of the bystandOTs to 
^ pitek in/* with considerable alacrity. 
The scuffle became general, and 
terminates, in minor play-bill phraseo- 
logy, with ''arrival of tiie polic»> 
men, interior of the stationrhouse, 
and impressive d^fumemtnL** 

In addition to the numerous groups 
who are idling about the gin-shops and 
squabbling in the centre of the road, 
ev^ry post in the open space has its 
oecnpanty who leans against it for 
hours, with listless perseverance. It 
is odd enough that one class of men 
in London appear to have no enjoy- 
ment beyond leaning against posts. 
We never saw a regular bricklayer's 
labourer take any other recreation, 
fighting excepted. Pass through St. 
Gileses in the evening of a week-day, 
there they are in their fustian dresses, 
spotted with brick-dust and whitewash, 
leaning against posts. Walk through 
Seven Dials on Sunday moroing : 
there they are again, drab or light 
corduroy trowsers, Blucher boots, 
blue coats, and great yellow waist- 
coats, leaning against posts. The idea 
of a man dressing himself in his best 
clothes, to lean agamst a post all day 1 



The peculiar character of these 
streets, and the dose resemblanee each 
one bears to its neighbour, by no 
means tends to decrease the bewilder- 
ment in. which the unexperienced 
wayfiirer through ''the Disis*' finds 
himsetf involved. He traverses streets 
of dirty, straggling houses, with now 
and then an unexpected court composed 
of buildings as ill-proportioned and 
deformed as the hslf-naked children 
that wallow in the kennels. Here and 
there, a^ little dark chandler's shop, 
with a cracked bell hung up behind 
the door to announce the entrance of 
a customer, or betray the presence of 
some young gentlonan in whom a 
passion for shop tills has developed 
itself at an early age : others, as if 
for support, against some handsome 
lofty building, which usurps the place 
of a low dingy public-house ; long 
rows- of broken and patched windows 
expose plants that may have flourished 
when "The Dials'' were built, in 
vessels as dirty as " The Dials '" them- 
selves ; and shops for the purchase of 
ragsy bones, old iron, and kitehen-stufi^, 
vie in deanUness with the bird-fisn- 
ciers and rabbit-dealers, which one 
might fancy so many arks, but for the 
irresistible conviction that no bird in 
its proper senses, who was permitted 
to leave one of them, would ever como 
back again. Brokers' shops, which 
would seem to have been established 
by humane individuals, sa refuges for 
destitute bugs, interspersed with an- 
nouncements of day-schools, penny 
theatres, petition-writers, mangles, 
and music for balls or routs, complete 
the " still life " of the subject ; and 
dirty men, filthy women, squalid 
children, fluttering shuttlecocks, noisy 
battledores, reeking pipes, bad fruit, 
more tiian doubtful oysters, attenuated 
cats, depressed dogs, and anatomical 
fowls, are its cheerful accompaniments. 
If the exteAal appearance of the 
houses, or a glance at their inhabitants, 
present but few attractions, a closer 
acquaintance with either is little cal- 
culated to alter one's first impression. 
Every room has its separate tenant, 
and every tenant is, by the «ass^<b tsc>^^ 
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terious dispensation which causes a 
country corate to '< increase and mul- 
tiply'* most marvellously, generally 
the head of a numerous family. 

The man in the shop, perhaps, is in 
the baiced ''jemmy ** Une, or we fire- 
wood and hearth-stone line, or any 
other line which requires a floating 
capital of eighteen pence or there- 
abouts : and he and ms family live in 
the shop, and the small back parlour 
behind it. Then there is an Irish 
labourer and his family in the back 
kitchen, and a jobbing-man — carpet- 
beater and so forth — with his family 
in the front one. In the front one- 
pair, there's another man with another 
wife and family, and in the back one- 
pair, there's ^ a young 'oman as takes 
in tambour-work, and dresses quite 
genteel,** who talics a good deal about 
*' my fHend,*' and can't " abear any- 
thing low.** The second floor front, 
and the rest of the lodgers, are just a 
second edition of the people oelow, 
except a shabby-genteel man in the 
back attic, who has his half-pint of 
coffee every morning from the coffee- 
shop next door but one, which boasts 
a little front den called a coffee-room, 
with a fire-place, over which is an 
inscription, politely requesting that, 
" to prevent mistakes,'* customers will 
''please to pay on delivery." The 
shabby-genteel man is an object of 
some mystery, but as he leads a life of 
seclusion, and never was known to 
buy anything beyond an occasional 



pen, except half-pints of coff^ee, penny 
loaves, and ha'porths of ink, his fellow- 
lodgers very naturally suppose him to 
be an author ; and rumours are cur- 
rent in the Dials, that he writes poems 
for Mr. Warren. 

Now any bodv who passed through 
the Dials on a hot summer*s evening, 
and saw the different women of the 
house gossiping on the steps, would be 
apt to think that all was harmony 
among them, and that a more primitive 
set of people than the native Diallers 
could not be imagined. Alas I the 
man in the shop illtreats his family ; 
the carpet-beater extends his pro- 
fessional pursuits to his wife ; the one- 
pair front has an undying feud with 
the two-pair front, in consequence of 
the two-pair front persisting in dancing 
over his (the one-pair front's) head, 
when he and his family have retired 
for the night ; the two-pair back wiU 
interfere with the front kitchen's chil- 
dren ; the Irishman comes home 
drunk every other night, and attacks 
every body ; and the one pair back 
screams at every tiling. Animosities 
spring up between floor and floor ; 
tne vexy cellar asserts his equality. 
Mrs. A. "smacks'* Mrs. B.'s diild, 
for "making faces.** Mrs. B. forth- 
with throws cold water over Mrs. A.'s 
child for " calling names.*' The hus- 
bands are embroiled — the quarrel 
becomes general — an assault is the 
consequence, and a police-officer the 
result 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MXDITATIONS IN MONMOUTH-STREET. 



Wb have always entertained a par- 
tienlar attachment towards Monmouth- 
street, as the only true and real em- 
porium for second-hand wearing 
apparel. Monmouth-street is vene- 
rable from its antiquity,and respectable 
from its usefulness. Holyweil-street 
we despise ; the red-headed and red- 
whiskered Jews who forcibly haul you 
into their squalid houses, and thrust 
you into a suit of clothes, whether yon 
will or not, we detest. 

The inhabitants of Monmouth-street 
are a distinct class ; a peaceable and 
retiring raee, who immure themselves 
for the most part in deep cellars, or 
small back parlours, and who seldom 
come forth into the world, except in 
the dusk and coolness of evening, 
when they may b^ seen seated, in chairs 
cm the pavement, smoking their pipes, 
rap watdiing the gambols of their en- 
gaging children as they revel in the 
^tter, a happy troop of infantine sca- 
vengers. Their countenances bear a 
thoughtful and a dirty east, certain in- 
dications of their love of traffic ; and 
their habitations are distinguished by 
that disregard of outward appearance, 
and neglect of personal comfort, so 
common among people who are con- 
stantly immersed in profound specu- 
latioiis,and deeply engaged in sedentary 
pursuits. 

We have hinted at the antiquity of 
our favourite spot. *' A Monmouth- 
street laced coat " was a by-word a 
century ago ; and still we find Mon- 
mouth-street the same. Pilot great- 
coats with wooden buttons, have 
usurped the place of the ponderous 
laced coats with full skirts ; embroi- 
dered waistcoats with large flaps, have 
yielded to double-breasted checks with 
rdl-collars ; and three-cornered hats 
of quaint appearance, have given place 
to the low crowns and broad brims of 
the coachman school ; but it is the 
times that have changed, not Mon- 
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mouth-street. Through every altera- 
tion and every change, Monmouth- 
street has still remained the burial- 
place of the fashions; and such, to 
judge from all present appearances, 
it will remain until there are no more 
fashions to bury. 

We love to walk among tliese ex- 
tensive groves of the illustrious dead, 
and to indulge in the speculations 
to which they give rise ; now fitting 
a deceased coat, then a dead pair 
of trousers, and anon the mortal 
remains of a gaudy waistcoat, upon 
some being of our own conjuring up, 
and endeavouring, from the shape and 
fashion of the garment itself, to bring 
its former owner before our mind's 
eye. We have gone on speculating in 
this way, until whole rows of coats 
have started from their pegs, and but- 
toned up, of their own accord, round 
the waists of imaginary wearers ; lines 
of trousers have jumped down to meet 
them ; waistcoats have almost burst 
with anxiety to put themselves on ; 
and half an acre of shoes have sud- 
denly found feet to fit them, and gone 
stumping down the street with a noise 
which has fairly awakened us from our 
pleasant reverie, and driven us slowly 
away, with a bewildered stare, an 
object of astonishment to the good 
people of Monmouth-street, and of no 
slight suspicion to the policemen at 
the opposite street comer. 

We were occupied in this manner 
the other day, endeavouring to fit a 
pair of lace-up half-boots on an ideal 
personage, for whom, to say the truth, 
they were full a couple of sizes too 
small, when our eyes happened tf> 
alight on a few suits of clouies ranged 
outside a shop- window, which it imme- 
diately struck us, must at different 
periods have all belonged to, and been 
worn by, the same individual, and had 
now, by one of those strange conjunc- 
tions of circumstances which wHIoecns 
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Bometimes, come to be exposed toge- 
ther for sale in tlie same shop. The 
idea seemed a fantastic one, and we 
looked at the clothes agiun, with a 
firm determination not to be easily led 
away. No, we w«re right ; the more 
we looked, Uie more we wex« convinced 
of the accuracy of our previous im- 
pression. There was the man's whole 
life written as legibly on those clothes, 
as if we had huB autobiograpl^ en* 
grossed on parchment before us. 

The first was a patched and mudh- 
soiled skeleton suit ; one of Miose 
straight blue cloth cases in wiiidi small 
boys used to be confined, before belts 
and tunics had come in, and old no- 
tions had gone out : an ingenious con- 
trivance for displaying the full sym- 
metry of a boy's figure, by fSnstening 
him into a very tight jacket, with an 
ornamental row of buttons over each 
shoulder, and tiien buttoning his trou- 
sers over it, 80 as to sive his legs the 
appearance of being nooked on, just 
under the armpits. This was the boy's 
dress. It had belonged to a town boy, 
we could see ; there was a shortness 
about the legs and arms of ifae suit ; 
and a bagging at the knees, peculiar to 
the rising youth of London streets. 
A small day-school he had been at, 
evidently. If it had been a regular 
boys' school they wouldn't have let 
him play on the floor so much, and 
rub his knees so white. He had an 
indulgent mother too, and plenty of 
halfpence, as ihe numerous smean 
of some sticl^ substance about the 
pockets, and just below the chin, which 
even the salesman's skill could not 
succeed in disgmsing, sufficiently beto- 
kened. They were decent people, but 
not overburdened with riches, or he 
would not have so fur outgrown the 
suit when he passed into those cordu- 
roys with the round jacket ; in whidi 
he went to a boys* school, however, 
learnt to write — and in ink of pretty 
tolerable blackness, too, if tlie place 
where he used to wipe his pen might 
be taken as evidence. 

A black suit and the jacket changed 

into a diminutive coat His father 

Imd died, and the mother had got the 



boy a message-lad's place in some office. 
A long-worn suit that one ; rusty and 
threadbare before it was laid aside, 
but clean and free from soil to the last 
Poor woman ! We could imagine her 
assumed cheerfulness over the scanty 
meal, and the refusal of her own small 
portion, that her hungry boy might 
have enough. Her oonsfeant anxiety 
for Ills welfare, her pride in his grow^ 
mingled sometimes with the tboogfat, 
almost too aoote to bear, that as he 
grew to be a man his old affection 
mightoool, old kindnesses fade from his 
mind, and old promises be forgotten — 
the sharp pain that evea then a care- 
less wokI or a cold look would give 
her — all crowded on our thon^ts as 
vividly as if the very scene were pass- 
ing b^ore us. 

These things happen every hour, 
and we all know it ; and yet we felt 
as much sorrow when we saw, or fen- 
eied we saw — ^it makes no diiEeienee 
which — the change that began to take 
plaoe now, as if we had just conceived 
the bare possibility of such a thing for 
the first time. The next euit, smart 
but slovenly ; meant to be gagr, and 
yet Dot half so deoent as ihe tfasead- 
bare apparel; redolent of the idle 
lounge, snd ^e blackguard oampa- 
nions, told us, we thought, UkrnX tthe 
widow's comfort had xapidlgr fiiind 
away. We eoold imagine that ooat — 
imagine I we oould see it; we had 
seen it a ihundred times — mnntnring 
in company with three or (four other 
coats a! the «niie 'Cut, about eome 
place of proflieate resort at night. 

We dressed, from tiie some shop- 
window in an instant, half a dooHO 
boys of from fifteen to twenty ; and 
putting dears into their mouths, and 
their han& into:tiieir pockets, wmtehed 
them as -they sauntered down the 
street, and lingered at the comer, with 
the obscene jest, and the oftO!«peatsd 
oath. We never lost sight of them, 
till th^ had cooked their hate a little 
more on one side, and swaggered into 
the public-house ; and then we entered 
tlie desolate home, where the mother 
sat late in tlie night, alone; we watched 
her, as she paced the room in feverish 
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anxiety, and e¥er jnow and fhm opened 
the door, looked wistfully into the dark 
and empty street, and again returned, 
to be again end again disappointed. 
We beheld the look of patienoe with 
which she bore the brutidi threat, may, 
eren "the drunken blow ; and we heard 
the agony of tears that gushed '^rom her 
▼ery heut, as ebe^ank upon her knees 
in her solitaiy and wrstehedapartment. 

A long period had elapsed, and a 
greater diange had taken pkoe, by Ihe 
time of casting off the snit that hung 
above. It -was that of a stont, broad- 
shouldered, stnrdy«chested man ; and 
we knew at onee, as any body would, 
who glaneed atthat broad-skirted green 
coat, with the large metal buttons, that 
its wearer seldom walked forth without 
a dog at his heels, and some idle 
ruffian, tiiie very counterpart of him- 
self, at his side. The vices of the boy 
had grown with the man,and we fancied 
his £>me then — ^if such a plaoe deserve 
the name. 

We saw the bare and miserable room, 
destitute of furniture, crowded with 
his wife and children, pale, hungry, 
and emaciated ; the man cmeaing their 
lamentations, staggering (to the tap- 
room, "from whence he had just re- 
tmned, followed ^by lus wife and a' 
sickly infant, olamousmg for bread ; 
and beard the strset-wrangle^andmilv^ 
recrimination ihat his striking hear 
eecaaioned. And tiien imagination led 
us ^ some metropolitan woriihonse, 
sitnatod in the midst of crowded streets 
and alleys, filled with noKious vapours, 
and ringing with boisterous cries, 
where an okl and iiseble woman, im- 
{4oring pardon -for iier^um, lay dying 
in a cloae dark room, with no chikl to 
deep her hand, and no pure air from 
heaven to fan her brow. A stranger 
dosed the eyes that settled into a cold 
unmeaning glare, and strange ears 
received idie words ihat murmured 
from the white and half^closed lips. 

A coarse round frock, with a worn 
cotton neckerchief and other articles 
of dothisg of the commonest descrip- 
tion, completed the history. A prison, 
and the sentence — banishment or the 
gallows. What would tlie man have 



given -dien, to be once again tiie con- 
tented humble drudge of his boyish 
years ; to have restored to life, but for 
a week, a day, an hour, a minute, oiily 
for -so loug atime as would enable him 
to lay one word of passionate regret 
to, and hear one sound of heartfelt for- 
ffiveness from, the cold and ghastly 
form that lay rotting in the pauper's 
grave 1 The childnsn wild in the 
streets, the mother a destitute widow ; 
both deeply tainted with the deep dis- 
grace of the husband and lather's 
juune, and impelled by sheer necessity, 
down tile predpioe that had led liim to 
a Jingering death, possibly of many 
years duration, thousands of miles 
away. We had no due to ihe end 
of tiie tale ; but it was easy to guess 
its termination. 

We took a step or two further on, 
and by wi^ of restoring the naturally 
cheerful tone of our thoughts, began 
fitting viaionaiy feet and legs into a 
cellar-board -full of boots and shoes, 
with a speed and accuracy that would 
have aatanished the most expert artist 
in leather, living. There was one 
pair of boots in particdar — a jolly, 
good-tempered, hearty-looking, pair of 
tops, that excitod our warmest regard ; 
and we had got a-fine, red-faeed, jovial 
fellow of a markat'gardener into them, 
before we had made their acquaintance 
half a minute. They were just the 
'very thing for him. There were his 
huge fat legs bulging over the tops, 
and fitting ttiem too tight to admit of 
his tucking in the loops he had pulled 
them on by ; and his knee-cords with 
an intervid of stocking ; and his blue 
apron tucked up round his waist ; and 
his red neckerchief and blue coa^ and 
a white hat stuck on one side o^ his 
head ; and there he stood with a broad 
grin on his great red face, whistlmg 
away, as if any other idea but that of 
being happy and comfortable had never 
entered his brain. 

This was the very man after our 
own heart ; we knew all about him ; 
we had seen him coming np to Covent- 
garden in his green chaise-cart, with 
the fat tubby little horse, half a thou- 
sand times ; and evevi ^\v^<& ni^ <sts^. 
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an affectionate look upon his boots, at 
that instant, the form of a coquettish 
servani-nuud suddenly sprung into a 
pair of Denmark satin shoes ihat stood 
beside them, and we at once recog- 
nised the Tery girl who accepted his 
offer of a ride, just on this side the 
Hammersmith suspension-bridge, the 
▼ery last Tuesday morning we rode 
into town from Richmond. 

A very smart female, in a showy 
bonnet, stepped into a pair of gray 
cloth boots, with black fringe and 
binding, that were studiously pointing 
out their toes on the other side of the 
top-boots, and seemed very anxious to 
engage his attention, but we didn't 
obKerve that our friend the market- 
gardener appeared at all captivated 
with these blandishments ; for beyond 
giving a knowing wink when they 
first began, as if to imply that he quite 
understood their end and object, he 
took no further notice of them. His 
indifference, however, was amply re- 
compensed by the excessive gallantry 
of a very old gentleman with a silver- 
headed stick, who tottered into a pair 
of large list shoes, that were standing 
in one comer of the board,and indulged 
in a variety of gestures expressive of 
his admiration of the lady in the cloth 
boots, to the immeasurable amusement 
of a young fellow we put into a pair 
of long-quartered pumps, who we 
thought would have split the coat that 
slid down to meet him, with laughing. 

We had been looking on at this 
little pantomime with great satisfac- 
faction for some time, when, to our 
unspeakable astonishment, we per- 
ceived that the whole of the charac- 
ters, including a numerous corps de 
ballet of boots and shoes in the back- 
upround, into which we had been 
nastily thrusting as many feet as we 
could press into the service, were 
arranging themselves in order for 
dancing ; and some music striking up 
at the moment, to it they went with- 
out delay. It was perfectly delightful 
to witness the agihty of ue market- 
gardener. Out went the boots, first 
on one side, then on the other, then 
cutting, then abuMing, then setting to 



the Denmark satins, then advancing, 
then retreating, then going round, and 
then repeating the whole of the evolu- 
tions again, without appearing to suffer 
in the least from the violence of the 
exercise. 

Nor were the Denmark satins a bit 
behindhand, for they jumped and 
bounded about, in all diroctions ; and 
though they were neither so regular, 
nor so true to the time as the cloth 
boots, still, as they seemed to do it 
from the heart, and to enjoy it more, 
we candidly confess tiiat we preferred 
their style of dancing to the other. 
But the old gentleman in the list 
shoes was the most amusing object in 
the whole party ; for, besides his gro- 
tesque attempts to appear youthful, 
and amorous, which were si^ciently 
entertaining in themselves, the young 
fellow in the pumps managed so art- 
fully that every time the old gentleman 
advanced to salute the lady in the 
cloth boots, he trod with his whole 
weight on the old fellow's toes, which 
made him roar with anguish, and 
rendered all the others Uke to die 
of laughing. 

We were in the f^ enjoyment of 
these festivities when we heard a 
shrill, and by no means musical voice, 
exclaim, ^ Hope you '11 know me agin, 
imperence I " and on looking intently 
forward to see from whence the sound 
came, we found tiiat it proceeded, not 
from the young lady in uie cloth boots, 
as we had at fint been inclined to sup- 
pose, but from a bulky lady of eldoriy 
appearance who was seated in a chair at 
the head of the cellar-steps, apparently 
for the purpose of superintending the 
sale of the articles arranged there. 

A barrel organ, which had been in 
full force close behind us, ceased 
playing; the people we had been 
fitting into the shoes and boots took 
to flight at the interruption ; and as 
we were conscious that in the depth 
of our meditations we might have 
been rudely staring at the old lady for 
half an hour without knowing it, we 
took to flight too, and were cocn 
immersed in the deepest obscurity of 
the adjacent << Dials." 
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^ACKNET-COACH STANDS. 



Wk ni^int^Sn that hacknejr-coacfaes, 
properly bo called, belong solely to 
the metropolis. We may be told, that 
there are hackney-coach stands in 
Edinburgh ; and not to go quite so 
Ur for a contradiction to omr position, 
ire may be reminded that LiTcrpool, 
Manchester, " and other large towns *' 
(as the Parliamentary phx^ goes), 
haTe tiieir hackney-coach stands. We 
readfly concede to these places, the 
po BPeasi op of certain Tehicles, which 
may look almost sa dirty, and even go 
almost as slowly, as London hackney- 
eoaches : but that they have the 
•lightest claim to compete with the 
metropolis, either in point of stands, 
driyers, or cattle, we indignantly deny. 

Take a regular, ponderous, rickety, 
London hackney-coach of the old 
school, and let anv man haye the bold- 
nesB to assert, if he can, that he ever 
beheld any object on the face of the 
earth which at all resembles it, unless, 
indeed, it were another hackney-coach 
of the same date. We have recently 
observed on certain stands, and we 
say it with deep regret, rather dapper 
green chariots, and coaches of polished 
yellow, with four wheels of the same 
colour as the coach, whereas it is per- 
fectly notorious to erery one who has 
stadied the subject, that eyery wheel 
ought to be of a different colour, and 
a different size. These are innova- 
tions, and, like other mis-called im- 
proyements, awful signs of the rest- 
lessness of the public mind, and the 
tittle respect paid to our time-honoured 
institutions. Why should hackney- 
coadies be clean! Our ancestors 
found them dirty, and left them so. 
Why should we, with a feverish wish 
to ** keep moving," desire to roll along 
at the rate of six miles an hour, while 
Ibtj were content to rumble over the 
stones at four! These are solemn 
considerations. Hackney-coaches are 
part and parcel of the law of the hmd ; 
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they were settled by the Legislature ; 
plated and numbered by the wisdom 
of Parliament. 

Then why have they been swamped 
by cabs and omnibuses ! Or why 
should people be allowed to ride 

?aickly for eightpence a mile, after 
Parliament hn^ come to the solemn 
decision that they should pay a shilling 
a mile for riding slowly 1 We pause 
for a reply ; — and, having no chance 
of getting one, begin a frem paragraph. 
Our acquaintance with hackney- 
coach stands is of long standing. We 
are a walking book of faros, feeling 
ourselves half-bound, as it were, to be 
always in the right on contested points. 
We know all the regular watermen 
within three miles of Covent-gardcn 
by sieht, and should be almost tempted 
to beueve that all the hackney-coach 
horses in that district knew us by 
sight too, if one-half of them were not 
bUnd. We take great interest in 
hackney-coaches, but we seldom drive, 
having a knack of turning ourselves 
over, when we attempt to do so. We 
are as great friends to horses, hack- 
ney-coach and otherwise, as ihe re- 
nowned Mr. Martin, of costermonger 
notoriety, and yet we never ride. We 
keep no horse, but a clothes-horse ; 
enjoy no saddle so much as a saddle 
of mutton ; and, following our own 
inclinations, have never followed the 
hounds. Leaving these fleeter means 
of getting over the ground, or of 
depositing oneself upon it, to those 
who like them, by hackney-coach 
stands we take our stand. 

There is a hackney-coach stand 
under tiie very window at which we 
are writing ; tnere is only one coach 
on it now, but it is a fair specimen of 
the class of vehicles to which we have 
alluded — a great, lumbering, square 
concern of a dingy yellow colour (like 
a bilious brunette), with very small 
gUsses, but very \ax^ tno^ % ^<i^ 
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panels are ornamented with a faded 
coat of arms, in shape something like 
a dissected bat, the axletree is red, 
and the majority of the wheels are 
green. The box is partially covered 
by an old great-coat, with a multipli- 
city of capes, and some extraordinary- 
looking clothes ; and the straw, with 
which the canvas cushion is staffed 
is sticking op in several places, as if 
in rivalry of the hay, which is peeping 
through the chinks in the boot. The 
horses, with drooping heads, and ea<^ 
with a mane and tail as scanty and 
straggling as those of a worn-out rock- 
ing-horse, are standing patiently on 
some damp straw, occasionally wincing, 
and rattling the harness ; and, now 
and then, one of them lifts his mouth 
to the ear of his companion, as if he 
were saying, in a whisper, that he 
should Uke to assassinate the coach- 
man. The coachman himself is in the 
watering-hoose ; and the waterman, 
with his hands forced into his pockets 
as &r as they can possibly go, is 
dancing the ** doable shuffle,** in firont 
of the pump, to keep his feet warm. 

The servani>girl, with the pink rib- 
bons, at No. 5, opposite, suddenly 
opens the street-door, and four small 
children forthwith rash out, and scream 
«Ck>ach r with all their might and 
main. The waterman darts ^om the 
pump, seises the horses by their re- 
spective bridles, and drags them, and 
the coach too, roond to the house, 
shooting all the time for the coachman 
at the very top, or rather very .bottom 
of his voice, for it is a deep bass growL 
A response is heard from the 'tap- 
room ; the coachman, in his wooden- 
soled shoes, makes the street echo again 
as he runs across it ; and tiien there is 
such a struggling, and bacldng, and 
grating of the kennel, to get the coadi- 
door opposite the hoose-door, that the 
children are in perfect ecstasies of 
delight. What a commotion ! The 
old lady, who has been stopping there 
for the last month, is going back to 
the ooontry. Oot comes box a^r box, 
and one nde of the vehicle is filled 
with higgage in no time ; the children 
get into 0fnybody'B way, and the 



youngest, who has upset himself in his 
attempts to carry an umbrella, is borne 
off womided and kicking. The young- 
sters disappear, and a wort pause en- 
sues, during which the old lady is, no 
doubt, kissing them all round in the 
back parlour. She appears at last, fol- 
lowed by her married daughter, all tin 
children, and both the servanta, who, 
with the joint asnstance of the coach- 
man and waterman, manage to getiier 
safely into the coach. A cloak is 
handed in, and a little basket, -wfaioh 
we could almost swear contains a snudl 
black bottle, and a paper of sandwicbes. 
Up go the steps, bang goes the door, 
^Golden-cross, Cbaring-croas, Tom," 
says the waterman ; ** Good bye, gnnd- 
ma," cry the children, off jingles the 
coach at the rate of three miles an 
hour, and the mamma and children 
retire into the house, with the exoep* 
tion of one Utile villain, who xxms op 
the street at the top of his speed, par* 
soed by the servant ; not ill pleased to 
have such an opportunity of displaying 
her attractions. She brings him back, 
and, alter easting two or three gradoos 
glances across the way, wlucli are 
either intended for us or tlie potiiMj 
(we are not quite certain whidi) shots 
the door, and the hackney-coach stand 
is again at a stand still. 

We have been frequency amosed 
with the intense delight with which **a 
servant of all work," who is sent for a 
coach, deposits herself inside ; and the 
unspeakable gratification which boys, 
who have been despatdied on a simibr 
errand, appear to derive from moont- 
ing the box. But we never recollect 
to have been more amused with a 
hackney-coach party, than one we tmt 
eariy the other morning in Tallinnlisiii 
court-road. It was a weddmg-partjr, 
and emerged from one of the inferior 
streets near Fitzroy-square. There 
were the bride, with a thin white dress, 
and a great red face ; and the brides- 
maid, a little, dompy, good-hvmoared 
young woman, dressed, of oonrse, in 
the same appropriate oostmne ; and 
the bridegroom and his ehosin friend, 
in bfaie coals, yellow waistcoats, nHiHe 
trenaeriy and Bei^ gloves to mateii. 
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They stopped at the corner of the 
street, and called a coach with an air 
of indescribable dignity. The moment 
they were is, the bridesmaid threw a 
red shawl, which she had, no donbt, 
brooght on purpose, negligently over 
the nimdMr on the door, evidently to 
delude pedestrians into the belief that 
Ihe faadBBsy-eoach was a private ear- 
riace ; and away they went, perfeetly 
istiafiad that the impeeltioa was sne- 
Bsssfdl, and qoite mioanseioiis tiiat 
Ibere was a great staring nnmber stnek 
up beUnd, on a pUile as large as a 
selMMlboy's sbte. A shilUng a mile ! 
was woorth five, at kast, io 



Whalsp inte r e stin g book a hackney* 
oomA might produce, if it oonld carry 
as much in its head as it does in its 
body! The autobiography of a broken* 
down faaokney-coach, would surely be 
as amusiDg as tiie autobiography of a 
broken-^wn hackneyed dramatist; and 
it might tell as much of its«raTelsin<& 
the pole, as others hare of ikmr expe- 
ditions to it Hew many stories might 
be related of the differont people it had 
eooreyed on mattcm of business or 
profit— fdeaBure or pain ! And hQfw 



many melancholy tales of the same 
people at different periods I The coun- 
try-girl — ^the showy, over-dressed wo- 
man — ^the drunken prostitute ! The 
raw apprentice — the di8Bi|>atQd spend- 
thrift—the thief ! 

Talk of cabs 1 Cabs are all very well 



in oases of expedition, when it's 
matter of neck or nothing, life or 
death, your temporary home or your 
long one. But, beside a cab 's lacking 
that gravity of deportment whi<di so 
peonliariy distinguishes a haokney- 
eoadi, let it never be forgotten that a 
oab is a thing of yesterday, and that 
he never was anything better. Ahack- 
ney-cab has always been a hackney- 
cab, from his first entry into publie 
life; whereas a hackney-coadi is a 
remnant of past gentility, a victim to 
fMhion, a hanger-on of an old En^iah 
fMBuly, wearing their armm, and^in 
days of yore, esoorted by men wearing 
thsir liveory, stripped of his finery, and 
thrown upon the world, like a onoe- 
smart lootman when he is no longer 
SBfficMDtly juvenile for his office, pro- 
gressing lower and lower in the scale 
of four-wheeled degradation^ until at 
last it comes to— a ftod/ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DOCTORS* COMMONS. 



Walking, without any definite object, 
through St Paul's Churchyard, a uttle 
while ago, we happened to turn down 
a street entitled « Paul*s^hain/' and 
keeping straight forward for a few 
hundred yards, foimd ourself, as a 
natural consequence, in Doctors* Com- 
mons. Now Doctors* Commons being 
familiar by name to everybody, as the 
place where thepr grant marriage- 
licences to lore-sick couples, and di- 
vorces to unfaithful ones ; register the 
wills of people who have any property 
to leave, and punish hasty gentlemen 
who call ladies by unpleasant names, 
we no sooner discovered that we were 
really within its precincts, than we felt 
a laudable desire to become better 
acquainted therewith ; and as the first 
object of our curiority was the Court, 
whose decrees can even unloose the 
bonds of matrimony, we procured a 

^^direction to it ; and bent our steps 
thither without delay. 

Crossing a quiet and shady court- 
yard, paved with stone, and frowned 
upon by old red brick houses, on the 
doors of which were painted the names 
of sundry learned civilians, we paused 
before a small, green-baized, brass- 
headed-nailed door, which yielding to 
our gentle push, at once admitted us 
into an old quaint-looking apartment, 
with sunken windows, and blaick carved 
wainscotting, at the upper end of 
which, seated on a raised platform, of 
semicircular shape, were about a dozen 
solemn-looking gentlemen, in crimson 
gowns and wigs. 

At a more elevated desk in the 
oentre, sat a very fat and red-faced 
gentleman, in tortoise-shell spectacles, 
whose dignified appearance announced 
the judge; and round a long men- 
baized table below, something like a 
billiard-table without the cushions and 
pockets, were a number of very self- 
oniportant-looking personages, in stiff 

oeckchtbs, and bmck gowna with white 



fur collars, whom we at once set down 
as proctors. At the lower end of the 
billiard-table was an individual in an 
arm-chur, and a wig, whom we after- 
wards discovered to be the resistrar ; 
and seated behind a little desk, near 
the door, were a respectable-looking 
man in black, of about twenty stone 
weight or thereabouts, and a fat-faced, 
smirking, civil-looking body, in a black 
gown, black kid gloves, knee shorts, 
and silks, with a shirt-friU in his bosom, 
curls on his head, and a silver staff in 
his hand, whom we had no difiienlty in 
recognising as the officer of the Court 
The latter, indeed, speedily set our 
mind at rest upon this point, for, ad- 
vancing to our elbow, and opening a 
conversation forthwith, he had com- 
municated to us, in less than five 
minutes, that he was the apparitor, 
and the other the court-keeper ; that 
this was the Arches Court, and then^ 
fore the ooimsel wore red gowns, and 
the proctors fur collars ; and that when 
the other Courts sat there, they didn*t 
wear red gowns or fur collars either ; 
with many other scraps of intelligence 
equally interesting. Besides these two 
officers, there was a little thin old mas, 
with long grizzly hair, crouched in a 
remote comer, whose duty, our eom- 
municative friend informed ua, was to 
ring a large hand-bell when the Court 
opened in the morning, and who, for 
aught his appearance betokened to the 
contrary, might have been similarly 
employed for the last two centuries at 
least. 

The red-faced gentleman in the 
tortoise-shell spectiMdeshad got all ths 
talk to himself just then, and veiy 
well he was doing it, too, only be 
spoke very fast, but that was habit ; 
and rather thick, but that was good 
living. So we had plenty of time to 
look about us. There was one indi- 
vidual who amused us mightily. This 
was one of the bewigged gentlemsn in 
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the red robes, who was Btnddling 
before the fire in the coitre of the 
Courty in the attitude of the brazen 
ColoeBiia, to the complete exclusion of 
erery body c^. He had gathered up 
his robe behind, in much the same 
manner as a slorenly woman would 
her petticoats on a very dirty day, in 
Gtder that he might feel the fiill 
warmth of the fire. His wig was 
put on all awry, with the tail strag- 
gling about his neck, his scanty gray 
trousers and short black gaiters, made 
in the worst possible style, imparted an 
additional inelegant appearance to his 
uncoath person ; and his limp, badly- 
starcfaed shirt-collar almost obscured 
his eyes. We shall nerer be able to 
daim any credit as a physiognomist 
again, for, after a careful scrutiny of 
this gentleman's countenance, we had 
come to the conclusion that it bespoke 
nothing but conceit and silliness, when 
our friend with tlie silver staff whis- 
pered in our ear that he was no other 
than A doctor of civil law, and heaven 
knows what besides. So of course we 
were mistaken, and he must be a very 
talented man. He conceals it so well 
though — perhaps with the merciful 
view of not astonishing ordinary people 
too much — ^that you would suppose mm 
to be one of the stupidest dogs alive. 
The genUeman in the spectacles 
having concluded his judgment, and a 
few minntes having been allowed to 
elapse, to afford time for the buzz in 
the Court to subside, the registrar 
called on the next cause, whicn was 
** the office of the Judge promoted by 
Bumple against Sludberry.*' A gene- 
ral movement was visible in the 
Court, at this announcement, and the 
obliging fimctionary with silver staff 
whispered us that *< there would be 
some fun now, for this was a brawling 
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We were not rendered much the 
wiser by this piece of information, till 
we found by the opening speech of 
the counsel for the promoter, that, 
under a half-obsolete statute of one of 
^ Edwards, the court was em- 
powered to visit with the penalty of 
excommunication, any person who 



should be proved guUty of the crime 
of ^brawlmg,*' or ''smiting,*' in any 
church, or vestry adjoining thereto ; 
and it appeared, by some eight-and- 
twenty i^davits, which were duly 
referred to, that on a certain night, at 
a certain vestry-meeting, in a certain 
parish particularly set forth, Thomas 
Sludberry, the party appeared against 
in that suit, had made use of, and 
applied to Michael Bumple, the pro- 
moter, the words << You be blowed ;^* 
and that, on the said Michael Bumple 
and others remonstrating with the said 
Thomas Sludberry on the improprietv 
of his conduct, the said Thomas Slud- 
berry repeated the aforesaid express 
sion, ** You be blowed ;" and fuilher> 
more desired and requested to know, 
whether the said Blichael Bumple 
'' wanted anythingfor himself;" adding, 
** that if the said Michael Bumple did 
want anything for himself, he, the sidd 
Thomas Sludberry, was the man to 
give it him ;*' at the same time 
making use of other heinous and 
sinful expressions, all of which) 
Bumple submitted, came within the 
intent and meaning of the Act ; and 
therefore he, for the soul's health and 
chastening of Sludberry, prayed for 
sentence of exconmiunication against 
him accordingly. 

Upon these facts a long argum^it 
was entered into, on both sides, to the 
great edification of a number of per- 
sons interested in the parochial 
squabbles, who crowded the court; 
and when some very long and grave 
speeches had been made pro and con^ 
the red-faced gentleman in the tor-^ 
toiseshell spectacles took a review of 
the case, which occupied half an hour 
more, and then pronounced upon 
Sludberry the awful sentence of ex- 
communication for a fortnight, and 
payment of the costs of uie suit. 
Upon this, Sludberry, who was a Uttle, 
red-faced, sly-lookmg, ginger-beer- 
seller, addressed the court, and said, 
if they 'd be good enough to take off 
the costs, and excommunicate him for 
the term of his natural life instead, it 
would be much more convenient to 
him, for he nevec went \a Odl>3x«^^\ 
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alL To this i^peal the gentknuui ia 
the speetadee made no other replj 
than a look of virtiioiis indigpatkm ; 
and Siadberry and hia friends retiied. 
As the man with the silver staff in- 
formed OS that the court was on the 
point of risings we retired too— pon^ 
dering, as we walked away, upon the 
beautiiiil spirit of these ancient eode* 
BJantiful laws, the kind and neighbourly 
feelings they are calculated toawaken, 
and the strong attadmient to religious 
institutions which they cannot fail to 
en^nder. 

We were so lost in these medUationSy 
that we had turned into the street, 
and run up against a door-poet> before 
we recollected where we were walking. 
On looking upwards to see what 
house we had stumbled upon, llie 
words << Prerogative-Office,'* written 
in lazge characters, met our eye ; and 
as we were in a sight-seeiBg hnmoor 
and the place was a public one, we 
walked in. 

The room into which we walked, 
was a long, busy-looking place, par- 
titioned off, on either side, into a 
variety of little boxes, in which a few 
clerks were engaged in copying or 
examining deeds. Down the centre 
of the room were several desks nearly 
breast high, at each of which, three or 
four people were standing, poring over 
large volumes. As we knew that 
they were searching for wills^ they 
attracted our attention at once. 

It was curious to contrast the lasy 
indifference of the attorneys' clerks 
who were making a search for 
some legal purpose, with the air of 
earnestness and interest which distin- 
guished the strangers to the place, 
who were looking up the will of some 
deceased relative ; me former pausing 
every now and then with an impatient 
yawn, or raising their heads to look at 
the people who passed up and down 
the room; the latter stoopmg over the 
book, and running down column after 
column of names in the deepest 
abstraction. 

There was one little dirty-£sced 
man in a blue apron, who after a 
whole monuDg*^ seanhg extending! 



some fifty yean back, had just ibund 
Uie will to vriiich he wished to refer, 
which one of the officials was reading 
to him in a low hurried voice firom a 
thick vellum book with large dasps. 
It was perfectiy evident that the more 
the derk read, the less the man with 
the blue apron understood about the 
matter. When the volmne was fint 
brought down, he took off his hat, 
SDKxShed down his hair, smiled with 
peat self-satisfaction, and looked up 
m the reader's face with the air of a 
man who had made up his mind to 
recollect every word he heard. The 
first two or three lines were in- 
telligible enough ; but then the tech- 
nicdities begiui, and the little man 
began to look rather dnbioos. Then 
came a whole string of complicated 
trusts, and he was regukriy at sea. 
As the reader proceeded, it was quite 
apparent that it ima a hopeless case, 
and the little man^ with his mouth 
open and his eyes fixed upon his huoOf 
looked on with an expresaon of be* 
wildennent and perplexity izxesiBtibly 
ludicrous. 

A little further on, a hard-featured 
old man with a deeply wrinkled &ee, 
ima intently perusing a lengthy will 
witii the aid of a pair of horn spee- 
tades : occasionally pausing from his 
task, and slily noting down some brief 
memorandum of the bequests con- 
tained in it. Every wrmkle abont 
his toothless mouth, and sharp keen 
eyes, told of avarice and conning. 
His dothee were nearly threadbare, 
but it was easy to see that he wore 
them from choice and not from neoes* 
sity ; all his looks and gestures down 
to the very small pinches of snuff 
which he every now and then took 
from a little tin canister, tdd of 
wealth, and penury, and avariee. 

As he leisurely closed the register, 
put up his spectacles, and folded his 
scraps of paper in a large leathern 
pocket-book, we thought what a nice 
hard bargain he was driving with 
some poverty-stricken legatee, who, 
tired of waiting year after year, until 
some life>interest should fall in, was 
selling lus chance, just as it began to 
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grow most valoabley for a twelfth 
part of its worth. It was a good spe- 
eulatioii — a very safe one. The old 
maD stowed his pooket-book carefiilly 
in the breast of his great-coat, and 
hobbled away with a leer of triumph. 
That will had made him ten years 
yomiger at the lowest computation. 

Having commenced our observsr 
tioosy we should certainly have 
exteonded them to another dozen of 
people at least, had not a sudden 
shutting up and putting away of the 
worm-eaten old books, warned us that 
the time for closing the office had 
airiTed ; and thus deprived us of a 
pfeasore, and spared our readers an 
Miction. 

We naturally fell into a train of 



reflection as we walked homewards, 
upon the curious old records of likings 
and dislikings ; of jealousies and re- 
Tenges ; of affection defying the 
power of death, and hatred pursued 
beyond the grave, which these de- 
positories contain ; silent but striking 
tokens, some of them, of exoellenee of 
heart, and nobleness of soul ; melan- 
choly examples, others, of the worst 
passions of human nature. How numy 
men as they lay speechless and help- 
less on the bed of death, would have 
given worlds but for the strength and 
power to blot out the silent evidence 
of animosity and bitterness, which 
now stands registered against them in 
Doctors' Commons ! 
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The wish of persons in the humbler 
classes of life, to ape the manners and 
customs of those whom fortune has 
pkoed above them, is often the subject 
of remark, and not unfrequently of 
complaint. The inclination may, and 
no doubt does, exist to a great extent, 
among ^e small sentihty — the would- 
be aristocrats — of the middle classes. 
Tradesmen and clerks, with fashiona- 
ble novel-o^eading families, and circu- 
lating-library-subscribing daughters, 
get u|k small assemblies in humble 
imitation of Almack's, and promenade 
the dingy <<larse room" of some 
aeoofnd-rate hotel with as much com- 
placency as the enviable few who are 
privileiged to exhibit their magnifi- 
cence in that exclusive haunt of fa^on 
and foolery. Aspiring young ladies, 
who read flaming accounts of some 
*^hnej fair in high life,*' suddenly 
grow desperately charitable; visions 
of admiration and matrimony float 
before their eyes ; some wonderfully 
meritorious institution, which, by the 
strangest aeddent in the world, has 
never been heard of before, is dis- 



covered to be in a languishing con- 
dition: Thomson's great room, or 
Johnson's nursery-ground is forthwith 
engaged, and the aforesaid young 
ladies, from mere charity, ^Lhibit 
themselves for three days, from twelve 
to four, for the small charge of one 
shilling per head ! With the excep- 
tion of these classes of society, however, 
and a few weak and insignificant 
persons, we do not think the attempt 
at imitation to which we have alluded, 

Srevails in any great degree. The 
ifferent character of the recreations 
of different classes, has often afforded 
us amusement ; and we have chosen 
it for the subject of our present 
sketch, in the hope that it may possess 
some amusement for our readers. 

If the regular City man, who leaves 
Lloyd's at five o'clock, and drives 
home to Hackney, Clapton, Stamford- 
hill, or elsewhere, can be said to have 
any daily recreation beyond his dinner, 
it ishisgarden. He never does anything 
to it with his ownhands ; but he takes 
great pride in it notwithstanding ; and 
if you are desirous of paying your 
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addresses to the youngest daoghter, be 
sure to be in raptures wim every 
flower and shrub it contains. If your 
poTerty of expression compel you to 
make any distinction between the two, 
we would certainly recommend your 
bestowing more admiration on his 
garden Sian his wine. He always 
takes a walk round it, before he starts 
for town in the morning, and is par- 
ticularly anxious that ihe fish-pond 
ihould be kept specially neat. If you 
call on him on Simday in summer-time, 
about an hour before dinner, you will 
find him sitting in an arm-chair, on 
the lawn behind the house, with a 
straw hat on, reading a Sunday paper. 
A short distance from him you will 
most likely obserre a handsome paro- 
quet in a large brass- wire cage ; ten 
to one but the two eldest girls are 
loitering in one of the side walks 
accompanied by a couple of young 
gentlemen, who are holding parasols 
over them — of course only to keep the 
sun off* — while the younger children, 
with the under nursery-maid, are 
strolling listlessly about, in the shade. 
Beyond these occasions, his delight in 
his garden appears to arise more from 
the consciousness of possession than 
actual enjoyment of it. When he 
drives you down to dinner on a week- 
day, he is rather fatigued with the 
occupations of (he morning, and tolera- 
bly cross into the bargain ; but when 
the cloth is removed, and he has drank 
three or four glasses of his favourite 
port, he orders the French windows of 
his dining-room (which of course look 
into the garden) to be opened, and 
throwing a silk handkerchief over his 
head, and leaning back in his arm- 
chair, descants at considerable length 
upon its beauty, and the cost of main- 
taining it Tins is to impress you — 
who are a young friend of the uunily 
— ^with a due sense of the excellence 
of the garden, and the wealth of its 
owner ; and when he has exhausted 
the subject, he goes to sleep. 

There is another and a very different 
class of men, whose recreation is their 
garden. An individual of this class, 
Jvaidea same short distance from town 



— say in the Hampstead-road, or the 
Kilbum-road, or any other road where 
the houses are small and neat, and 
have little slips of back garden. He 
and his wife— who is as clean and com- 
pact a little body as himself— have 
occupied the same house ever since he 
retired from business twenty years 
ago. They have no family. They 
once had a son, who died at about five 
years old. The child's portrait hangs 
over the mantelpiece in the best sitting- 
room, and a little cart he used to draw 
abou^ is carefully preserved as a relic: 
In fine weather the old gentleman 
is almost constantly in the garden; 
and when it is too wet to go into i^ 
he will look out of the window at it, 
by the hour together. He has always 
something to do there, and you will 
see him digging, and sweeping, and 
cutting, and planting, with manifest 
delight In spring time, there is no 
end to the sowing of seeds, and stick- 
ing little bits of wood over them, with 
labels, which look like epitaphs to th^ 
memory; and in the evening, when the 
sun has gone down, the perseverance 
with which he lugs a great watering- 
pot about is perfectly astonishing. 
The only other recreation he has, is 
the newspaper, which he peruses every 
day, from beginning to end, generally 
reading the most interestmg pieces of 
intelligence to his wife, during brak- 
fast. The old lady is very fond of 
flowers, as the hyacinth-glanes in the 
parlour-window, and geranium-pots in 
the little front court, testify. She 
takes great pride in the garden too : 
and 'when one of the four fruit-trees 
produces rather a larger gooaebeny 
than usual, it is caremlly preserved 
under a wine-glass on the sideboard, 
for the edification of visitors, who are 
duly informed that Mr. So-and-so 
planted the tree which produced it, 
with his own hands. On a summer's 
evening, when the large watering-pot 
has been filled and emptied some four- 
teen times, and the old couple have 
quite exhausted themselves by trotting 
about, you will see them sitting hap- 
pily together in the little summer- 
house, enjoying the calm and peace of 
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the twilight, and watching the shadows 
as they fall upon the garaen, and gra- 
dually growing thicker and more 
sombre, obscnre the tints of their 
gayest flowers — no bad emblem of the 
years that hare silently rolled over 
their heads, deadening in their course 
the brightest hues of early hopes and 
feelings which have long since faded 
away. These are their only recreations, 
and they require no more. Thepr haye 
within themselres, the materials of 
comfort and content ; and the only 
anxiety of each, is to die before th« 
other. 

This is no ideal sketch. There tu«2 
to be many old people of this descrip- 
tion ; their numbers may hare dimi- 
nuhed, and may decrease still more. 
Whether the course female education 
has taken of late days — ^whether the 
pursuit of giddy frivolities, and empty 
nothings, 1mm tended to unfit women 
for that quiet domestic life, in which 
they show far more beautiftdly than 
in the most crowded assembly, is a 
question we should feel little gratifica- 
tion in discusnng : we hope not. 

Let us turn now^ to another portion 
of the London population, whose 
recreations present alK>ut as strong a 
eontrast as can well be conceiTed — we 
mean the Sunday pleasurers ; and let 
us beg our readers to imagine them< 
selTce stationed by our side in some 
well-known rural ** Tea-gardens." 

The heat is intense this afternoon, 
and the people, of whom there are 
additional parties arririne every 
moment, look as warm as me tables 
which have been recently painted, and 
have the appearance of being red-hot. 
What a dust and noise! Men and 
women — ^boys and girls — sweethearts 
and married people — ^babies in arms, 
and children in chaises — ^pipes and 
shrimps— cigars and periwinkles — tea 
and tobacco. Gentlemen, in alarming 
waiatooats, and steel watch-guards, 
promenading about, three abreast, 
with surprising dignity (or as the 
gentleman in the next box facetiously 
obeenres, " cutting it uncommon fat I *') 
— ^ladies, with great, long, white 
pocket-handkerchiefSa like small table- 



cloths, in their hands, chasing one 
another on the grass in the most 
playful and interesting manner, with 
the view of attracting the attention of 
the aforesaid gentlemen — husbands in 
perspective oraering bottles of ginger- 
beer for the objects of their affections, 
with a lavish disregard of expense ; 
and the said objects washing down 
huge quantities of ^shrimps*' and 
" winklesy" with an equal disregard of j 
their own bodily health and subsequent*^ 
comfort — ^boys, with great silk hats 

1'ust balanced on the top of their 
teads, smoking cigars, and trying to 
look as if they liked them — gentlemen 
in pink shirts and blue waistcoats, 
occasionally upsetting eitiier them- 
selves, or somebody else, with their 
own canes. 

Some of the finery of these people 
provokes a smile, but they are all 
clean, and happy, and disposed to be 
good-natured and sociable. Those two 
motheriy-looking women in the smart 
pelisses, who are chatting so confiden- 
tially, inserting a " ma'am" at every 
fourth word, scraped an acquaintance 
about a quieter of an hour ago : it 
originated in admiration of the little boy 
who belongs to one of them — that 
diminutive specimen of mortality in 
the three-cornered pink satin hat with 
black feathers. The two men in the 
blue coats and drab trousers, who are 
walking up and down, smoking their 
pipes, are their husbands. The party 
m the opposite box are a prethr fair 
specimen of the generality of the 
visitors. These are the father and 
mother, and old grandmother: a 
young man and woman, and an indi- 
viduiU addressed by the euphonious 
tiUe of ** Undo Bill," who is evi- 
dently the wit of the party. Thev 
have some half-dozen wildren with 
them, but it is scarcely necessary to 
notice the fact, for that is a matter of 
course here. Every woman in ** the 
gardens,** who has been married for 
any length of time, must have had 
twins on two or three occasions; it 
is impossible to account for the 
extent of juvenile population in any 
other way. 
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Observe the inexpFeMible delight of 
the old grandmother, at UncU Bill's 
splendid joke of ^ tea for four : bread 
and batter for forty f* aad the loud 
ezplosLon of mirth which follows his 
wafering a paper << pigtail"* on the 
waiter's collar. The young maa is 
evidently << keeping company" with 
Unde Bill*s niece : and Unda Bill's 
hints — such as "Don't fcwget ma at 
the dinner, you know/' " I shall look 
out for the cake, Sally/' << I 'U be god- 
father to your first^wager it 's a bo^,'* 
and so forth, are equally embarrasauig 
to the young people, and delightful to 
the elder ones. As to the old grand- 
mother, die is in perfect ecstasies, 
and does nothing but laugh herself 
into fits of coughing, until they have 
finished the " gin-and-water warm 
with," of which Uncle Bill ordered 
" glasses round*' after tea, ** just to 
keep the night air out, and do it up 



oomfortable and ziglar aortir Biid 
aSftoniahing hot day ! " 

It is gifting dtf k, and the pc 
begin to move. The field lea^ 
town is quite fuiSi of them ; the 1 
hand-duuses are> dragged wei 
along, the< children are tired, 
amuse themselves and the com] 
genotdly by crying, or resort t< 
uMich more pleaaant expedtei 
going to de^ — ^the mothers beg 
wish they were at home agaiit — tn 
hearts grow more sentimental 
ever, as the time for parting an 
— ^the gardens look mournful eno 
by the light oi the two lanterns w 
hang against the trees for the 
veoienoe of smokers — and the wai 
who have been running about ii 
santiy for the last ax hours, think 
fed a httle tired, as they coont \ 
glaasss and their gainSi. 
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THE BITER. 



^ Abc joa fond of ike mJbop !*' is a 
qnnBiinn very freqnentlj msked, in 
hot cniniBer weather, by aiziphibioiifl> 
loc^dng yonz^ men. ** Very,'* is the 
gBMeralreply. « An't you I**— ^Hardly 
ever off it," is the response, aecom- 
paaied by sundry adjeetiyes, ex- 
prc s M Te of the speaker's heartfelt 
admiration ci that element. Now, 
with all respeet for the opinion of 
society in general, and cotter clubs in 
partienlar, we hmnbly suggest that 
some of the most painAd reminiaoenoee 
in tha mind of erery individiial who 
has occasienslly disported himself on 
tlie Thames, most be conneeted with 
his aqaatio recreations.- Who ever 
faeatd of a sosoessfiBl wate^-party f^- 
or to pot the quesCfisD in a still more 
iBlelfigihla form, who ever mar one f 
We hkYO been on water OKcnnioBS 
oat of nmnber, but we solenudy 
dedaie that we camiol call to mind 
one single occasion of the kbd, which 
was not marked by more misenes 
thaa any one would soppoee could 
rsaaonsbly be crowded into the spaoe 
of some ei^t or nine hours. Some* 
tibing has idways gone wrong. Either 
the cork of the salad-dressing has 
come ont, or the most aaxionsly ex- 
pected monber of the party has not 
come out, or the meet disagreeable 
man in compaay woold come out, era 
child or two have fkliok into the 
water, or the gentleman who under- 
ta^ to steer has eodangered every 
body's life all the way, or the gentie- 
men who ▼oluB tcc r c d to row have 
been ^ont of praetiee,*' aad per- 
formed rery alarming erohxtioiis, 
putting their oars down into the wat» 
and not being able to get them np 
sfsin, or takSng terrifie pulls without 
pBttii^ them in at all ; in either case, 
pitefaiBg over on the backs of thsir 
beacb- with startUng viokDce^ and 
exhibitiBg the eoftss ef their pomps to 



the c^sitters^ in the boat, in a very hu- 
miliating manner. 

We grant that the banks of the 
Thames are very beautiful at Rich- 
mond and Twickenham, and other 
distant havens, often sought though 
seldom reached ; but from the << Red- 
ua" back to Blaekfriar's-bridge, the 
scene is wonderfully changed. The 
Penitentiary is a noble building, no 
doubt, and the sportive youdis who 
^ go in'' at that particular part of the 
river, on a summer's evening, may be 
all very well in perspective; but when 
^ou are obliged to keep in shore com- 
mg home, and tiie young ladies will 
colour op, and look psrseveringly the 
other way, while the married dittoes 
ooogh slightly, and stars very hard at 
the water, yon ML awkward— espe- 
daliy if you hi^ppen to have been 
attempting the most distant abroach 
to sentimentality, for an hour or two 
previously. 

Altiiough experience and snflbring 
have produced in our minds the 
result we have just stated, we are by 
no means blind to a proper sense of 
the fun which a looker-on may extract 
from the amateurs of boating. What 
can be more amusing than Searle's 
yard on a fine Sunday m<»ning ! It 's 
a Richmond tide, and some dozen 
boats are prepsring for the reception 
of the parties who have engaged thenk 
Two are three fellows in great rough 
trooBen and Guernsey shirts, are 
gettmg them ready by easy steges ; 
now coming down tiie yard wiSi a 
pair of sculls and a cushion— then 
having a chat witii the <* jack," who, 
like idl his tribe, seems to be wholly 
incapable of d<»ng anything but loung- 
ing about — then going back again, 
and returning with a rodder-line and 
a stret<dier— then selacme themselves 
with another chat — and Uien wonder- 
ing, with their hands in their ca^ar 
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ciouB pocketSy *< where them gentle- 
men 'b got to as ordered the six/' 
One of these, the head man, with the 
legs of his trousers carefiilly tucked 
up at the bottom, to admit the water, we 

firesume — for it is an element in which 
le is infinitely more at home than on 
land — is quite a character, and shares 
with the defunct oyster-swallower 
the celebrated name of <<Dando." 
Watch him, as taking a few minutes' 
respite from his toib, he negligently 
seats himself on the edge of a boat, 
and fans his broad bushy chest with 
a cap scarcely half so furry. Look at 
his magnificent, though reddish 
whiskers, and mark the somewhat 
natiye humour with which he ^ chafilB** 
the boys and prentices, or cunningly 
gammons the sen'lm'n into the gift of a 
glass of gin, of which we verily beliere 
he swallows in one day as much as any 
six ordinary men, without ever being 
one atom the worse for it. 

But the par^ arrives, and Dando 
relieved from his state of uncertainty, 
starts up into activity. They approach 
in full aquatic costume, with round 
blue jackets, striped shurts, and caps 
of all sizes and patterns, from the 
velvet skull-cap of French manufac- 
ture, to the easy head-dress familiar 
to Uie students of the old spelling- 
books, as having, on the authority 
of the portrait^ formed part of 
the costume of the Reverend Mr. 
Dilworth. 

This is the most amusing time to 
observe a regular Sunday water-party. 
There has evidently been up to this 
period no inconudOTable degree of 
Doastinff on everybody's part relative 
to his knowledge of navigation ; the 
sight of the water rapidly cools their 
courage, and the air of self-denial with 
which each of them insists on some- 
body else's taking an oar, is perfectly 
delightfuL At length, aiter a great 
deal of changing and fidgeting, conse- 
quent upon the election of a stroke- 
oar : the inability of one gentleman to 
pull on this side, of another to pull 
on that, and of a third to pull at all, 
the boat's crew are seated. << Shove 
ber off!" cries the cockswain, who 



looks as easy and comfortable as if Lt 
were steering in the Bay of Biseay. 
The order is obeyed ; the boat is im- 
mediately turned completely round, 
and proceeds towards Westminster- 
bridge, amidst such a splashing and 
stru^linff as never was seen before, 
except ^en the Royal George went 
down. ^Back wa'ater, sir," shouts 
Dando, ^ Back wa'ater, you sir, aft f 
upon which everybody thinlriwg he 
must be the individual referr^ to> 
they all back water, and back comes 
the boat, stem first, to the spot whence 
it started. ^ Back water, you sir, aft ; 
pull round, you sir, for*ad, can't yon ! " 
shouts Dando, in a frenzy of excite- 
ment. ** Pull round, Tom, can't you t'^ 
re-echoes one of the party. ''Tom 
an*t for'ad," repUes another. ** Yes, 
he is," cries a third ; and the unfortu- 
nate young man, at the imminent rid( 
of breaking a blood-vessel, pulls and 
pulls, until the head of the boat fairly 
lies in the direction of Vauxhall-bridge. 
** That 's right — now pull all on you 1 " 
shouts Dando again, adding, in an 
under tone, to somebody by him, 
** Blowed if hever I see sich a set of 
mufis ! " and away jogs the boat in a 
zigzag direction, every one of the six 
oars dipping into the water at a difier- 
ent time ; and the yard is onoe more 
clear, until the arrival of the next 
party. 

A well-contested rowinff-maich oo 
the Thames, is a very lively and inte- 
resting scene. The water is stndded 
with boats of all sorts, kinds, and de* 
scriptions ; places in the coal-barges 
at the different wharfs are let to crowds 
of spectators, beer and tobacco flow 
freely about ; men, women, and diil- 
dren wait for the start in breathless 
expectation, cutters of six and eight 
oars glide gently up and down, waitmg 
to accompany their proUgit during the 
race ; bands of music add to the ani- 
mation, if not to the harmony of the 
scene, groups of watermen are assem- 
bled at the diff'erent stairs, diacuasmg 
the merits of the respective candi- 
dates : and the prize wherry which is 
rowed slowly about by a pair of skuUi^ 
is an object of general interest. 
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Two o'clock strikes, and eyeiybody 
looks anxiously in the direction of the 
bridce thnnigh which the candidates 
iarme prize will come— half-ptst two, 
and the general attention which has 
heen preserred so long begins to flag, 
when suddenly a gun is heard, and the 
nmae of distant hurra'ing alon^ each 
bank of the rirer— erery head is bent 
forward — the noise draws nearer and 
nearer — ^the boats which hare been 
waiting at the bridge start briskly up 
the riyer, and a well-manned galley 
shoots through the arch, the sitters 
cheering on the boats behind them, 
which are not yet risible. 

<' Here they are,** is the general cry 
— and through darts the first boat, the 
mea in her, stripped to the sldn, and 
exerting erery muscle to presenre the 
adrantage they hare gained — four other 
boats follow close astern ; there are 
not two boats* length between them — 
the shouting is tremendous, and the 
interest intense. **€ro on. Pink*' — 
«GiTe it her. Red "— « SuUiwin for 
ever "— « Bravo I George "— « Now, 
Tom, now — now — now — why don*t 
yoor partner stretch out!** — ^**Two 
pots to a pint on Yellow,*' &c. &c. 
Every little public-house fires its gun, 
and hoists its flag; and the men 
who win the heat, come in, amidst a 
splashing and shouting, and banging 
and confusion, which no one can ima- 
gine who has not witnessed it, and of 
which any description would convey a 
very fiunt idea. 

One of the most amusing places we 
know, is the steam- wharf of the Lon- 
don-lnidge, or St Katharine*s Dock 
Cknnpany, on a Saturday morning in 
sunnner, when the Gravesend and 
Margate steamers are usually crowded 
to excess ; and as we have just taken 
a glance at the river above bridge, we 
hope our readers will not object to 
accompany us on board a Gravesend 
packet. 

Coaches are every moment setting 
down at the entrance to the wharf, and 
the rtare of bewildered astonishment 
with which the ** fares " resisn them- 
sdves and their luggage into ue hands 
of the porters, who seize all the pack* 



ages-at once as a matter of course, and 
run away with them, heaven knows 
where, is laughable in the extreme. A 
Margate boat lies alongside the wharf, 
the Gravesend boat (which starts first) 
lies alongside that again ; and as a 
temporary communication is formed 
between ihe two, by means of a plank 
and hand-rail, the natural confusion of 
the scene is by no means diminished. 

** Gravesend ! " inquires a stout 
father of a stout family, who follow 
him, under the guidance of their mo- 
ther, and a servant, at the no small 
risk of two or three of them being left 
behind in the confusion. ** Gravesend T 

<< Pass on, if you please, sir," replies 
the attendant — ** other boat, sir." 

Hereupon the stout father, being 
rather mystified, and the stout mother 
rather distracted by maternal anxiety, 
the whole party deposit themselves in 
the Margate boat, and after having 
congratulated himself on having se- 
cured very comfortable seats, the stout 
father sallies to the chimney to look 
for his luggage, which he has a faint 
recollection of having given some man, 
something, to take somewhere. No 
luggage, however, bearing the most re- 
mote resemblance to his own, in shape 
or form, is to be discovered ; on which 
the stout father calls very loudly for 
an officer, to whom he states the case, 
in the presence of another father of 
another family — a little thin man — 
who entirely concurs with him (the 
stout father) in thinking that it *s high 
time something was done with these 
steam companies, and that as the Cor- 
poration Bill failed to do it, something 
else must ; for really people's property 
is not to be sacrificed in this way ; and 
that if the luggage isn't restored with- 
out deUy, he wiU take care it shall be 
put in the papers, for the public is not 
to be the victim of these great mono- 
polies. To this, the officer, in his turn, 
replies, that that company, ever unce 
it has been St Kat'rine's Dock Com- 
pany, has protected life and property ; 
that if it had been the London Bridge 
Wharf Company, indeed, he shouldn't 
have wondex^,seeing that the morality 
of that company Qthe^f b^\^^^<b ^\i^ 
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sition) can*t be answered for, bj no 
one ; but as it is, he 's convinced &ere 
must be some mistake, and he wouldn't 
mind making a solemn oath afore a 
magistrate that the gentieman '11 find 
his luggage afore he gets to Margate. 

Here &e stout U&ac, thinking he 
is making a capital p<nnt, rephes, that 
as it happens he is not going to 
Margate at all, and that ** Passenger 
to GraTesend" was on the luggage, in 
letters of full two inches long ; on 
wbic^ the officer rapidly explains the 
mistake, and the stout mother, and 
the stout children, and the servant, are 
hurried wiUi all possible despatch on 
board the Gravesend boat, which they 
reach just in time to discover that 
their luggage is there, and that their 
comfortable seats are not. Then the 
bell, which is the signal for the Graves- 
end boat starting, ^ins to ring most 
furiously: and people keep time to 
the bell, by running in and out of our 
boat at a double-quick pace. The bell 
stops ; the boat starts : people who 
have been taking leave of their friends 
on board, are carried away against 
their will ; and peo^e who have been 
taking leave of their friends on shore, 
find that they have performed Jb very 
needless ceremony, in consequence of 
their not being carried away at all. 
The regular passengers, who have sea- 
son-tickets, go beko>w to breakfast ; 
people who have purchased morning 
papers, compose thems^ves to read 
them ; and people who have not been 
down the river before, think that botii 
the shipping and the water, look a 
great deal better at a distance. 

When we get down about as far as 
Blackwall, and besin to move ^t a 
quicker rate, the spnits of the passen- 
gers appear to rise in proportion. Old 
women who have brought large wicker 
hand-baskets with them, set seriously 
to work at the demolition of heavy 
sandwiches, and pass round a wine- 
elass, which is frequently replenished 
fromaflat bottle like astomach^warmer, 
with oonsidflrable glee: handing it first 
to the gentleman in the foragbg-cop, 
who plays the harp— -partly as an 



expreanon of satisfaetion with his pre- 
vious exwtions, and partly to incmce 
him to play <* Dumbledumb- deary,** 
for '* Aliok" to dance to ; which beuig 
done, Alick, who is a damp aartiiy 
child in red worsted socks, takes cer- 
tain nnidl jumps upon the deck, to tiie 
unspeakable satisfaction of his fMouly 
oirele. GKrls who have brought the 
first vohmie of some new novel in tiieir 
reticule, become extremely plaintive, 
and expatiate to Mr. Brown, or young 
Mr. 0*Brien, who has beini looking 
over them, on the blueness of the sky, 
and brightness of the water ; on which 
Mr. Brown or Mr. O'Brien, as the 
case may be, remarks in a lew voice 
that he has been quite insensible of 
late to the beauties of nature — that his 
whole thoughts and wishes have centred 
in one object alone — whereupon the 
young lady looks up, and failing in her 
attempt to appear unconscious, looks 
down again ; and turns over the next 
leaf with great difficulty, in order to 
afford opportunity for a lengthened 
pressure of the lumd. 

Telescopes, sand^ohes, and glasBes 
of brandy -and -water cold without, 
begin to be in great requisition ; and 
bashlul men who have been looking 
down the hatchway at the engine, find, 
to their great relief, a subject on which 
they can converse with one another— 
and a copious one too — Steam. 

*« Wonderful thing Bteamysir.** "Ah! 
(a deep-drawn sigh) it is indeed, nr.** 
<< Great power, sir." ^ Immense — im- 
mense ! ** ** Great deal done by steam, 
sir." '< Ah ! (another sigh at the 
immensity of the subject, and a 
knowing shake of the head) you may 
say thiU, dr." « Still in its in&iiey, 
they say, sir." Novel remarks of 
this kind, are generally the oom- 
menconent of a conversation "which is 
prolonged until the conclusion of the 
trip, and, perhaps, lays the foondatioD 
of a speaking acquaintance between 
half a dozen gentlemen, vibo^ having 
their families at Gravesend, take seS' 
son-tickets for the boat, and dine oo 
board regnUriy every afternoon. 
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We never see any rery large, staring, 
black Roman capitals, in a book, or 
diofHwindow, or placarded on a Wall, 
intnoat their immediately recalling to 
our mind an indistinct and confused 
recollection of the time when we were 
first initiated in the mysteries of the 
alphabet. We almost fancy we see 
the pin's point following the letter, to 
impress its form more strongly on oar 
bewildered imagination ; and wince 
inTohmtarily, as we remember the hard 
knuckles with which the reverend old 
lady who instilled into oar mind the 
first principles of education for mne- 
penoe per week, or ten and sixpence 
per quarter, was wont to poke oar 
jnvemle head occasionally, by way of 
adjusting the confusion of ideas in 
which we were generally involved. 
The same kind of feeling pursues us 
in many other instances, but there is 
no place which recals so strongly our 
recollections of childhood as Astley's. 
It was not a '^Hoyal Amphitheatre'' 
in those days, nor had Ducrow arisen 
to shed the light of classic taste and 
portable gas over the sawdust of the 
drcus ; but the whole character of the 
place was the same, the pieces were 
the same, the clown's jokes were the 
same, the riding-^nasters were equally 
grand, the comic performers equally 
witty, the tragedians equally hoarse, 
and the ** highly-trained chargers" 
equally spirited. Astley's has altered 
for the better — ^we have changed for 
the worse. Our histrionic taste is 
gone, and with shame we confess, that 
we are £eur more delighted and amused 
with the audience, than with the 
pageantry we once so highly appie- 
diUed. 

We like to watch a regular Astley's 
party in the Easter or Midsommer 
holidays— pa and ma, and nine or ten 
children, varying from five foot six to 
two foot eleven : hxifn. fourteen years 
of 1^ to four. We had just taJun 



our seat in one of the boxes, in the 
centre of the house, the other nidit^ 
when the next was occupied by just 
such a party as we should have at- 
tempted to describe, had we depicted 
our beau ideal of a group of Astley's 
visitors. 

First of all, there came three little 
boys and a little girl, who, in pur- 
suance of pa's directions, issued in a 
very audible voice from, the box-door, 
occupied the front row ; then two 
more Uttle girls were ushered in by a 
young lady, evidently the governess. 
Then came three more Uttle boys, 
dressed like the first, in blue jackets 
and trousers, with lay-down shirt^xd- 
lars : then a child in a braided frock 
and high state of astonislmient, with 
very large round eyes, opened to their 
utmost width, was lifted over the seats 
— a process which occasioned a con- 
sidextkble display of Httle pink legs — 
then came nui and pa, and then the 
eldest son, a boy of fourteen years old, 
who was evidently trying to look as if 
he did not belong to the family. 

The ^rst five minutes were occupied 
in taking the shawls off the little girls, 
and adjusting the bows which orna- 
mented their hair ; then it was provi- 
dentially discovered that one of the 
little boys was seated behind a pillar 
and could not see, so the govemeas 
was stuck behind the pillar, and the 
boy lifted into her place. Then pa 
dnlled the boys, and directed the stow- 
ing away of their pocket-handker- 
chiefs ; and ma having first nodded 
and winked to the governess to puU 
the girls' frocks a UtSe more off their 
shoiSders, stood up to review the little 
troop an inspection which i^peared 
to terminate nrach to her own satis- 
faction, for she looked with a compla- 
cent air at pa, who was standingnp at 
the further end of the seat Fa re- 
tnmed the glance, and Uew his nose 
very emphatically ; axvd. 1b!b y«sc 
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gOT erne M peeped <mt from behind the 
pillar, and timidly tried to catch ma's 
eye, with a look expreanYe of her high 
admiration of the whole fiunily. Then 
two of ^6 little boys who had been 
diacoBsing the point whether Astley's 
was more than twice as large as Drury- 
lane, agreed to refer it to ^George" 
for his decision ; at which ^ (George," 
who was no other than the yonng gen- 
tleman before noticed, waxed indig- 
nant, and remonstrated in no rery 
gentle terms on the gross impropriety 
of having his name repeated m so loud 
a voice at a public place, on which all 
the children laughed very heartily, 
and one of the litUe boys wound up by 
expressing his opinion, that ** George 
began to think himself quite a man 
now,*' whereupon both pa and jna 
laughed too ; and Geoige (who carried 
A dress cane and was cultivating 
whiskers) muttered that ^ William al- 
ways was encouraged in his imperti- 
nence ;" and assumed a look of pro- 
found contempt, which lasted the whole 
evening. 

The play began, and the interest of 
the little boys knew no bounds. Pa 
was clearly interested too, although he 
very unsuccessfully endeavoured to look 
as if he wasn*t. As for ma, she was 
perfectly overcome by the drollery of 
the principal comedian, and laughed 
till every one of the immense bows on 
her ample cap trembled, at which the 
governess peeped out from behind the 
pillar again, and whenever she could 
catch ma's eye, put her handkerchief 
to her mouth, and app^ured,as in duty 
bound, to be in coninilsions of laughter 
also. Then when the man in the 
splendid armour vowed to rescue the 
lady or perish in the attempt, the little 
boys applauded vehemently, especially 
one little fellow who was apparently 
on a visit to tho family, and had been 
canring on a child's flirtation, the 
whole evening, with a small coquette 
of twelve Years old, who looked like a 
model of her mamma on a reduced 
scalo ; and who in common with the 
other little girls (who generally speak- 
ing have even more coquettishness 
Mbout them than mnch older ones) 



looked very properly shocked, w! 
the knight* s squire kissed the prince 
confidential chambermaid. 

When the scenes in the circle o 
menced, the children were more 
lighted than ever ; and the wish to 
what was going forward, comple 
conquering pa's dienitv, he stood 
in the box, and appUuded as loudl, 
any of them. Between each fea 
horsemanship, the governess I 
across to ma, and retoiled the di 
remarks of the children on that wl 
had preceded : and ma, in the o 
ness of her heart, offered the gover 
an acidulated drop, and the goven 
gratified to be taken notice of, ret 
behind her pillar again with a brig 
countenance : and the whole p 
seemed quite happy, except the en 
site in the back of the box, who, b 
too grand to take any interest ii 
chil&en, and too insignificant tc 
taken notice of by any body else, c 
pied himself, frx>m time to tim< 
rubbing the place where the whis 
ouffht to be, and was completely a 
inhisglonr. 

We defy any one who has bee 
Astley's two or three times, ac 
consequently capable of apprecii 
the perseverance with which prec 
the same jokes are repeated night i 
night, and season after season, n< 
be amused with one part of the 
formances at least — we mean 
scenes in the circle. For ourseL 
know that when the hoop, compost 
jets of gas, is let down, the an 
drawn up for the convenience ol 
half-price on their ejectment fron 
ring, the orange-peel cleared away 
the sawdust shaken, with maUiema 
precision, into a complete circle 
feel as much enlivened as the youz 
child present ; and actually join ii 
laugh which follows the clown's i 
shout of ** Here we are ! " just foi 
acquaintance' sake. Nor can we < 
divest oiurself of our old feeling of i 
renoe for the riding-master, who fol 
the clown with a long whip in his fa 
and bows to the audience with grai 
dignity. He is none of your sec 
rate riding-masters in nimkeen d 
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^•gownB, with brown frogs, but the 
^lar gentleman-attendant on the 
indpal riders, who always wears a 
litary uniform with a table-cloth 
ode the breast of the coat, in which 
stome he forcibly reminds one of a 
wl trussed for roasting. He is — but 
ly should we attempt to describe 
%t of which no description can conrey 
adequate idea ! Everybody knows 
9 man, and everybody remembers 
I polished boots, his graceful de- 
sanour, stiff, as some misjudging 
rsoDB have in their jealousy consi- 
red it, and the splendid head of 
ick luur, parted high on the fore- 
ad, to impart to the countenance an 
pearance of deep thought and poetic 
slancholy. His soft and pleasing 
ice, too, is in perfect unison with his 
ble bearing, as he humours the clown 
indulging in a little badinage ; and 
e striking recollection of his own dig- 
ty, with which he exclaims, " Now, 
*, if yon please, inquire for Miss 
oolford, sir," can never be forgotten, 
le sraoeful air, too, with which he 
Toduces Miss Woolford into the 
na, and, after assisting her to the 
die, follows her faixy courser round 
circle, can never fail to create a 
^ impression in the bosom of every 
lie servant present. 
?hen Miss Woolford, and the horse, 
fhe orchestra, all stop together to 
jbreath, he urbanely takes part in 
^Buch dialogue as the following 
(ftenced by the clown) : " I say, 
W-*« Well, mr 1" (it's always con- 
I in the politest manner.)---'* Did 
ter happen to hear I was in the 
mr !"— « No, sir."— ^ Oh, yes, 
lean go through my exercise, 
Plndeed, sir 1*'— « ShaU I do it 
\\ " — ^ If yon please, sir ; come, 

S haste " ^a cut with the long 
**Ha* done now — I don't 
(from the clown). Here the 
trows himself on the ground, 
\ through a variety of gym- 
invulsions, doubling himself 
mitying himself again, and 
mself look very Uke a man 
Ihopeless extreme of human 
~ie vociferous delight of the 
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gallery, until he is interrupted by a 
second cut from the long whip, and a 
request to see << what Miss Woolford 's 
stopping for !" On which, to the inex- 
pressible mirth of the gallery, he ex- 
claims, << Now, Miss Woolford, what 
can I come for to go, for to fetch, for 
to bring, for to carry, for to do, for 
you, ma'am V* On the lady's announc- 
ing with a sweet smile that ^e wants 
the two flags, they are with sundry 
grimaces, procured and handed up; 
the clown facetiously observing after 
the performance of the latter cere- 
mony — ** He, he, oh ! I say, sir. Miss 
Woolford knows me ; she smiled at 
me." Another cut from the whip, a 
burst from the orchestra, a start from 
the horse, and round goes Miss Wool- 
ford again on her graceful performance, 
to the deUght of every member of the 
audience, young or old. The next 
pause affords an opportunity for similar 
witticisms, the only additional fun being 
that of the clown making ludicrous 
grimaces at the riding-master every 
time his back is tiunoi ; and finally 
quitting the circle by jumping over his 
head, having previously directed his 
attention another way. 

Did any of our reiiders ever notice 
the class of people, who hang about 
the stage-doors of our minor theatres 
in the daytime. You will rarely pass 
one of these entrances without seeing 
a group of three or four men con- 
versing on the pavement, with an inde- 
scribable public-house-pariour swagger, 
and a kind of conscious aix^peculiar to 
people of this description. They always 
seem to think they are exhibiting ; the 
lamps are ever before them. That 
young fellow in the faded brown coat, 
and very full light griien trousers, pulls 
down the wristbands of his check snirt, 
as ostentatiously as if it were of the 
finest linen, and cocks the white hat of 
the summer-before-last as knowingly 
over his right eve, aa if it were a pur- 
chase of yesterday. Look at the dirty 
white Berlin gloves, and the cheap 
silk-handkerchief stuck in tlie bosom 
of his threadbare coat Is it possible 
to see him for an instant, and not come 
to the conclusioii \baX \i« Vftl^^^viS^usi^ 
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gentleman who wetfs a bine sortotit, 
clean collar, and white troueen, for 
half an hour, and then ahrinks into his 
worn-out aeanty clothes : who has to 
boast night after night of his splendid 
fortune, with the painftil consdoosDees 
of a pound a^week and his boots to 
find ; to talk of his father^ mansion 
in the country, mih a dreary tbcoI- 
leetion of his own two-pair back, in 
the New Cut ; and to be envied and 
flattered as the favoured lover of 
a rich heiress, remembering all the 
while that the ex-daneer at home is 
in the family way, and out of an 
engagement! 

Next to him, perhaps, yon will see a 
thin pale man, with a very long face, 
in a suit of shining black, -thoughtfully 
knockine that part of hte boot whid^ 
once had a heel, with an aah stick. He 
is the man who does the heavy busi- 
ness, Budli as inreey fiUhen, virtuous 
servants, curates, landlords, and so 
forth. 

By the way, talking of fathers, we 
should verv much like to see some 
piece in which all the dramatis per- 
sona) were orphans. Fathers are inva- 
riably great nuisanoes on the stage, 
and always have to give the hero or 
heroine a long explanation of what was 
done before the curtain rose, usually 
commencing with *' It is now nineteen 
years, my dear child, since your blessed 
moUier (here the old viUain's voice 
falters) confided you to my charge. 
You were then an infknt,'" j&c. &c. 
Or else they have to discover, all of a 
sudden, that somebody whom they 
have been in constant communication 
with, during three long acts, without 
the slightest suspicion, is their own 
child : in vdiich case they exclaim, 
<< Ah ! what do I see t This bracelet ! 
That smile! These documents ! Those 
eyes ! Can I believe my senses !— It 
must be !— Yes--it is, it ia my child ! " 
— ** My father !** exclaims the child ; 
and tliey fall into each other*s arms, 
and look over each other's shoulders, 



and the audiaiiee give tfax» 
applause. 

To return from. Uris-dig 
were about to say, that tl 
sort of people whom you 
and attitudinising, outside 
doors of ourminor theatres, 
they are always more nnn 
at any other piace. There 
a groom or two, sitting on i 
sill, and two or three dii 
genteel men in checked n 
and sallow linen, lounging 
carrying, perhaps, under • 
pair of stage shoes badly : 
in a piece of old newspa] 
years ago we used to sta 
open-mouthed, at these n 
feeling of mvsterious ca 
very recollection of which 
smUe at the moment we i 
We ooold not beHeve, that 
of Kght and elesanoe, in 
tunics, salmon-oMOured le{ 
scarfs, who flitted on ali 
coloured hoFBea before o 
night, with aU the aid of li| 
and artificial flowers, coi 
pale, dissipated-looking ci 
beheld by day. 

We can hardly believe i 
the lower class of acton w 
something, and it require 
exercise of imagination to 
walking gentieman with 
swell,** the comic singei 
public-house chairman, or 
tragedian with drunkenne 
tress ; but these other men 
rious beings, never seen 
ring, never beheld but in 1 
of gods and sylphs. Witl 
tion of Ducrow, who can 
classed among them, who c 
rider at Astiey^s, or saw 1 
horseback 1 Can our firiem 
litary uniform, ever appeal 
bare attire, or descend to tl 
tively un-wadded costume o 
life 1 Impossible ! We > 
will not— beheve it. 
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Ip the Park! he '^Vae InngB of Lon- 
doa^^ we wonder what Gxeenwidi Fak 
16 — a periodical breaking out, we sup- 
pose, a sort of apring-zash : a three 
days' fever, which cods tiie blood for 
six months afterwards, and at the 
expiration of which London is restored 
to he old habits of plodding industry, 
JIB mddenly and eompletely as if no- 
thing had ewer happened to disturb 
theno. 

In our earlier days, we were a con- 
stant frequenter of Greenwich Fair, for 
years. We have proceeded to, and 
retomed from it, in almost every de- 
flcription of vehicle. We cannot oon- 
floientionsly deny the charge of having 
«nce made the passage in a qffing-van, 
jtoeompanied by Ihuteen gentkmen, 
fourteen ladies, an unlimited number 
of children, and a baxrel of beer ; and 
we have a vague reooUeotion of having, 
in later days, found onrself the eigfaui 
Otttaide, on the t<^ of a hackney-OMch, 
at something past four o'clock in the 
morning, with a rather confused idea 
of our own name, or place of residence. 
We have grown older since then, and 
quiet, and steady : liking nothing bet- 
ter than to spend our Easter, and all 
our other holidays, in some quiet nook, 
with people of whom we shall never 
tire ; but we think we still remember 
flome&ing of Greenwich Fair, and of 
iSboee who resort to it At aU events 
we win try. 

The road to Greenwich during the 
whole of Easter Mondi^, is in a state 
of perpetual bustle and noise. Cabs, 
hadmey-coaehes, ''shay" carts^ ooal- 
waggona, stages, omnibusei^ sociables, 
gigs, dankey-«haiaes — . all cranmied 
with people (lor the question never is, 
what the horse can draw, but what the 
vehicle will hold), roU along at their 
utmost speed ; the dust flies in clouds, 
ginger-beer oerks go off in volleys, 
the balcony of every public-house is 



crowded with people, smoking and 
drinking, half the private houses are 
turned into tea-shops, fiddles are in 
great request, every little fruit-shop 
dirolays its stall of gilt gingerbread 
and penny toys; turnpike men are in 
despair ; horses won't go on, and 
wheels will come off ; ladies in ** cara- 
wans" scream with fright at every 
fresh concussion, and their admirers 
find it necessary to ut remarkably 
dose to them, by way of encourage- 
ment ; servants of all-work, who are 
not allowed to have followers, and have 
got a holiday for the day, make the 
most of their time with Uie faithful 
admirer who waits for a stolen inter- 
view at the comer of the street every 
night, when they go to ietoh the beer 
— apprentices grow sentimental, and 
straw-bonnet makers kind. Everybody 
is anxious to get on, and actuated by 
the oommoii wish to be at the iaiz^ or 
in the park, as soon as possible. 

Pedestrians linger in groups at the 
roadside, unable to resist the allure- 
ments of the stout proprietress of the 
''Jack-in-the-box, tluree shies a penny," 
or the more splendid offers of the man 
with three thimbles and a pea on a 
little round board, who astonishes the 
bewildered crowd with some such ad- 
dress as, " Here's the sort o' game to 
make you laugh seven years arter 
you're d^Ul, and turn eVry air on 
your ed gray vith delight ! Three 
thimbles and vun httle pea — ^with a 
vun, two, three, and a two, three, vun: 
catch him who can, look on, keep your 
eyes open, and niver say die 1 niver 
mind the change, and the expense: all 
lair and above board : them as don't 
play can't vin, and luck attend the 
ryal sportsman! Bet any genlm'n 
any sum of money, from harf-a-crown 
up to a suverin, as he doesnH name 
the thimble as kivers the peal" Here 
some greenhom iAsae^ta V^ Ssvs^ 
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that he difitinctly saw the pea roll 
under the middle thimble — an impres- 
sion which is immediately confirmed 
by a gentleman in top-boots, who is 
standing by, and who, in a low tone, 
regrets his own inability to bet in con- 
sequence of haying ui^ortunately left 
his purse at home, but strongly urges 
the stranger not to neglect such a 
golden opportunity. The <* plant" is 
successful, the bet is made, the stranger 
of course loses : and the gentleman 
with the thimbles consoles him, as he 
pockets the money, with an assurance 
that it*s ^all the fortin of war ! this 
time I Tin, next time you Tin : niver 
mind the loss oC two bob and a bender! 
Do it up in a small parcel, and break 
out in a fresh place. Here*s the sort 
o' game," &c. — and the eloquent 
harangue, with such yariations as the 
speaker's exuberant fancy suggests, is 
again repeated to the gaping crowd, 
reinforced by the accession of several 
new comers. 

The chief place of resort in the day- 
time, aflter the public-houses, is the 
park, in which the principal amuse- 
ment is to dr^ young ladies up the 
steep hill which leads to the observa- 
tory, and then drag them down again, 
at the very top of their speed, greatly 
to the derangement of their curls and 
bonnet-caps, and much to the edifica- 
tion of lookers-on from below. << Kiss 
in the Ring," and <* Threading my 
Grandmother's Needle," too, are sports 
which receive their full share of pa- 
tronage. Love-sick swains, under the 
influence of gin-and-water, and the 
tender passion, become violently affec- 
tionate : and the fair objects of their 
regard enhance the value of stolen 
kiaees, by a vast deal of struggling, 
and holding down of heads, ana cries 
of <« Oh 1 Ha* done, then, George— Oh, 
do tickle him for me, Mary — Wel^ I 
never ! " and similar Lucretian ejacu- 
lations. Little old men and women, 
with a small basket under one arm, 
and a wine-glass, without a foot, in 
the other hand, tender ** a drop o* the 
right sort" to die different groups ; 
And young ladies, who are persuaded 
to indulge in a drop of the aforesaid t 



right sort, display a pleasing degre 
rductance to taste it, and cough af 
wards with great propriety. 

The old pensioners, who, for 
moderate charge of a penny, exh 
the mast-house, the Thames and al 
ping, the place where the men use< 
hang in diains, and other interest 
sights, through a telescope, are as 
questions about objects within 
range of the gUss, which it wo 
puzzle a Solomon to answer ; and 
quested to find out particular hot 
in particular streets, which it wo 
have been a task of some difficulty 
Mr. Homer (not the young gentlen 
who ate mince-pies with his &umb, 
the man of Colosseum notoriety) 
discover. Here and there, where sc 
three or four couple are sitting on 
grass together, you will see a sun-bo 
woman in a red cloak ''telling 1 
tunes" and prophesying husbu 
which it requires no extraordin 
observation to describe, for the or 
nals are before her. Thereupon, 
lady concerned laughs and blusl 
and ultimately buries her face in 
imitation cambric handkerchief, i 
the gentleman described looks 
tremely foolish, and squeezes her ha 
and fees the gipsy liberally ; and 
gipsy goes away, perfectly satisi 
herself, and leaving those behind 1 
perfectly satisfied also : and the p 
phecy, Uke many other prophecies 
greater importance, fulfils itself 
time. 

But it grows dark : the crowd '. 
graduaUy dispersed, and only a J 
stragglers are left behind. The li, 
in the direction of the church 8h< 
that the fair is illuminated ; and 
distant noise proves it to be filling £i 
The spot, which half an hour ago i 
ringing with the shouts of boister 
mirth, is as calm and quiet as if noth 
could ever disturb its serenity ; 
fine old trees, the majestic building 
their feet, with the noble river beya 
glistening in the moonlight, appeal 
all their beauty, and under their m 
favourable aspect ; the voices of t 
boys, singing their evening hymn, i 
borne gently on the air ; and the hu 
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blest mechAnic who has been lingering 
on the grass so pleasant to the feet that 
bejkt the same dull round from week to 
week in the paved streets of London, 
feels proud to think as he surveys the 
scene before him, that he belongs to 
the country which has selected such a 
spot as a retreat for its oldest and best 
defenders in the decline of their lives. 

Five minutes' walking brings you to 
the £air ; a scene calculated to awaken 
very different feelings. The entrance 
is occupied on either aide by the ven- 
dors of gingerbread and toys: the stalls 
are g&ily lighted up, the most attrac- 
tive gooids profusely disposed, and un- 
bonneted young ladies, in their zeal 
for the interest of their employers, 
t&ze you by the coat, and use all the 
blandishments of " Do, dear " — 
« There 's a love " — '* Don't be cross, 
now," &c., to induce you to purchase 
half & pound of the real spice nuts, of 
which the majority of the regular fur- 
goers carry a pound or two as a pre- 
sent supply, tied up in a cotton pocket- 
handkerchief. Occasionally you pass 
a deal table, on which are exposed 
pen'orths of pickled salmon (fennel 
included), in httle white saucers : oys- 
ters, with shells as large as cheese- 
plates, and divers specimens of a spe- 
cies of snail (vnlks, we think they are 
called), floating in a somewhat biUous- 
looking green liquid. Cigars, too, are 
in great demand ; gentlemen must 
smoke, of course, and here they are, 
two a penny, in a regular authentic 
cigar-box, with a lighted tallow candle 
m the centre. 

Imagine yourself in an extremely 
dense crowd, which swings you to and 
bo, and in and out, and every way but 
the right one ; add to this the screams 
of women, the shouts of boys, the 
clanging of gongs, the firing of pistols, 
the ringing of bells, the blowings of 
apeaJdng-trumpets, the squeaking of 
feoDj dittos, the noise of a dozen 
ftaiids, with three drums in each, all 
playing different tunes at the same 
time, the hallooing of showmen, and 
an occasional roar from the wild-beast 
ahows ; and you are in the very centre 
«iid heart of the fair. 



This inmiense booth, with the large 
staee in front, so brightly illuminated 
wim variegated lamps, and pots of 
burning fat, is ** Richardson's," where 
you have a melo-drama (with three 
murders and a ghost), a pantomime, a 
comic song, an overture, and some 
incidental music, all done in five-and- 
twenty minutes. 

The company are now promenading 
outside in all the dignity of wigs, 
spangles, red-ochre, and whitening. 
See with what a ferocious air the gen- 
tleman who personates the Mexican 
chief, paces up and down, and with 
what an eye of calm dignity the prin- 
dpal tragedian gazes on the crowd 
below, or converses confidentially with 
the harlequin I The four clowns, who 
are engaged in a mock broadsword 
combat, may be all very well for the 
low-minded holiday-makers; but these 
are the people for the reflective por- 
tion of the community. They look so 
noble in those Roman dresses, with 
their yellow legs and arms, long black 
curly heads, bushy eyebrows, and scowl 
expressive of assassination, and ven- 
geance, and everything else that is 
grand and solemn. Then, the ladies — 
were there ever such innocent and 
awful-looking beings ; as they walk up 
and down the platforms in twos and 
threes, with their arms round each 
other's waists, or leaning for support 
on one of those majestic men I Their 
spangled muslin dresses and blue satin 
shoes and sandals (a leeUe the worse 
for wear) are the admiration of all 
beholders ; and the playful manner 
in which they check the advances of 
the clown, is perfectly enchanting. 

*^ Just a-going to begin I Pray come 
for'erd, come u>r'erd," exclaims the 
man in the countryman's dress, for the 
seventieth time: and people force their 
way up the steps in crowds. The band 
suddenly strikes up, the harlequin and 
coliunbine set the example, reels are 
formed in less than no time, the Roman 
heroes place their arms a-kimbo, and 
dance with considerable agility ; and 
the leading tragic actress, and die gen- 
tleman who enacts the << swell" in the 
pantomime) foot U to i^T^^c^^ii. ^ 1^ 
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in to begin,'' shonts the manager, when 
no more people can be induced to 
«come for'erd," and away rush the 
leading members of the company to 
do the dreadful in the first piece. 

A change of performance takes place 
every day during the fair, bat the 
story of me tragedy is always pretty 
much the same. There is a nghtfdl 
heir, who loves a young lady, and is 
beloved by her ; and a wrongful heir, 
who loves her too, and isn't beloved 
by her ; and the wrongful heir gets 
hold of the rightfiJ heir, and throws 
him into a dxmgeon, just to kill him 
off when convenient for which pur- 
pose he hires a couple of assassins — a 
good one and a bad one — who, the 
moment they are left alone, get up a 
little murder on their own account, 
the good one killing the bad one, and 
the bad one wounding the good one. 
Then the rightful heir is discovered in 
prison, carefully holding a long chain 
m his hands, and seated despondin^y 
in a large arm-chair ; and tbe young 
lady comes in to two bars of soft 
music, and embraced tiie rightful heir ; 
and then the wrongful heir comes in 
to two bars of quick music, (techni- 
cally called ** a hurry **) and goes on 
in the most shocking manner, throwing 
the young lady at^t, as if she was 
nobody, and calling the rightfiil heir 
" Ar-recreant — ar-wretch I " in a very 
loud voice, which answers the double 
purpose of displaying his passion, and 
preventing the sound being deadened 
by the sawdust. The interest becomes 
intense ; the wrongful heir draws his 
sword, and rushes on the rightful heir ; 
a blue smoke is seen, a gong is heard, 
and a tall white figure (who has been 
an this time, bemnd the arm-chair, 
covered over witii a tablecloth), 
dowly rises to the tune of <* Oft in the 
stilly night" This is no other than 
the ghost of <he rightful heir'h iktber, 
who was killed by the wrongful heir's 
fiither, at sight of which tiie wrongful 
heir becomes apoplectic, and is HtexaDy 
^ struck all of a heap," the stage not 
being large enoudi to admit of his 
ABtDg^ down Bt fnU length. Then the 
goodMmaamn staggenrin, andsayahe 



was hired in conjunction witfi the bad 
assassin, by the wrongftil heir, to kill 
the rightfixl heir ; and he 's killed a 
good many people in his time, but he 's 
very sorry for it, and won't do so any 
more — ^a promise which he inmie- 
diately redeems, by dying off hand, 
without any nonsense about it Then 
the rightful heir throws down his 
chain ; and then two men, a sailor, and 
a young woman (the tenantiy of the 
rightful heir) come in, and tiie ghost 
makes dumb motions to them, wMdi 
they, by supernatural interference, 
understand — fbr no one else can ; and 
the ghost (who ean't do any thing with- 
out blue fire) blesses the right&l heir 
and the young lady, by half suffocating 
them with smoke : and then a muffin- 
bell rings, and the curtain drop& 

The eadiibitions next in popularity 
to these itinerant theatres are tho 
travelling menageries, or, to speak 
more intdligibly, the « Wild-beast 
shows," where a military band in 
beef-eater's costume, with leopard-skiit 
caps, plav incessantly ; and where 
la^ nignly-coloured representatioas 
of tigers tearing men's heads open, 
and a lion being burnt with red-hot 
irons to induce lum to drop his victim^ 
are hmig up outside, by way of attract- 
ing visitors. 

The principal ofRoep at tiiese piaees 
is generally a very tall, hoarse man, in 
a scariet coat, wiUi a cane in hia hand, 
with which ne occasionally raps the 
pictures we have just noticed, by way 
of iDustrating his description— Hsome- 
thine in this way. << Here, here, hers ; 
the Bon, the lion (tap), exactly as he is 
represented ob the canvaa outside 
(three taps) : no waiting, remember; 
no deception. ThefiB-ro-cionalSon(tapy 
tap) who bit iM the gentleman*s head 
bat Cambervel vos a twelvemonih, 
and has killed on tibe awerage three 
keepers a-yesr ever nnee he arrived 
at matoority. No extra eharve tm 
this account recollect ; the pnee ol 
admission is only sixpence." ThSB 
address never fkils to predoee a eoasi' 
deraUe sensation, and sixpences iev 
into the treasory with wonderfil 
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The dwarfs are also objects of great 
cariosity, and as a dwarf, a giantess, a 
living skeleton, a wild Indian, <' a 
yoong lady of singular beauty, with 
perfectly white hiur and pink eyes," 
and two or three other natural curiosi- 
tjesyare usually exhibited together for 
the small duurge of a penny, they 
attract very nameroos audiences. The 
best thing about a dwarf is, that he 
has always a Httle box, about two feet 
six inches high, into whi<di» by long 
practice, he can just manage to get, by 
dosbling himself up like a boot-jack ; 
this box is painted outride Uke a six^ 
roomed house, and as the crowd see 
him ring a bell, or fire a pistol out of 
the first-floor window, they verily 
believe that it is his ordinary town' 
residenoe, divided like other mansions 
into drawing-rooms, dining-parlour, 
and bedchambers^ SbsA up in thb 
CMe, the imfortunate little object is 
brought out to delight the throng by 
holdhig a £M9etious dialogue with the 
proprietor : in the course of which, 
the dwarf (who is always partionlacly 
dnmk) pledges himself to sing a comic 
BQDg inside, and pays various compli- 
ments to the ladies, which induoe 
them to ^oome for'erd" with great 
ahicrity. As a giant is not so easily 
moTcd, a pair of indescribables at 
most capacious dimensions, and a huge 
shoe, are usually brought ont^ into 
whidi two or three stout men get all 
at ODoe, to the enthuaiastio delist of 
the crowdywho are quite satisfied with 
the solemn assurance that theee habih- 
ments form part of the giant's every- 
day costume. 

The grandest and most nnmerousiy- 
frequented booth in the whole fiur, 
however, is ^ The Crown and Andior** 
— a temporary ball-room — ^we forset 
how many hundred feet Umg, the pnce 
of adnuBsion to which is one shilling. 
Immediately on your right hmd as 
yoa enter, after paying your money,*is 
a refreshment place, at which cold 
beef, roast and boiled^ French rolls. 



stout, wine, tongue, ham, even fowls, 
if we recollect right, are displayed in 
tempting array. There is a raised 
orchestra, and the place is boarded all 
the way down, in patches, just wide 
enough for a countiy dance. 

There is no master of the ceremo- 
nies- in this artificial Eden — all is 
primitive, unreserved, and unstudied. 
The dust is blinding, the heat insup- 
portable, the company somewhat noisy, 
and in the highest spirits possible : the 
ladies, in the height of their innocent 
animation, dancing in the gentlemen's 
hats, and the gentlemen promenading 
^the gay and festive scene" in the 
ladies' bonnets, or with the more 
expenmve ornaments of false noses, 
and low-crowned, tinder-box looking 
hats : playing children's drums,, and 
aooompamsd by ladies on the penny 
trumpet 

The noise of Aese various instm- 
ments, the orehestsa, the shouting, the 
<< soratehers^" and the dancing, is 
perfectly bewildering. The dating, 
itself, beggars description — every 
figure lasts about an hour, and the 
ladies bounce up and down the middle, 
with a degree of s^rit which is quite 
indescribable. As to the gentlemen, 
they stamp their feet against the 
ground, every time ^ hands four 
round** begins, go down the middle 
and up again, with cigars in their 
months, ai^ silk handkerchiefs in their 
handa,and whiri their partners round, 
nothing loth, scrambhne and falling, 
and embracing, and knocking up 
against the other couples, until they 
are fririy tired out, and can move no 
longer. The same scene is repeated 
agam and again (slightlpr varied by an 
occasional '^ row") until a late hour at 
night: and a great many clerks and 
'prentices find themselves next mocDp 
ing with aching heads, empty pockets, 
damaged hats, and a very imperfect 
recoUectioa of how it was, they did not 
get homeb 
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PBITATE THEATRES. 



<< Richard the Third. — Duke op 
Glo*ster, 21. ; Earl of Richmond, IL; 
Duke of Buckingham, 15«.; Catbsbt, 
128. ; Tressell, 10«. 6d. ; Lord Stan- 
ley, 5s. ; Lord Mayor of London, 
2s. 6dr 

Such are the written placards 
wafered up in the gentlemen*s dressing- 
room, or the green-room (where there 
18 any), at a private theatre; and such 
are vie sums extracted from the shop 
till, or overcharged in tiie office ex- 
penditure, by the donkeys who are 
prevailed upon to pay for permission 
to exhibit their lamentable ignorance 
and boobyism on the stage of a private 
tiieatre. This they do, in proportion 
to the scope afforded by the character 
for the display of their imbecility. 
For Instance, tibe Duke of Glo'ster is 
well worth two pounds, because he 
has it all to himself; he must wear a 
real sword, and what is better still, he 
must draw it, several times in the 
course of the piece. The soliloquies 
alone are well worth fifteen shillings; 
then there is the stabbing King Henry 
— decidedly cheap at three-and-six- 
pence, tliat *s eignteen-and-sixpence ; 
bullying the cofiin-bearers — say eigh- 
teen-pence, though it*s worth much 
more — ^that 's a pound. Then the love 
scene with Lady Ann, and the bustle 
of the fourth act, can't be dear at ten 
shillings more — that 's only one pound 
ten, including the *' off with his head!** 
— which is sure to bring down the 
applause, and it is very easy to do — 
** Orf with his ed ** (very quick and 
loud ; — then slow and sneeringly) — 
"So much for Bu-u-u-uckinglmm 1 " 
Lay the emphasis on the <* uck ;** get 
yourself gradually into a comer, and 
work with your right band, while you 're 
saying it, as if you were feeling your 
way, and it's sure to do. The tent 
scene is confessedly worth half-a- 
sovereign, and so you have the fight 
in, gratis, and every body knows what 



an effect may be produced by a good 
combat One — two — three — four — 
over ; then, one — two — three — ^four — 
under ; then thrust ; then dodge and 
slide about ; then fall down on one 
knee ; then fight upon it, and then get 
up again and stagger. Yon may keep 
on doing this, as long as it seems to 
take — say ten minutes — and then fall 
down (backwards, if yon can manage 
it without hurting yourself), and die 
game: nothing like it for produdng an 
effect They always do it at Astley's 
and Sadler's Wells, and if they don't 
know how to do this sort of thing, who 
in the world does ! A small child, or 
a female in white, increases the interest 
of a combat materiaUy — indeed, we 
are not aware that a regular legitimate 
terrific broadsword combat could be 
done without; but it would be rather 
difficult, and somewhat unusual, to 
introduce this effect in the last scene 
of Richard the Third, so the only thing 
to be done, is, just to make the best 
of a bad bargain, and be as long as 
possible fighting it out 

The principal patrons of private 
theatres are dirty boys, low copying- 
clerks in attorneys' offices, capacious- 
headed youths from city counting- 
houses, Jews whose business, as lenders 
of fancy dresses, is a sure passport to 
the amateur stage, shop-boys who now 
and then mistake their master's money 
for their own; and a choice miscellany 
of idle vagabonds. The proprietor of 
a private theatre may be an ex-scene- 
painter, a low coffee-house-keeper, a 
disappointed eighth-rate actor, a retired 
smuggler, or an uncertificated bank- 
rupt The theatre itself may be in 
Catherine-street, Strand, the purheus 
of the city, the neighbourhood of 
GrayVinn-liuie, or the vicinity of 
Sadler's Wells ; or it may, perhaps, 
form the diief nuisance of some shabby 
street, on the Surrey side of Waterloo 
bridge. 
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The lady performers pay nothing 
for their characters, and it is needless 
to add, are usually selected from one 
class of society ; the audiences are 
necessarily of much the same character 
as the performers, who receive, ^in 
return ior their contributions to the 
management, tickets to the amount of 
the money they pay. 

All the minor theatres in London, 
especially the lowest, constitute the 
centre of a little stage-struck neigh- 
bourhood. Each of them has an 
audience excIuBively its own ; and at 
any you will see dropping into the pit 
at half.price, or swaggering into tne 
back of a box, if the price of admission 
be a reduced one, divers boys of from 
fifteen to twenty-one years of age, who 
throw back their coat and turn up 
their wristbands, after the portraits of 
Count D'Orsay,hum tunes and whistle 
when the curtain is down, by way of 
persuading the people near them, that 
they are not at all anxious to have it 
op again, and speak familiarly of the 
inferior performers as Bill Such-a-one, 
and Ned So-and-so, or tell each other 
how a new piece otlled The Unknown 
Bandit of tfte Invisible Cavern, is in 
rehearsal ; how Mister Palmer is to 
play The Unknown Bcmdit ; how 
Charley Scarton is to take the part of 
an English sailor, and fi^ht a broad- 
sword combat with six unknown 
bandits, at one and the same time (one 
theatrical sailor is always equal to half 
a dozen men at least) ; how Mister 
Palmer and Charley Scarton are to go 
through a double hornpipe in fetters 
in the second act ; how the interior of 
the invisible cavern is to occupy the 
whole extent of Uie stage ; and other 
towD-surprising theatrical announce- 
ments. These gentlemen are ihe 
amateurs — the Riehardsy Shyloch, 
Beeerleys, and OtheUos — the ibtmg 
DomtonSy Rovers, Captain AbsohUes, 
and Charles Surfaces — of a private 
theatre. 

See them at the neighbouring public- 
house or the theatrical coffee-shop ! 
They are the kings of the place, sup- 
posing no real performers to be 
present ; and roll about^ hats on one 



side, and arms a-kimbo, as if they 
had actually come into possession of 
eighteen shUlings a-week, and a share 
of a ticket night If one of them does 
but know an Astley's supernumerary 
he is a happy fellow. The mingled air 
of envy and admiration with which 
his companions will regard him, as he 
converses familiarly with some mouldy- 
looking man in a fancy neckerchief, 
whose partially corked eyebrows, and 
half-rouged face, testify to the fact of 
his having just left the stage or the 
circle, sufficiently shows in what high 
admiration these public characters are 
held. 

With the double view of guarding 
against the discovery of friends or 
employers, and enhancing the interest 
of an assumed character, by attaching 
a high-sounding name to its repre- 
sentative, these geniuses assume ficti- 
tious names, which are not the least 
amusing port of the play-bill of a 
private theatre. Belville, Melville, 
Treville, Berkeley, Randolph, Byron, 
St. Clair, and so forth, are among the 
humblest ; and the less imposing titles 
of Jenkins, Walker, Thomson, Barker, 
Solomons, &c., are completely laid 
aside. There is something imposing 
in this, and it is an excellent apology 
for shabbiness into the bargain. A 
shrunken, faded coat, a decayed hat, 
a patched and soiled pair of trousers — 
nay even a very dirty shirt (and none 
of these appearances are very im- 
common among the members of the 
corps dramatique), may be worn for 
the purpose of disguise, and to prevent 
the remotest choice of recognition. 
Then it prevents any troublesome 
inquiries or explanations about em- 
ployment and pursuits ; every body is 
a gentleman at large, for the occasion, 
and there are none of those unpleasant 
and unnecessary distinctions to which 
even genius must occasionally succumb 
elsewhere. As to the ladies (God 
bless them), they are quite above any 
formal absurdities ; the mere circum- 
stance of your being behind the scenes 
is a sufficient introduction to their 
society — for of course they know that 
none but strictly respectAbl^ ^"Wfipos^ 
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wonld be admitted into that dose 
fellowship witli them, which acting 
engenders. They place implicit re- 
liance on the manager, no doubt ; and 
as to the manager, he ia all affability 
whoi he knows you weU, — or, in other 
words, when he has pocketed your 
money once, and entertains confident 
hopes of doing so again. 

A quarter before eight — there will 
be a full house to-night — six parties 
in the boxes, already ; four little boys 
and a woman in tiie pit ; and two 
fiddles and a flute in the orchestra, 
who hare got through five 'overtures 
since seven o'clock (the hour fixed for 
the commencement of the perform- 
ances), and have just begun tiie sixth. 
There will be plenty of it, though, 
when it does begin, for there is enough 
in the bill to last six hours at least. 

That gentleman in the white hat 
and checked shirty brown coat and 
brass buttons, loungins behind the 
stage-box on the O. P. side, is Mr. Ho- 
ratio St. Julien, alias Jem Larkins. 
His line isgenteel comedy — hisfathei^s, 
coial and potato. He does Alfred 
Highfiier in the last piece, and very 
well he'll do it— at the price. The 
warty of gentlemen in the opposite 
box, to whom he has just nodded, are 
friends and supporters of Mr. Beverley 
(otherwise Loggins), the Macbeth of 
the night You observe their attempts 
to appear easy and gentlemanly, each 
member of llie party, with his feet 
cocked upon the cushion in front 
of the box I They let them do these 
things here, upon the same humane 
principle which permito poor people's 
children to knock double Imocks at 
the door of an empty house — because 
they can*t do it any where else. The 
two stout men in tiie centre box, with 
an opera-glass ostentatiously placed 
before them, are friends of tiie pro- 
prietor—opulent country managers, 
as he confidentially informs every 
individual among the crew behind the 
curtain — opulent country managers 
looking out fbr recnrits ; a representa- 
tion whidi Mr. Nadian, the dresser, 
who is in the manager's interest, and 
J^ Just arrired with the coBtomes, 



ofifors to confirm upon oath if required 
— corroborative evidence, however, is 
quite unnecessary, fbr the gulls believe 
it at once. 

The stout Jewess, who . has just 
entsred^ is the mother of the pale bony 
little girl, with the necklace of blue 
glass beads, sitting by her ; she is 
being brought up to ^ the profession.'* 
Pantomime is to be her line, and she 
is coming out to-night, in a hornpipe 
after the tragedy. The short thin man 
beside Mr. St. JuUen, whose white 
face is so deeply seared with the small- 
pox, and whose dirty shirt-front is 
inlaid with open-work, and embossed 
with coral studs like ladybirds, is the 
low comedian and comic singer of the 
esteblishment. The remainder of the 
audience — a tolerably numerous one 
by this time — are a motley group of 
dupes and blackguards. 

The Ibot-ligfata have just made their 
appearance : the wioks of the mx litde 
oil lamps round the only tier of boxes, 
are being tomed np, and the additional 
light thus afforded serves to show the 
presence of dirt, and absence of painty 
which forms a prominent feature in 
the audience part of the house. As 
these preparations^ however, announce 
tiie speedy commencement of the play, 
let us take a peep ** behind,'* previous 
to IJie ringing-up. 

The liSe narrow passages beneath 
the stage are neither especially clean 
nor too briUiantly lighted ; and Hie 
absenoe of any flooring, toge&er with 
the damp miJdewv smell which per- 
vades the place, does not conduoe in 
any great degree to their comfortable 
appearance. Don't fall over this plate- 
basket — it 's one of the ** properties'* 
— tiie caldron for the witches' cave ; 
and the three uncouth-looking figures^ 
with broken clotiiea-props in their 
hands, who are drinking gin-and- 
water out of a pint pot, are the weird 
sisters. This miserable room, lighted 
by candles in sconces placed at length- 
ened intervals round the wall, is the 
dressing'-room, common to tile gentle- 
men performers, and the square hole 
in Uie ceiling is (he trap-door of the 
stage above. You w31 observe tiiat 
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the ceQing is ornamented with the 
beams that support the boards, and 
tastefoUy hung with cobwebs. 

The characters in the tragedy are 
all dressed, and their own clothes are 
scattered in hurried confusion oyer 
the wooden dresser which surrounds 
ilM room. That snuff-shop-looldng 
fignre, in front of the glass, is Banquo : 
and Uie «roung lady with the hberal 
display of legs, who is kindly painting 
his fikce with a hare*s foot, is dressed 
for FUanee, The large woman, who 
is oonsolting the stage directions in 
Cumberiand's edition of Macbeth^ is 
the Lttdjf Macbeth of the night ; she 
is always selected to play Sie part, 
because she is tall and stout, and looks 
a fittle like llrs. Siddons — at a consi- 
derable distance. That stupid-looking 
milksop, with light hair and bow legs 
—a kind of man whom you can war^ 
rant town-made — is fresh caught ; he 
plays Mtdcolm to-night, just to accus- 
tom himself to an audience. He will 
g[et on better by degrees ; he will play 
OiheUo in a month, and in a month 
more, will very probably be appre- 
hended on a charge of embezzlement. 
The black-eyed female with whom he 
is talking so earnestly, is dressed for 
the ^ gentiewoman." It is Act first 
appearance, too— in that character. 
The boj of fourteen, who is having his 
eyebrows smeared with soap and 
whitening, is Duneafif King of Scot- 
land ; and the two dirty men with the 
corked countenances, in very old green 
tunics, and dirty drab boots, are the 



''Look sharp below there, gents,** 
exclaims the dresser, a red-neaded 
and red- whiskered Jew, cslling through 
the trap, ^ they *re a-going to rine up. 
The flute says he'll be blowed if he 
plays any more, and they *re gettmg 



precious noisy in fironf A general 
rush inmiediately takes place to the 
half-dozen little steep steps leading to 
the stage, and the heterogeneous group 
are soon assembled at the side scenes, 
in breathless anxiety and motley con- 
fusion. 

^Now,** cries the manager, con- 
sulting the written list which hangs 
behind the first P. S. wing, « Scene 1, 
open country — lamps down — thunder 
and lightning — all ready, White V* 
[This is addressed to one of the army.] 
«* All ready.»'— *« Very well. Scene 2, 
front dliamber. Istiie front chamber 
downr—<* Yes." — •'Very weU."— 
** Jones" [to the other army who is 
up m the flics]. « HaUo !"— « Wind 
up the open eountznr when we ring up."* 
— «nitakecare.'^-^Scene 3, back 
perspectiTe with praetical bridge. 
Bridge ready, White 1 Got the tres- 
sels there f— « AU right** 

«*Very weD. Qear tlie stage,** 
cries the manager, hastily packing 
ev^ry member of the company into 
the little space tiiere is between the 
wings and tho waD, and one wing and 
ano&er. " Places, places. Now then, 
Witdies— Dunean — Malcohn^ — bleed- 
ing officer — where 's ihe bleeding 
officer f* — " Here I ** replies the 
officer, who has been rose-pinking 
for Uie character. ** Qet ready, then ; 
now, White, ring the second music- 
bell.** The actors who are to be dis- 
corered, are hastily arranged, and the 
actors who are not to be discovered 
place themselyes, in their anxiety to 
peep at the house, just where the 
whole audience can see them. The 
bell rings, and the orchestra, in acknow- 
ledgment of the call, play three dis- 
tinct chords. The bell rings — the 
tragedy (!) opens— and our descrip* 
tion doses. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



YAUXHALL-GA&DENS BT DAT. 



There was a time when if a man ven- 
tured to wonder how YaaxhaU-gardens 
would look by day, he was hailed with 
a shout of derision at the absurdity of 
the idea. Yauxhall by daylight ! A 
porter-pot without porter, the House 
of Commons without the Speaker, a 
gas-lamp without the gas — pooh, non- 
sense, the thing was not to be thought 
of. It was rumoured, too, in those 
times, that Vauxhall-gardens by day, 
were the scene of secret and hidden 
experiments ; that there, carvers were 
exercised in the mystic art of cutting 
a moderate-sized ham into slices thin 
enough to pave the whole of the 
grounds ; tiiat beneath the shade of 
the tall trees, studious men were con- 
stantly engaged in chemical experi- 
ments, wiui the view of discovering 
how much water a bowl of negus coula 
possibly bear ; and that in some re- 
tired nooks, appropriated to the study 
of ornithology, other sage and learned 
men were, by a process known only to 
themselves, incessantly employed in 
reducing fowls to a mere combination 
of skin and bone. 

Vague rumours of this kind, tose- 
iher with many others of a simiLr 
nature, cast over Vauxhall-gardens an 
air of deep mystery ; and as there is 
a great deal in the mysterious, there 
is no doubt that to a good many people, 
at all events, the pleasure they afforded 
was not a little enhanced by this very 
circumstance. 

Of this class of people we confess 
to having made one. We loved to 
wander among these illuminated 
groves, thinking of tlie patient and 
laborious researches which had been 
carried on there during the day, and 
witnessing their results in the suppers 
which were served up beneath the light 
of lamps and to the sound of music, 
At night The temples and saloons 
and cosmoramas and fountidns glit- 
tered aud sparkled before our eyes ; 



the beauty of the lady singers and the 
elegant deportment of the gentlemen, 
captivated our hearts ; a few hundred 
thousand of additional lamps dazzled 
our senses ; a bowl or two of reeking 
punch bewildered our brains ; and we 
were happy. 

In an evil hour, the proprietors of 
Vauxhall-gardens took to opening 
them by day. We regretted this, as 
rudely and harshly disturbing that 
veil of mystery which had hung about 
the property for many years, and 
which none but the noonday sun, and 
the late Mr. Simpson, had ever pene- 
trated. We shrunk from going ; at 
this moment we scarcely know why. 
Perhaps a morbid consciousness of 
approaching disappointment — ^perhaps 
a fatal presentiment — perhaps the 
weather ; whatever it was, we did 
not go until the second or third an- 
nouncement of a race between two 
balloons tempted us, and we went 

We paid our shilling at the gate, 
and then we saw for the first time, 
that the entrance, if there had ever 
been any magic about it at all, was 
now deddedly disenclianted, being, in 
fact, nothing more nor less than a 
combination of very roughly-painted 
boards and sawdust We glanced at 
the orchestra and supper-room as we 
hurried past — we just recognised them, 
and that was all. We bent our steps 
to the firework-ground ; there, at 
least, we should not be disappointed. 
We reached it, and stood rooted to 
the spot with mortification and asto- 
nishment That the Moorish tower — 
that wooden shed with a door in the 
centre, and daubs of crimson and 
yeUowall round, like a gigantic watch- 
case ! That the place where night 
after night we had beheld the un- 
daunted Mr. Blackmore make his 
terrific ascent, surrounded by flames 
of fire, and peaJs of artillery, and where 
the white garments of Madame Some- 
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body (we forget even her name now), 
who nobly devoted her life to the 
manufacture of fireworks, had so often 
been seen fluttering in the wind, as 
she called up a red, blue, or party- 
coloured light to illumine her temple ! 

2%ai the but at this moment the 

bell rung ; the people scampered 
away, pell-mell, to itie spot from 
whence the sound proceeded ; and 
we, from the mere force of habit, 
found ourself running among the first, 
as if for very life. 

It was for the concert in the orches- 
tra. A small party of dismal men in 
cocked hats were << executing" the 
overture to Tancredi^ and a numerous 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, 
with their families, had rushed from 
their half-emptied stout mugs in the 
supper boxes, and crowded to the 
spot. Intense was the low murmur 
of admiration when a particularly 
small gentleman, in a dress coat, led 
on a particularly tall lady in a blue 
sarcenet pelisse and bonnet of the 
same, ornamented with large white 
feathers, and forthwith conmienced a 
plaintive duet. 

We knew the small gentleman well ; 
we had seen a lithographed semblance 
of him, on many a piece of music, 
with his mouth wide open as if in the 
act of singing ; a wine-glass in his 
hand ; and a table with two decanters 
and four pine-apples on it in the back- 
ground* The tall lady, too, we had 
gazed on, lost in raptures of admira- 
tion, many and many a time — how 
different people do look by dayhght, 
and without punch, to be sure ! It 
was a beautiful duet : first the small 
gentleman asked a question, and then 
the tall lady answered it ; then the 
gmall gentleman and the tall lady sang 
together most melodiously ; then the 
small gentleman went through a little 
piece of vehemence by himself, and 
got venr tenor indeed, in the excite- 
ment of^his feelings, to which the tall 
lady responded in a similar manner ; 
then the small gentleman had a shake 
or two, after which the tall lady had 
the same, and then they both meived 
imperceptibly into the original air: 



and the band wound themselves up to 
a pitch of fury, and the small gentle- 
man handed the tall lady out, and tho 
applause was rapturous. 

The comic singer, however, was the 
especial favourite ; we really thought 
that a gentleman, with his dinner in 
a pocket-handkerchief, who stood near 
us, would have fainted with excess of 
joy. A marvellously facetious gentle- 
man that comic singer is ; his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are, a wig 
approaching to the flaxen, and an aged 
countenance, and he bears the name 
of one of the English counties, if we 
recollect right. He sang a very good 
song about the seven ages, the first 
half-hour of which afforded the assem- 
bly the purest delight ; of the rest we 
can make no report, as we did not 
stay to hear any more. 

We walked about, and met with a 
disappointment at every turn ; our 
favourite views were mere patches of 
paint ; the fountain that had sparkled 
so showily by lamp-light, presented 
very much the appearance of a water- 
pipe that had burst ; all the orna- 
ments were dingy, and all the walks 
gloomy. There was a spectral attempt 
at rope-dandng in tne little open 
theatre. The sun shone upon the 
spangled dresses of the performers, 
and their evolutions were about as 
inspiriting and appropriate as a 
country-&nce in a fSEumly-vault. So 
we retraced our steps to the firework- 
ground, and mingled with the little 
crowd of people who were contem- 
plating Mr. Green. 

Some hidf-dozen men were restrain- 
ing the impetuosity of one of the 
bfdloons, which was completely filled, 
and had the oar already attached ; 
and as rumours had gone abroad that 
a Lord was Agoing up," the crowd 
were more than usually anxious and 
talkative. There was one little man 
in faded black, with a dirty face and 
a rusty black neckerchief with a red 
border, tied in a narrow wisp round 
his neck, who entered into conversa- 
tion with every body, and had some- 
thing to say upon every remark that 
was made wiUuiv bi'& Vi^vcm%. ^^ 
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WA6 standing with his arms folded, 
staring np ftt tiw baUooD, and erery 
now and then Tented his ladings of 
reverence for the a^ronant, by saying, 
as he looked roond to oateh some- 
body's eye,^ He *s a mm 'un is Green ; 
think o' this here being np'ards of his 
two hundredth aseent; ecod ihe man 
as is ekal to G^en never had the 
toothache yet, nor wont have within 
this hundred year, and tfiat's all 
about it. When yon meete with real 
talent, and native, too, encomage it, 
that's what I aay;" and when he 
had delivered hiniBBlf to this effect, 
he would fold his anns with more 
^letermination than ever, and stare at 
^e balloon with a eert of admixing 
defiance of any other man aUve, 
beyond himself and Gkreen, that im- 
pressed the crowd with tiie opimon 
that he was an erade. 

** Ah, you're very right, air," said 
another gentleman, with his wiEia, and 
children, and mother, and wife's 
sister, and a host of female Uends, 
in all the gentilitjr of -whito poeket- 
handkerohieiBB, 'frills, and spencersy 
'^ Mr. Green is a steady iumd, sir, 
and there 's no fear about him." 

^Fearr said tiie little man: 
^ isn't it a lovely thing to see him jmd 
his wife a going up' in one balloon, 
and his own son and &tf wife a jostling 
up against them in another, and afl 
of tl^m going twenty or thirty mile 
in three hours or so, and then coming 
back in pochiqpiest I dont know 
where this here science is to stop, 
mind you ; that 's what bothers me.'' 

Here there was a considerable 
talking among the females in the 
spencers. 

<< Whafb the kdies a hnighmg at, 
sir 1 " inquired the little man, conde- 
scendingly. 

** It 's only my sister Mary," said 
one of the girls, ** as says she hopes 
his lordship won*t be frightened when 
he 's in the car, and want to come 
out again." 

**Make yoortdf sa^ about tiiat 

there, my dear," replied the little 

man. **If he was so much as to 

move a iocsh without leave, Green 



woold jist fetch him a oraok over the 
head with the telesoope, as wioald 
send him into the bottom of the basket 
in no time, and stun him till they 
oome down again." 

"Would he, though!" inqooed 
the other man. 

^ Yes, would he," replied the UtUe 
one, ^ and think nothing of it, neither, 
if he was the king hiiiSaelf. Green's 
presence of mind is wonderful." 

Just at this moment all eyes were 
directed to the preparations which 
were being made for starting. The 
ear was attadied to the seoond bal- 
loon, the two were brought pretty 
doee together, and a military band 
commenced playing, with a Mai and 
fervour whloh would render the most 
timid man in ezistenoe but too happy 
to accept any means of quitting that 
particular spot of earth on wludi they 
were stationed. Then Mr. Green, 
sen., and his noble oompanion entered 
one car, and Mr. Green, jun., and kU 
compaaioa the other ; and then the 
balloons went up, and the a^sl 
travellerB stood up, and the orawd 
outside roared with delight, and the 
two gentkmen who had never aseended 
before, tried to wave their flags, ss 
if thc^ were not nervous, but heki on 
very test all the while ; and the bal- 
loons were wafted gentiy away« enr 
littie firiend solemnly protesting, long 
after they were i^uoed to mere 
specks in the air, that he could stiU 
distinguish the white hat of Mr. Graeo. 
The gardens disgorged their multi- 
tudes, boys ran up and down aeresm- 
ing "bd-loon;" and m dU the 
crowded thorongfafaies people ruehed 
out of their shops into the middle of 
the road, and iumnff stared up is the 
air at two littie bkek objeote till they 
ahnost dislooated their neeks, walked 
slowly in again, perfeotiy watiiiftsd. 

The next day there was a gnod 
aooount of the aseent in the moniiif 
papers, and the public were informed 
now it was the finest day but four in 
Mr. Ghnen's remembxnnee ; kow they 
retamed si^ht of the earth till Ifaey 
lost it behind the douds ; and kov 
the xefleotion of the bar.«Km on the 
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idulatiiig nuMflM of Tapoor 
gorgeously piciiireaqiie ; together with 
a Jittle Bdenee about tiie refraction 
of the sim'B rays, and some mysterious 
liintB respecting atmospheric neat and 
••ddjfing ennents of air. 

There was also an interesting ae- 
oeont how a man in a boat was dis- 
tinctly heard by Mr. Green, Jan., to 
exclaim, ^ My eye I " which Blr. 
Green, Jan., attributed to his voice 
rising to tlie balloon, and the sound 



being thrown back from its surfj&ee 
into the car ; and the whole concluded 
with a slight allusion to another aseent 
next W^nesday, all of which was 
very instmetive and very amusine, as 
omr readers will see if they look to 
the papers. If we have forgotten to 
mention the date, they have only to 
wait tUl next summer, and take the 
account of the first ascent, and it will 
answer the purpose equally welL 



CHAPTER XV. 



EABLT COACHES. 



We have often wondered bow many 
months* incessant traTslling in a post- 
cfaaise, it would ti^e to kill a man ; 
and wondering by analogy, we should 
very much like to know how many 
months of constant travelling in a 
sneoeirion of early eoadies, an unfor- 
tnnate mortal could endure. Breaking 
a man ahve upon the wheel, would be 
nothing to breaking his rest, his iMaoe, 
Ins heart — everylhing but his last — 
upon four; and the punishment of 
Ixion (the only practioal person, by 
the by, who has mseovered the secret 
cf the perpetual motion) would sink 
into utter insignificance before the 
one we have suggested. If we had 
been a powerful churchman in those 
good times when blood was shed 
as fr«ely as water and men were 
mowed down like grass, in the sacred 
cause of religion, we would have lain 
by very quietly till we got hold of 
some espedslly obstinate miscreant, 
who positively refused to be converted 
to our fU^, and then we would have 
booked him for an inside place in a 
snail coach, which traveUed day and 
night : and securing the remainder of 
^e places for stout men with a slight 
tendency to coughing and spitting, we 
would have started him f<M*th on his 
laat travels : leaving him mercilessly 
to all the tortures which the waiters, 



landlords, coachmen, guards, boots, 
chambermaids, and oihet familiarB on 
his line of road, migbb think pvoj^ to 
inflict 

Who has not eiqierienced the mise- 
ries inevitably consequent upon a 
summons to imdertake a hasty jour- 
ney 1 Yon receive an intimation from 
your place of business — wherever that 
may be, or whatever you may be — 
that it will be necessary to leave town 
without delay. You and your family 
are forthwith thrown into a state of 
tremendous excitement ; an express is 
immediately dispatched to the washer- 
woman's ; every body is in a bustle ; 
and you, yourwlf, with a feeling of 
dignity winch you cannot altogether 
conceal, sally forth to the booking- 
office to secure your place. Here a 
poinful consciousness of your own un- 
importance first rushes on your mind 
—ihe people are as cool and collected 
as if nobody were going out of town, 
or as if a journey of a hundred odd 
miles were a mere nothing. You 
enter a mouldy-looldng room, orna- 
mented with liurge posting-bills; the 
greater part of the place endoeed 
behind a huge lumbering rough coun- 
ter, and fitted up with recesses that 
look lUce the dens of the smaller 
animals in a travelling menagerie, 
without the bsxa« ^t&a YA&%snJsis. 
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people are "booking" brown-paper 
parcels, which one of the clerks 
flings into the aforesaid recesses with 
an air ot recklessness which yon, re- 
membering the new carpet-bag you 
bought in the morning, feel conaiaer- 
ably annoyed at ; porters looking like 
so many Atlases, keep rushing in 
and out, with large packages on their 
shoulders ; and while you are waiting 
to make Uie necessary inquiries, you 
wonder what on earth the booking- 
office clerks can have been before they 
were booking-office clerks; one of 
them with his pen behind his ear, and 
his hands behmd him, is standing in 
front of the fire, like a full-length 
portrait of Napoleon ; the other with 
his hat half off his head, enters the 
passengers' names in the books with a 
coolness which is inexpressibly pro- 
Toking; and the villain whistles — 
actually whistles — while a man asks 
him what the fare is outside, all the 
vray to Holyhead ! — in frosty weather 
too! They are clearly an isolated 
race, evidently possessing no sympa- 
thies or feelings in common with the 
rest of mankind. Your turn comee at 
last, and having paid the fare, vou 
tremblingly inquire — " What tune 
will it be necessary for me to be here 
in the morning ! " — ** Six o'clock,' 
replies the whistler, carelessly pitching 
the sovereign you have just parted 
with, into a wooden bowl on the desk. 
^* Rather before than arter," adds the 
man with the semi-roasted unmen- 
tionables, with just as much ease and 
complacency as if the whole world 
got oi4 of bed. at five. You turn into 
the street, ruminating as vou bend 
your steps homewards on the extent 
to which men become hardeneid in 
cruelty, by custom. 

If there be one thing in existence 
more miserable than another, it most 
unquestionably is the being compelled 
to rise by candle-light. If you ever 
doubted the fact, you are painfully 
convinced of your error, on the 
morning of your departure. You left 
stiMct orders, overnight, to be called 
at half-past four, and you have done I 
nothing all night but doze for fivej 



minutes at a time, and start up sud- 
denly from a terrific dream of a large 
church-clock with the small hand 
running round, with astonishing 
rapidity, to every figure on the dial- 
plate. At last, completely exhausted, 
you fall graduaUy into a refreshing 
sleep— your thoughts grow confbseS 
— the stage-coaches, which have berai 
« going off" before your eyes all 
night, become less and less distinct, 
until they go off altogether ; one 
moment you are driving with idl tiie 
skill and smartness of an experienced 
whip — the next you are exhibiting^ 
a la Ducrow, on the off- leader ; anon 
vou are closely muffled up, inside, and 
have just recognised in the person of 
the guard an old schoolfellow, whose 
fimeral, even in your dream, you re- 
member to have attended eighteen 
years ago. At hat you fall into a 
state of complete oblivion, from which 
you are aroused, as if into a new state 
of existence, by a singular illusion. 
You are apprenticed to a trunk-maker ; 
how, or why, or when, or wherefore, 
you don*t take the trouble to inquire ; 
but there vou are, pasting the lining 
in the lid of a portmanteau. Confound 
that other apprentice in the back 
shop, how he is hammering ! — rap, 
rap, rap — what an industrious fellow 
he must be ! you have heard Idm at 
work for half an hour pas^ and he has 
been hanmiering incessantly the whole 
time. Hap, rap, rap, again — ^he's 
talking now — what 's that he said I 
Five o'clock ! You make a violent 
exertion, and start up in bed. The 
vision is at once dispelled ; the trunk- 
maker's shop is your own bed-room, 
and the other apprentice your shiver- 
ing servant, who has been vainly en- 
deavourine to wake you for the list 
quarter of an hour, at the inuninent 
risk of breaking either his own knuckles, 
or the panels of the door. 

You proceed to dress yourself, with 
all possible despatch. Tlie flaring fiat 
candle with the long snuff, gives light 
enough to show that the things yoa 
want, are not where they ought to be, 
and you undei^ a trifling delay in 
consequence of having carefully 
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packed up one of your boots in yoor 
oyer anxiety of the preceding night 
Yoa soon complete yoor toilet, how- 
ever, for you are not particular on 
SQch an occasion, and yon shaved 
y est e rday evening ; so mounting your 
Petersham great-coat, and green 
travelling-shawl, and grasping your 
carpet>bag in your right hand, you 
walk lightly down stairs, lest you 
should awaken any of the family, and 
after pausing in the common sitting- 
Rwm for one moment, just to have a 
cup of coffee (the said common sitting- 
room looking remarkably comfortable, 
with every thing out of its place, and 
strewed with the crumbs of last 
night's supper), you undo the chain 
and bolts of the street-door, and find 
yoarself fairly in the street 

A thaw, by all that is miserable ! 
The firost is completely broken up. 
You look down the long perspective of 
Oxford-street, the gas-lights mourn- 
fiiUy reflected on the wet pavement, 
and can discern no speck in the road 
to enconrage the belief that there is 
a eab or a coach to be had — the very 
ooachmen have gone home in despair. 
The cold sleet is drizzling down with 
that gentle regularity, which betokens 
a duration of four-and-twenty hours at 
least; the damp hangs upon the house- 
tops, and lamp-posts, and clings to you 
like an invisible doak. The water is 
** coming in" in every area, the pipes 
hare burst, the water-butts are running 
oyer ; the kennels seem to be doing 
matches against time, pump-handles 
descend of their own accord, horses in 
market-carts fall down, and there 's no 
one to help them up again, policemen 
look as if they had been carefully 
sprinkled with powdered glass ; here 
and there a milk-woman trudges slowly 
along, with a bit of hst round each foot 
to keep her from sUpping ; boys who 
''donH sleep in the house," and are 
not allowed much sleep out of it, canH 
wake their masters by thundering at 
the shop-door, and cry with the cold^- 
the eompound of ice, snow, and water 
on the pavement, is a couple of inches 
thick — nobody ventures to walk fast to 
keep himself warm, and nobody could 
No. 178. i 



succeed in keeping himself warm if he 
did. 

It strikes a quarter past five as you 
trudge down Waterloo-place on your 
way to the Golden-cross, and you dis- 
cover, for the first time, that you were 
called about an hour too early. You 
have not time to go back ; there is no 
place open to go into, and you have, 
therefore, no resource but to go for- 
ward, which you do, feeling remark- 
ably satisfied with yourself, and every- 
thing about you. You arrive at the 
office, and look wistfully up the yard 
for the Birmingham High-flier, which, 
for aught you can see, may have flown 
away altogether, for no preparations 
appear to be on foot for the departure 
of any vehicle in the shape of a coach. 
You wander into the booking-ofBce, 
which with the gas-lights and blazing 
fire, looks quite comfortable by con- 
trast — that is to say, if any place can 
look comfortable at half-past five on a 
winter's morning. There stands the 
identical book-keeper in the same posi- 
tion as if he had not moved since yon 
saw him yesterday. As he informs 
you, that the coach is up the yard, and 
will be brought round in about a 
quarter of an hour, you leave your 
bag, and repair to <<The Tap" — not 
with any absurd idea of warming your- 
self, because you feel such a result to 
be utterly hopeless, but for the pur- 
pose of procuring some hot brandy- 
and-water, which you do, — when the 
kettle boils ! an event which occurs 
exactly two minutes and a half before 
the time fixed for the starting of the 
coach. 

The first stroke of six, peals from 
St Martin's church steeple, just as 
vou take the first sip of the boiling 
liquid. You find yourself at the 
booking-office in two seconds, and the 
tap-waiter finds himself much com- 
forted by your brandy-and-water, in 
about the same period. The coach is 
out ; the horses are in, and the guard 
and two or three porters, are stowing 
the luggage away, and running up the 
steps of Uie booking-office, and down 
the steps of the booking-office^ mtK 
breathlesB rapidiiif . T\a ^<^!eA)^«^cAs^x 
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a few minntefl ago ynm so still and 
quiet, is now all bustle ; the eariy 
Tenders of the morning papen have 
arrived, and you are assailed on all 
rides with shouts of " 7Vmet,gen'hn'n, 
Timm," ** Here's Okrm—Cknn— 
Ckron," **Bmtldy ma'am," << Highly 
interesting murder, gen*]m*n," *< Ciiri 
ons case ^ breach o' promise, ladies. 
The inride passengers are sfaready in 
their dens, and the outsides, with the 
exeeption of yourMlf, are pacing up 
and down tiie pavement to keep them- 
selves warm ; they consist of two 
young men wiA veiy long hair, to 
irineh tiie rieet has eommnnicated the 
appearance of crystallised rats' tails ; 
one thin young woman cold and 
peevish, one old gentleman ditto ditto, 
and something in a cloak and oap^ 
intended to representa military officer ; 
every member of the party, witii a 
large stiff shawl over his chin, looking 
exactly as if he were playing a set of 
Pan's pipes. 

^ Take off the dotfas. Bob,** sm 
the coachman, who now appears for 
the first time, in a rough blue great- 



coat, of which the buttona behind aie- 
so fiur aparty that you can't aee them 
both at the same tima ^ Now, genl- 
m'n," cries the guard, with the way- 
bill in his hand. <<Five miwn^ 
behind time already 1 " Up jump tiie 
paaseDgers^the two young men ssaok- 
ing like lime-kilns, and the old gentle- 
man grumbling audibly. The thin 
young woman is got upon the roof, by 
dint of a great deal of pulling ud 
pushing, and helping and trouble, aad 
she repays it by expressing her aoleBm 
conviction that she will never be abb 
to get down again. 

** Ail right," sings out the guard st 
last, jumping up as the coach stsrt% 
and blowing his horn directly aAar- 
wards, in proof of the soundness of his 
wind. '' Let ^em go, Hany, give 'em 
their heada," cries the coachman— 
and off we start as briskly as if the 
morning were ** all right," as well ss 
the coadi : and lediing forwacd as 
anxiously to the tanmnatisii of 



Cnaey, as we fear our veadess will 
e done,longaiiice^to theeoashiMD 
of our paper. 
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generally allowed that public 
!e8 afford an extensive field 
Mnent and obBenration. Of 
iblic conyeyancee that have 
tructed since the days of the 
think that is the earliest on 
> the present time, commend 
nmibus. Along stage is not 
ised, but there yoa have only 
(, and the chances are, that 
people go all the way with 
e is no change, no variety, 
fter the first twelve houra or 

get cross and sleepy, and 
I have seen a man in his 
^ou lose all respect for him ; 
lat is, the case with ns. Then 

roads people frequently get 
^tell long stories, and even 
< don't tfdk, may have very 
; predilections. We once 
four hundred miles, inside a 
b, with a stout man, who 
« of rum-and-water, warm, 
ftt the window at every place 
changed horses. This was 
Bopleaaant. We have also 
ocaaionally, with a small boy 
aspect, with light hair, and 
tible neck« coming up to 
school under the protection 
•d, and directed to be left at 
E£eys till called for. This is, 
ven worse than rum-and- 
i close atmosphere. Then 
B whole train of evils con- 

a change of the coachman; 
oisery of the discovery — 
guard is sure to make the 
m begin to doze — that he 
:>wii-paper parcel, wliich he 
remembers to have depo- 
' the seat on which you are 
A great deal of bustle and 
[es place, and when you are 

awakened, and severely 
y holding your legs up by 
apematural exertion, whUe 



he is looking behind them, it suddenly 
occurs to him that he put it in the 
fore-boot. Bang goes the door ; the 
parcel is immediately found ; off 
starts the eoach again ; and the guard 
plays the key-bugle aa loud as he 
can pky it, as if m mockery of your 
wretchedness. 

Now, you meet with none of these 
afflictions in an omnibus ; aamencas 
there can never be. The passengers 
change as often in the course of one 
journey as the figures in a kaleido- 
scope, and though not so glittering, 
are far more amusing. We believe 
there is no instance on record, of a 
man's having gone to sleep in one of 
these vehicles. As to long stories, 
would any man venture to tell a long 
story in an omnibus 1 and even if he 
did, where would be the harm t nobody 
could possibly hear what he was talk- 
ing about. Again; children, though 
occasionally, are not often to be found 
in an omnibus ; and even when they 
are, if the vehicle be full, as is gene- 
rally the case, somebody sits upon 
them, and wei are unconscious of their 
presence. Yes, after mature refleo- 
tion, and considerable experience^ we 
ore decidedly of opinion, that of all 
known vehicles, from the glass-coach 
in which we were taken to be chris- 
tened, to that sombre caravan in 
which we must one day make our last 
earthly journey, there is nothing like 
an omnibus. 

We will back the machine in which 
we make our daily peregrination from 
the top of Oxford-street to the city, 
against any *< buss " on the road, 
whether it be for the gaudiness of its 
exterior, the perfect simplicity of its 
interior, or the native coolness of its 
cad. This young gentleman is a sin- 
gular instance of self-devotion ; his 
somewhat intemperate seal on behali 
of his emplo^exsui dVA&VKo^^ ^\&&% 
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him into trouble, and occaaionany 
into the house of correction. He is 
no sooner emancipated, however, than 
he resumes the duties of his profesmon 
with unabated ardour. His principal 
distinction is his actirity. His great 
boast is, ''that he can chuck an old 
gen'lm*n into the buss, shut him in, 
and rattie off, afore he knows where 
it *B a-going to " — a feat which he 
frequentiy performs, to the infinite 
amusement of every one but the old 
gentieman concerned, who, somehow 
or other, never can see the joke of the 
thine. 

We are not aware that it has ever 
been precisely ascertained, how many 
passengers our omnibus will contain. 
The impression on the cad's mind, 
evidentiy is, that it is amply sufficient 
for the accommodation of any number 
of persons that can be enticed into it 
** Any room ! *' cries a very hot pedes- 
trian. ** Plenty o* room, sir," replies 
-the conductor, gradually opening the 
-door, and not disclosing the real state 
of the case, until the wretched man is 
on the steps. ** Where 1 " inquires 
the entrapped individual, with an 
attempt to back out again. " Either 
-side, sir,** rejoins the cad, shoving 
faim in, and slamming the door. ** All 
right. Bill." Retreat is impossible ; 
the new-comer rolls about, till he falls 
down somewhere, and there he stops. 
As we get into the city a litUe bemre 
ten, four or five of our party are 
regular passengers. We always take 
them up at the same places, and they 
generally occupy the same seats ; they 
are always dressed in the same man- 
ner, and invariably discuss the same 
topics — the increamng rapidity of cabs, 
and the disregard of moral obligations 
evinced by omnibus men. There is a 
iittie testy old man, with a powdered 
head, who always sits on ttie right- 
hand side of the door as you enter, 
with his hands folded on the top of 
his mnbrella. He is extremely impa> 
tient, and sits there for the purpose of 
keeping a sharp eye on the cad, with 
whom he generally holds a running 
diMlogae, He is very officious in 
helping people in and otLt| and ahrayB 



volunteers to give the cad a pok< 
his umbrella, when any one wai 
alight He usually recommends 
to have sixpence ready, to pr 
delay ; and if any body puts a wi 
down, that he can reach, he im 
ately puts it up again. 

" Now, what are you stopping 
says the Iittie old man every mo: 
the moment there is the slightest 
cation of '' pulling up " at the c 
of Regent-street, when some 
dialogue as the following takes 
between him and the cad : 
" What are you stopping for 1 
Here the cad whistles, and i 
not to hear the question. 

<<I say [a poke], what are 
stopping for ! ** 

" For passengers, sir. Ba— 
Ty." 

** I know you 're stopping foi 
sengers ; but you've no business 
so. Why are you stopping 1 " 

** Vv, sir, that's a <Umcult qu( 
I think it is because we perfer stc 
here to going on." 

**Now mind/' exclaims the 
old man, with great vehemence, 
pull you up to-morrow ; I 've 
threatened to do it ; now I wilL 
"Thankee, rir," replies thi 
touching his hat with a mock e: 
sion of gratitude ; — ** werry 
obliged to you indeed, sir." He 
young men in the omnibus laugl 
heartily, and th# old gentlema 
very red in the face, and seems 
exasperated. 

The stout gentleman in the 
neckclotii, at the other end < 
vehicle, looks very prophetic, ax 
that something must shortly b< 
with these fellows, or there *s n 
ing where all this will end ; ai 
d^bby-genteel man with Uie 
bag, expresses his entire concn 
in the opinion, as he has done re] 
every morning for the last six n 
A second omnibus now con 
and stops immediately behh 
Another old gentieman elevat 
cane in the air, and runs with 
might towards our omnibus; wf 
\hsB \no^s<^ess with great intcroi 
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door is opened to receiTe him^ he sad- 
denly diaappean — ^he has been spirited 
away by the opposition. Hereupon 
the driver of the opposition taonts our 
people with his having *< regularly 
done *em out of that old swell^" and 
the voice of the *< old swell " is heard, 
vainly protesting against this unlawful 
detention. We rattle off, the other 
omnibus rattles after ub, and every 
time we stop to take up a passenger, 
they stop to take him too ; sometimes 
we get him ; sometimes they get him ; 
but whoever don't set him, say they 
ought to have had hun, and the cads 
of the respective vehicles abuse one 
another aocordingl v. 

As we arrive m the vicinity of 
LinoolnVinn-fields, Bedford-row, and 
other legal haunts, we drop a great 
many of our original passengers, and 
take up fresh ones, who meet with a 
very nilky reception. It is rather 
remarkable, that the people already 
in an omnibus, always look at new- 
comersy as if they entertained some 



undefined idea that they have no busi; 
nefis to come in at alL We are quite 
persuaded the litUe old man has some 
notion of this kind and that he con- 
siders their entry as a sort of negative 
impertinence. 

Conversation is now entirely drop- 
ped ; each person gazes vacantly 
through the window in front of himj 
and everybody thinks that his opposite 
neighbour is staring at him. If one 
man gets out at Shoe-lane, and another 
at the comer of Farringdon-street, the 
litUe old gentieman grumbles, and 
suggests to the latter, that if he had 
ffot out at Shoe-lane too, he would 
have saved them the delay of another 
stoppage ; whereupon the youne men 
laugh again, and the old gentlemaa 
looks very solenm, and says nothing 
more till he gets to the Bank, when 
he trots off as fast as he can, leaving 
us to do the same, and to widi, as we 
walk away, that we could impart to 
others any portion of the amusement 
we have gained for ourselves.] 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LAST CAS-BBCVSB, AlTD THB PIBST OWUBOg CAD. 



Of all the cabriolet-driYers whom we 
ever had the honour and gratifieation 
of knowing hj sight — and our aequaint- 
anoe in this way haa been most exten- 
sive — there is one who made an im- 
pveasion on our mind which can never 
be effaced, and who awakened in oor 
bosom a feeKng of admiration and 
reapecty which we entertain » fatal 
presentiment wiU never be called forth 
again by any human being. He was a 
man of most simple and prepossessing 
appearance. He was » brown-whis- 
keredy white-hatted, no-coated cab- 
man ; his nose was generally red, and 
his Inright blue eye not nn£requently 
stood out in bold relief against a black 
b<»der of artificial workmanship ; his 
boots were of the Wellington form, 
pulled up to meet his corduroy knee- 
smaUs, or at least to approach as near 
them as their dimensions would admit 
of ; and his neck was usually garnished 
wiUi a bright yellow handkerchief. In 
summer he carried in his mouth a 
flower; in winter, a straw — slight, but 
to a contemplative mind, certain indi- 
cations of a love of nature, and a taste 
for botany. 

His cabriolet was gorgeously painted 
— a bright red; and wherever we went. 
City or West End, Paddington or Hol- 
loway. North, East, West, or South, 
there was the red cab, bumping up 
against the posts at the street comers, 
and turning in and out, among hack- 
ney-coaches, and drays, and carts, and 
waggons, and omnibuses, and contriv- 
ing by some strange means or other, to 
get out of places which no other vehicle 
but the red cab could ever by any pos- 
sibility have contrived to get into at 
alL Our fondness for that red cab was 
unbounded. How we should have liked 
to see it in the circle at Astley^s ! Our 
life upon it, that it should have per- 
formad snch evolutions as would have 
pat the whole company to sliame — 



Indian chiefs, kniglite, Swiss peaflant8» 
and alL 

Some people objeot to the ezerlioii 
of getting into cabs, and others object 
to tiie difficulty of getting out of them; 
we think both these are objections 
which take their rise in perverse and 
ill-conditioned minds. The getting into 
a eab is a very i»etty and gracefal 
process, which, when well performed, 
is essentially melodramatic. First, 
there is the expressive pantomime of 
every one of the eighteen cabmen on 
the stand, the moment you raise your 
eyes from the ground. Then there is 
your own pantomime in reply— <|uitea 
little ballet. Four cabs mimediately 
leave the stand, for your especial ac- 
commodation ; and the evolutions of 
the animals who draw them, are beau- 
tiful in the extreme, as they grate the 
wheels of the cabs against the curb- 
stones, and sport playfully in the kennel 
p}^u single out a particular cab, and 
dart swiftly towards it One bound, 
and you are on the first step ; turn 
your body lightly round to tlie right, 
and you are on the second ; bend grace- 
fully beneath the reins, working round 
to the left at the same time, and you 
are in the cab. There is no difficulty 
in finding a seat : the apron knocks you 
comfortably into it at once, and off 
you go. 

The getting out of a cab, is, perhaps, 
ratlier more complicated in its theoiy, 
and a shade more difficult in its execu- 
tion. We have studied Uie subject a 
great deal, and we think the best way 
is, to throw yourself out, and trust to 
chance for alighting on your feet. If 
you make the driver alight first, and 
then tlirow yourself upon him, you will 
find that he breaks your fall materially. 
In the event of your contemplating an 
offer of eightpence, on no account make 
the tender, or show the money, until 
you are safely on the pavement. It is 
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iMid poUeyaltompiiiig to wmwe the 
Ibarpeiieaw Y<m are Tery mnoh in the 
power of a eabmaoy and he considers 
U a kmd of fee not to do jou any wilfol 
danage. Any instmotioii, however, in 
Hie art of getting oat of a cab, is wholly 
mmice— iry if yoa are going any dis- 
tanee, beeaose the prolMtbility is, that 
yon will be shot lightly oot before you 
tmwe completed the third mile. 

We are not aware of any instsnoe 
in which a cab-horse has 
tfafee consecutive miles 
gomg down once. What of 
liiaftt It is all excitement. And in 
days of denmgemeDt of the ner- 
■ystsB and vniTerssi lassitude, 
people aze content to pay handsomely 
isr aaeitemeBt ; where can it be pro- 
muiid at a cheaper rate t 

Bat to return to the red cab; it was 

QODiipreseat. Yoa had bnt to walk 

down Uolbem, or Fleet-street, or any 

of the principal thoronghnree m which 

is a great deal of traffic, and 

for yoarself. You bad hardly 

turned into the street, when yoa saw 

a tnink or twoy lying on the ground : 

an uprooted post, a hat-box, a port- 

aaatean, and a carpet-bag, strewed 

about in a very [Hctureeque manner : 

A iMne in a cab standing by, looking 

about him with great unconcern ; and 

a crowd, shouting and screaming with 

ddigfat, ooding their flashed fiuses 

against the glass windows of a che- 

misfs shop.— << What *s the matter 

hare, ean you tell me t " — ** O^iy a cab, 

air." — ^ Anybody hurt, do you Imow t " 

— ^Ofny the fMa, sir. I see him a 

tnmin* the comer, and I sss to another 

gsn^hnX <tfaat*B a regHar tittle oss 

that, and he*s a comin' along rayther 

sweet, ant he t' — ^ He just is,' see the 

other gen^lm'n, ven bmnp thiev cums 

agin the post, and out flies the Mre like 

bricks." Vetd we say it was the red 

cab; or that the gentieman with the 

straw in his mou&, who emerged so 

coolly from the chemist's shop and 

philosophically dimbing into the little 

dickey, started off at full gallop, was 

the red cab's licensed driver I 

The ubiquity of this red cab, and te 
i n fl ue nce it exercised over the risible 



mnseles of jnstioe ilislf, wm psriselly 
astonishing. Yon walked into the jus- 
tiee*room of the Mansion-house ; the 
whole court resounded witii merriment. 
The Lord Biayor threw himself baok 
in his chair, in astate of frantic delight 
at his own joke ; every vein in Mr. 
Hobler's countenance was swoUen with 
laughter, partly at tiie Lord Mayor'* 
iiaoetiousnefls, but more at his own; (he 
constablee and potice-offioers were (aa 
in duty bound) in ecstasies at Mr. 
Hobler and the Lord Mayor oombined; 
and the very paupers, glancing respect- 
fully at the beadle's countenance, tried 
to smile, as even he relaxed. A tall, 
weazen-fiMod man, with an impediment 
in his speech, would be end<MMroaring 
to state a case of imposition against 
the red cab's driver; and the red cab*s 
driver, and the Lord Mayor, and Mr* 
Hobler, would be having a little frm 
among tiiemaelves^ to the inordinate 
delight of everybody but the complain- 
ant. In the end, justice would be so 
tickled with the red-odi-driver's native 
humour, that the fine would be miti- 
gated, and he would go awi^ fhll 
gallop, in the red cab, to impose on 
somc^iody else without loss of timeu 

The driver of the red cab, confident 
in the strength of his own moral prin« 
ciples, like many other philosophers^ 
was wont to set the feelmgs and opi- 
nions of society at complete defiance. 
Generally speaking, perhaps, he would 
as soon carry a fare saisly to his des- 
tination, as he would upset him— 
sooner, perhaps, because in that case 
he not only got the money, but had tiie 
additional amusement of running a 
longer heat against some smart rival. 
But society made war upon him in the 
shape of penalties, and he must mako 
war upon society in his own way* 
This was the reasoning of the red-cab^ 
driver. So, he bestowed a searching 
look upon the five, as he put his hand 
in his waistcoat pocket, when he had 
gone half the mile, to get the money 
ready; and if he brought forth eight- 
pence, out he went 

The kst time we saw our friend was 

one wet evening in Tottcnham-court- 
road, when be \?a» «b|[^^ VD.%»x«rj 
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wann mnd somewhat personal altered- 1 
tion with a loquacioiis little gentleman 
in a green coat Poor fellow ! there 
were great excuses to be made for him: 
he had not received above eighteen- 
pence more than his fare, and conse- 
quently hUMmred under a great deal of 
yery natural indignation. The dispute 
had attained a pretty considerable 
height, when at last the loquacious 
little gentleman, making a mental cal- 
culation of the distance, and finding 
that he had already paid more than he 
ought, ayowed his unalterable deter- 
mination to ^ pull up " the cabman in 
the morning. 

** Now, just mark this, young man/* 
said the little gentleman, <<I'll pull 
you up to-morrow morning.** 

** No 1 will you though !" said our 
friend, with a sneer. 

**I will," replied the little gentle- 
man, ** mark my words, that *s all If 
I Uve till to-morrow morning, you shall 
repent thi&" 

There was a steadiness of purpose, 
and indignation of speech, about the 
little gentleman, as he took an angry 
pinch of snuff, after this last decUura- 
tion, which made a visible impression 
on the mind of the red-cab-driyer. He 
appeared to hesitate for an instant It 
was only for an instant ; his resolve 
was soon taken. 

'* You 11 pull me up, will you ! " 
said our friend. 

** I will," rejoined the little gentle- 
man, with even greater vehemence 
than before. 

** Very well," said our friend, tuck- 
ine up his shirt-sleeves very calmly. 
^^ There '11 be three veeks for that 
Wery good ; that '11 bring me up to 
the middle o* next month. Three 
veeks more would carry me on to my 
birthday, and then I *ve sot ten pound 
to draw. I may as wdl get board, 
lodgin', and washin', till then, out of 
the county, as pay for it myself ; con- 
sequently here goes ! " 

So, without more ado, the red-cab- 
driver knocked the litUe gentleman 
down, and then called the police to 
take himself into custody^ wim all the 
cirilitjr in the world. 



A story is nothing without the ae- 
quel ; and therefore, we may siate^ 
that to our certain knowdedge, the 
board, lodging, and washing, were all 
provided in due course. We hiqipen 
to know the fact, for it came to oar 
knowledge thus : We went over the 
House of Correction for the county of 
Middlesex shorUy after, to witness the 
operation of the silent system ; and 
looked on all the " wheels " with the 
greatest anxiety, in search of our long- 
lost friend. He was nowhere to be 
seen, however, and we began to think 
that the littie gentieman in the gpreen 
coat must have relented, when, as we 
were traversing the kitchen-garden, 
which lies in a sequestered part of the 
prison, we were startled by hearine a 
voice, which apparentiy proceeded 
from the wall, pouring forth its soul in 
the plaintive air of ''all round my 
hat,'' which was then just beginning 
to form a recognised portion of our 
national music. 

We started.—'' What voice is that f 
said we. 

The Grovemor shook his head. 

«Sad feUow," he repUed, "very 
sad. He positively refused to wozk 
on the wheel ; so, aiter many trials, I 
was compelled to order him into soli- 
tary confinement He siwb he likes 
it yery much though, and I am afraid 
he does, for he lies on his back on 
the floor, and sings comic songs all 
day!" 

Shall we add, that our heart had 
not deceived us^; and that the oomie 
singer was no otiier than our eagerly- 
sought friend, the red-cab-driver I 

We have never seen him since, but 
we have strong reason to suspect that 
this noble individual was a distant 
relative of a waterman of our acquaint- 
ance, who, on one occasion, when we 
were passing the coach-stand over 
which he presides, after standing very 
quietiy to see a tall man struggle into 
a cab, ran up very briskly when it 
was all over (as his brethren invariably 
do), and, touching his hat, asked, as a 
matter of course, for " a copper for 
the waterman." Now, the fare wis 
by no means a handsome man; and, 
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waxing very mdignant at the demand, 
he replied — ^ Money ! What for ! 
Coming up and looking at me^ I aup- 
poee!" — ^"Vell, sir," rejoined the 
waterman, with a smile of immove- 
able oomplaeency, "That^s worth two- 
pence.** 

This identical waterman afterwards 
ittained a very prominent station in 
society ; and as we know something of 
his life, and have often thought of 
telling what we do know, perhaps we 
ihall never have a better opportunity 
than the present 

Mr. William Barker, then^ for that 
wasthegentleman's name, Mr. William 

Barker was bom but why need 

we relate where Mr. William Barker 
was bom, or when I Why scrutinise 
the entries in parochial ledgers, or 
seek to penetrate the Lucinian mys- 
teries of lying-in hospitals 1 Mr. 
William Barker vcu bom, or he had 
never been. There is a 9on — there 
was a father. There is an effect — 
there was a cause. Surely this is 
sufficient information for the most 
Fatim»-like curiosity ; and, if it be 
not, we regret our inability to supply 
any further evidence on the point 
Cui there be a more satisfactory, or 
man strictly parliamentary course! 
IinpoflBible. 

We at once avow a similar inability 
to record at what precise period, or by 
what particular process, this gentle- 
man's patronymic, of William Barker, 
became corrapted into ''Bill Boorker.'* 
Mr. Barker acquired a high standing, 
and no inconsiderable reputation, 
amoo^ the members of that profession 
to which he more peculiarly devoted 
his energies; and to them he was 
generally known, either by the familiar 
appellation of <' Bill Boorker," or the 
flattering designation of << Aggerawatin 
Bill," the latter being a playful and 
expressive iobriquety iUustrative of 
Mr. Barker's great talent in ''aggera- 
watin " and rendering wild such sub- 
jects of her Majesty as are conveyed 
from place to place, through the instru- 
mentaiiw of omnibuses. Of the early 
life of Mr. Barker little is known, 
and even that little is involved in 



oonsiderable doubt and obscurity. A 
want of application, a restlessness 
of purpose, a thirsting after porter, a 
love of all that is roving and cadger- 
like in nature, shared in conmion with 
many other peat ^niuses, appear to 
have been his leadmg characteristics. 
The busy hum of a parochial free- 
school, and the shady repose of a 
county gaol, were alike inefficacious in 
producing the slightest alteration in 
Mr. Barker*s disposition. His fever* 
ish attachment to change and variety, 
nothing could repress ; his native 
daring no punishment could subdue. 

If Mr. Barker can be fairly said to 
have had any weakness in his earlier 

J rears, it was an amiable one — love ; 
ove in its most comprehensive form 
— a love of ladies, liquids, and pocket- 
handkerchiefs. It was no selfish feel- 
ing ; it was not confined to his own 
possessions, which but too many meo 
regard with exclusive complacency. 
No ; it was a nobler love — ^a geneial 
principle. It extended itsefi with 
equal force to the property of other 
people. 

There is something very affecting 
in this. It is still more i^ecting to 
know, that such philanthropy is but 
imperfectiy rewarded. Bow-street^ 
Newgate, and Millbank, are a poor 
return for general benevolence, 
evincing itself in an irrepressible love 
for all created objects. Mr. Barker 
felt it so. After a lengthened inter- 
view with the highest le^ authorities, 
he quitted his ungratefiU country^ with 
the consent, and at the expense, of its 
Government ; proceeded to a distant 
shore ; and there employed himself^ 
like another Cincinnatus, in clearing 
and cultivatine the soil — a peacefiu , 
pursuit, in which a term of seven 
years glided almost imperceptibly 
away. 

Whether, at the expiration of the 
period we have just mentioned, the 
British Government required Mr. 
Barker*s presence here, or did not 
require his residence abroad, we have 
no distinct means of ascertaining. 
We should be inclined, however^ to 
favour the laUex ^m^ox^voasm^t^ v^ 
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we do not find that he 
io any other pvUie poet en his retam, 
ikan the poet at the cerner of the Umy- 
merket, where he officiated aeeaeiatMit- 
watemuui to tbo heokney-coftch-etend. 
Seated, in this oaipmdtyy on a- eonj^e of 
tabs near the oui4>4toBe, mth a braes 
phite and number suspended roond his 
neck by a- maesiYe chain, and his 
ankles cnrionsly enveloped in hay- 
bands, he is supposed to have made 
Ihose obeerrations on human nature 
which exereiesd so material an infla- 
enee over all hiv proceedings in later 
life. 

Mr. Barker had not officiated for 
many months in thie capacity, when 
the i4>pearanoe of the first omnibus 
cansed the poblie mmd to go in anew 
direetioD, and prcTented a great many 
hackney-coadies from going in any 
direction at all. The genius of Mr. 
Barker at onoe perceired the whole 
extent of the injury that would be 
eventually inllieted on cab and coach 
stands, and, by consequence, on water- 
men also, hj the progress ot the vys- 
tern of which the first omnibus was a 
part He saw, too, the necessity of 
adopting some more profitaUe profes- 
sion ; and hie active mind at once 
perceived how much might be done in 
the way of entieing the yonthfiil and 
onwuy, and shoving the old and help- 
less, into the wrong buss, and carrying 
them off, until, Ndnced to despair, 
they ransomed themsehres by ^e pay- 
ment of sixpence a-head, or, to adopt 
his own figurative e xp re ss ion in all its 
native beauty, <* till th^ was rig^ariy 
dene over, and forked out the 
stnmpy." 

An opportonity fbr realising his 
fondest anticipations, soon presented 
itself. Rumours were rife on the 
hackney-coach-stands, that a buss was 
building, to run from Lisson-grove to 
tiie Bank, down Oxford-street and 
Holbom ; and the rapid increase of 
busses on the Paddington-road, en- 
couraged the idea. Mr. Barker 
eecretiy and cautiously inquired in the 
proper quartera The report was cor- 
iwt; the ^Aoyal William" was to 
It8 Bn^jmxmey on tiie foUowmg 



Monday. It was a oraek affiur aH»> 
gether. An enterprising young cab- 
man, of established reputation as a 
dashing whip— for he had compro- 
mised with the parents of thres 
semnched children, and just " worked 
out *' his fine, for knocking down an 
old lady — was the driver ; and the 
spirited proprietor, knowing Mr. 
Barker's q^udifications, appointed Uot 
to the vacant office of cad on the very 
first application. The buss began to 
run, and Mr. Barker entered into a 
new suit of dothes, and on a new 
sphere of action. 

To recapitulate all tiie improvesMBli 
introduced by this extraordhiary msa, 
into the omnibus system — gradual^, 
indeed, but surely — ^would oeeupy a 
far greater space than we are enabled 
to devote to this imperfect memoir 
To him is universally assigned the 
original suggestion of the practlos 
which afteiwards became so gencfil 
^-of the driver of a second boss keep- 
ing constantly behind the first one, and 
driving the pole of his vdiicle eitker 
into the door of the other, every time 
it was opened, or through the body of 
any lady or gentleman who nugh^ 
make an attempt to get into it ; • 
humorous and pleasant inve n tio n 
exhibiting all that originality of idia, 
and fine bold flow of spirits, so eon- 
spicuous in every action of this great 



Mr. Barker Imd oppcments of conresj 
what man in public life has not t Bsl 
even his worst enemies cannot de^y 
that he has taken more old ladies and 
gentlemen to Paddington who wam te i 
to go to the Bank,and more old ladies 
and gentlemen to tiie Bank who wanted 
to go to Paddington, than any eix men 
on the road ; ai^ however much mal^ 
volent spirits may pretend to dooW 
the accuracy of the statement, thej 
well know it to be an established ht/L^ 
that he has forcibly convened a variety 
of ancient persons of either sex, to 
both places, who had not the slightest 
or most distant intention of goiqg any 
where at all 

BIr. Barker was the identical cad 
i who nobV} ^Atingoiahed himself^ some- 
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Sy bj keeping a tradesman 
p — the omnibus going at full 
he time — till he had thrashed 
is entire satisfection, and 
x)wing him away, when he 
done with him. Mr. Barker 

have been, who honestly 
it being ignominiously ejected 
use of public entertainment, 
B landlord in the knee, and 
msed his death. We say it 
ire been Mr. Barker, becmise 
was not a common one, and 
) emanated from no ordinary 

yw become matter of history ; 
led in the Newgate Calendar ; 
ish we conld attribnte this 
a-ing heroism to Mr. Barker. 
t being compelled to state 
as not performed by him. 
r the family credk we could 
it was aehioTed by his 

in the exercise of the nicer 
lis profession, that Mr. Bar- 
f ledge of human nature was 
' displayed. He could tell 
B where a pas se nger wanted 
>, and would shmxt the 
le place accordingly, without 
est reference to the real 

1 of tfte vdiide. He knew 
9 kind of old lady that would 
ch flurried by the process of 
1, and puUine out of the 
to discover wnere riie had 
lown, until too hUe ; had an 



intuitire perception of what was pass- 
ing in a passenger's mind when he 
inwardly resolved to ''pull that cad 
up to-morrow morning ; '* and never 
failed to make himself agreeable to 
female servants, whom he would place 
next the door, and talk to all the 
way. 

Human judgment is never infallible, 
and it would occasionally happen that 
Mr. Baricer experimentalised with the 
timidity or forbearance of the wrong 
person, in which case a summons to a 
Police-office, was, on more than one 
occasion, followed by a committal to 
prison. It was not in the power of 
trifles such as these, howevei*, to sub- 
due the freedom of his spirit. As 
soon as they passed away, he resumed 
the duties of his profession with un- 
abated ardour. 

We have spoken of Mr. Barker and 
of the red-cab-driver, in the past tense. 
Alas ! Mr. Barker has again become 
an absentee ; and the class of men to 
which they both belonged are fast dis- 
appearing. Improvement has peered 
beneath the aprons of our cabs, and 
penetrated to the very innermost 
recesses of our omnibuses. Dirt and 
fustian will vanish before cleanliness 
and livery. Slang will be forgotten 
when civility becomes general : and 
that enlightened, eloquent, sage, and 
profound body, the Magistral of 
XiOndon, will be deprived of half 
their amusement, and half _ their 
occopation. 
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▲ PAELIAMBNTABY SKEICH. 



We hope our readers will not be 
alarmed at this ratlier ominous title. 
We assure them that we are not about 
to become political, neither have we 
the slightest intention of being more 
prosy than usual — ^if we can help it. 
It has occurred to us that a slight 
sketch of the general aspect of << 3ie 
House/' and Uie crowds that resort 
to it on the night of an important 
debate, would be productive of some 
amusement ; and as we have made 
some few oUls at the aforesaid house 
in our time — have visited it quite often 
enough for our purpose, and a great 
deal too often for our own personal 
peace and comfort — we have deter- 
mined to attempt the description. 
Dismissing from our minds, thex«fore, 
all that feeling of awe, which vague 
ideas of breaches of privilege, Serjeant- 
at-Arms, heavy denunciations, and 
still heavier fees, are calculated to 
awaken, we enter at once into the 
building, and upon our subject 

Half-past four o'clock — and at five 
the mover of the Address will be ** on 
his legs,** as the newspapers announce 
sometimes by way of novelty, as if 
speakers were occasionally in the 
habit of standing on their heads. The 
members are pouring in, one after 
the other, in shoals. The few spec- 
tators who can obtain standing-room 
in the passages, scrutinise them as 
they pass, with the utmost interest, 
and the man who can identify a mem- 
ber occasionally, becomes a person 
of great importance. Every now 
and then you hear earnest whispers 
of "That's Sir John Thomson." 
<< Which! him with the gUt order 
round his neck ! ** << No, no ; that 's 
one of the messengers — that otiier 
with the yellow gloves, is Sir John 
Thomson.'' « Here's Mr. Smith." 
« Lor J " •* Yes, how d'ye do, sir 1— 
(He ie oar new member) — How do 



you do, sir ! ** Mr. Smith stops : 
turns round, ^th an air of enchantiDg 
urbanity (for the rumour of an intended 
dissolution has been very extensivelj 
circulated this morning); seizes both 
the hands of his gratified constituent, 
and, after greeting him with the most 
enthusiastic warmth, darts into the 
lobby with an extraordinary display of 
ardour in the public cause, leaving an 
inunense impression in his favour on 
the mind of his '^ fellow-townsman." 

The arrivals increase in number, 
and the heat and noise increase in veiy 
unpleasant proportion. The livery ser- 
vants form a complete lane on dther 
side of the passage, and yon reduce 
yourself into the smallest possible 
space to avoid being turned out. You 
see that stout man with the hoarse 
voice, in the blue coat, queer crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, white corduroy 
breeches, and great boots, who has 
been talking incessantiy for half an 
hour past, and whose importance has 
occasioned no small quantity of mirA 
among the strangers. That is the 
great conservator of the peace ol 
Westminster. You cannot fail to 
have remarked the grace with which 
he saluted the noble Lord who passed 
just now, or the excessive dignity of 
his air, as he expostulates with the 
crowd. He is ratiier out of temper 
now, in consequence of the very 
irreverent behaviour of those two 
young fellows behind him, who have 
done nothing but laugh all the time 
they have been here. 

<< Will tiiey divide to-night, do yoa 

think, Mr. 1 " timidly inquirei 

a Uttie thin man in the crowd, hoping 
to conciliate the man of office. 

" How com you ask such questions* 

mr ! " replies the functionary, in an 

incredibly loud key, and pettishlj 

grasping the thick stick he carries in 

^hifi right hand. *<Pray do not, air 
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I beg of yon ; pray do not, ar." The 
little man looks remarkably out of his 
element, and the uninitiated part of 
the throng are in positive convulsions 
of laughter. 

Just at this moment some unfor- 
tunate individual appears, with a very 
smirking air, at the bottom of the 
lone passage. He has managed to 
elude the vigilance of the specijd con- 
stable down stairs, and is evidently 
congratulating himself on having made 
his way so far. 

** Go back, sir — you must not come 
bere,^ shouts the hoarse one, with 
tremendous emphasis of voice and 
gesture, the moment the offender 
catches his eye. 

The stranger pauses. 

**Do you hear, sir — will you go 
back?" continues Uie official digni- 
tary, gently pushing the intruder some 
half-dozen yards. 

** Come, don't push me," replies the 
stranger, turning angrily round. 

** I will, sir." 

** You won't, sir.*' 

« Go out, sir." 

** Take your hands off me, sir." 

** Go out off the passage, sir." 

•* You 're a Jack-in-omce, sir." 

<* A what 1 " ejaculates he of the 
boots. 

''A Jack-in-office, sir, and a very 
insolent fellow," reiterates the stranger, 
now completely in a passion. 

^ Pray do not force me to put you 
cut, sir," retorts the other — ** pray 
do not — my instructions are to keep 
this passage clear— it's the Speaker^ 
orders, sir." 

«D~n the Speaker, sir!" shouts 
the intruder. 

« Here, Wilson !— Collins !» gasps 
the officer, actually paralysed at this 
insulting expression, which in his 
mind is all but high treason ; ** take 
-tiiis man out — take him out, I say ! 
How dare you, sur I" and down goes 
the unfortunate man five stairs at a 
time, turning round at every stoppage, 
to come back again, and denoimcing 
bitter vengeance agiunst the com- 
mander- in -chief^ and all his super- 



<* Make way, gentlemen, — ^pray make 
way for the Members, I beg of you I" 
shouts the zealous officer, turning back, 
and preceding a whole string of the 
liberal and independent 

You see this ferocious-looking gen- 
tleman, with a complexion almost as 
sallow as his linen, and whose large 
black moustache would give him the 
appearance of a figure in a hair- 
dresser's window, if his countenance 
possessed the thought which is com- 
municated to those waxen caricatures 
of the human face divine. He is a 
militia-officer, and the most amusing 
person in the House. Can anything 
be more exquisitely absurd than the 
burlesque grandeur of his air, as he 
strides up to the lobby, his eyes rolling 
like those of a Turk's bead in a cheap 
Dutch clock 1 He never appears 
without that bundle of dirty papers 
which he carries under his left arm, 
and which are generally supposed to 
be the miscellaneous estimates for 
1804, or some equally important docu- 
ments. He is very punctual in his 
attendance at the House, and his self- 
satisfied << He-ar-He-ar,"^ is not un- 
frequently the signal for a general 
titter. 

This is the gentleman who once 
actually sent a messenger up to the 
Strangers* gallery in the old House of 
Commons, to inquire the name of an 
individual who was using an eye-glass, 
in order that he might complain to the 
Speaker that the person in question 
was quizzing him 1 On another occa- 
sion, he is reported to have repaired 
to Bellamy's kitchen — a refreshment- 
room, where persons who are not 
Members are admitted on sufferance, 
as it were — and perceiving two or 
three gentlemen at supper, who 
he was aware were not Members, 
and could not, in that place, very 
well resent his behaviour, he in- 
dulged in the pleasantry of sitting 
with his booted leg on the table at 
which they were supping ! He is 
generally harmless, mough, and al- 
ways amusing. 

By dint of patience, and some little 
I interest witia oux li\«iA^<a ^^Q3i^a^«> 
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we haTO contrived to make our way to 
the Lobby, and you can juBt mana^ 
to catch an occasional glimpae of the 
House, as the door is opened for the 
admission of Members. It is tolerably 
full already, and little groups of Mem- 
bers are congregated together here, 
dIsffliBsing the interesting topics of 
the day. 

That smart-looking fellow in the 
black coat with velvet lacings and 
cuffs, who wears his D^Orsay hat so 
xakishly, is ^ Honest Tom,*' a metro- 
politan representative ; and the large 
man in the cloak with the white lining 
— not the man by the pillar ; the other 
with the light hair lumging over his 
coat collar behind, — is his colleague. 
The quiet gentlemanly-looking man in 
the blue surtout, gray trousers, white 
neckerchief, and gloves, whose closely- 
buttoned coat displays his manly figure 
and broad diest to great advantage, is 
a very well-known diaracter. He has 
fought a great many battles in his 
time, and conquered like the heroes of 
old, with no other arms than these the 
gods gave him. The old hard-fsatured 
man who is standing near him, is 
really a good specimen of a class of 
men, now nearly extinct. He is a 
comity Member, and has been from 
time whereof the memory of man is 
not to the contrary. Look at his 
loose, wide, brown coat, with capacious 
pockets on each side ; the knee- 
breeches and boots, the immensely 
long waistcoat, and silver watoh-chain 
dangling below it, the wide-brimmed 
brown hat, and the white handkerchief 
tied in a great bow, with straggling 
ends sticking out beyond his shirt-frill. 
It is a costume one seldom sees nowa- 
day and when tlie few who wear it 
have died ofT, it will be quite extinct 
He can tell you long stories of Fox, 
Pitt, Sheridan, and Canning, and how 
much better the House was managed 
in those times, when they used to get 
up at eight or nine o'clock, except on 
r^ular lieid-days, of which every body 
was apprised beforehand. He has a 
great contempt for all young Members 
oi Parliament, and thinks it quite im- 
patuJbJe thMt a auui can say any tlnng 



worth hearing, unlewhe htm aat in ibe 
House for fifteen years at least, with- 
out saying anything at all. He is oi 
opinion that *^ that young Macaolay*' 
was a regular impostor ; he allowi^ 
that Lord Stanley may do something 
one of these days, but *' he *s too young, 
sir — too young." He is an ezoeHent 
authority on points of precedent, and 
when he grows talkative, after his 
wine, will tell you how Sir Somebody 
Something, when he was whippexHU 
for the Government, brought four umq 
out of their beds to vote in the ma- 
jority, three of whom died on their 
way home again; how the Hooie 
once divided on the question, that 
fresh candles be now brought in ; how 
the Speaker was once upon a time left 
in the chair by accident, at the con- 
clusion of business, and was obliged to 
sit in the House by himself for three 
hours, till some Member could be 
knocked up and brought back again, to 
move the adjournment ; and a great 
many other anecdotes of a similar 
description. 

There he stands, leaning on his 
stick ; looking at the throng of Ex- 
quisites around him with most profound 
contempt ; and conjuring up, before 
his mind^ eyei, the scenes he beheld in 
the old House in days gone by, when 
his own feelings were fresher and 
brighter, and when, as he imaginss, 
wit, talent, and patriotiun flounahsd 
more brightly too. 

You are curious to know who that 
young man in the rough greatcoat isy 
who has accosted every Member who 
has entered the House since we have 
been standing here. He is not a Miem- 
ber ; he is only an ** hereditary bonde- 
man,'> or, in other words, an Irish 
correspondent of an Irish newspaper, 
who has just procured his forty saconH 
frank from a Member whom he noter 
saw in his life before. There he 
goes again — another ! Bless the man, 
he hm his hat and pockets foil 
already. 

We will try our fortune aft the 
Strangers' gallery, though the nature 
of the debate encourages very little 
ho^ of Bucceaa. What on earth are 
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joo aboat t Holding mp your order 
as if it were a taliwnan at wiioae eom- 
mand the wifcket would fly open ! 
NoDMBBe. Just preeex^ra ikb order 
for an antograph, if it lie wartb ke^ 
mg ai ally Mid vaakB your appearance 
at the door with your thumb and fore- 
fnger expwaaiyely inserted in your 
vaistoeat-pocketk This tati stoat man 
in blaok is the door-keeper. ^Any 
foom t '* <' Not an inch — two or three 
doaen gentlemen waiting down staasB 
on the ehanoe of somebody's going 
oat.'* Poll out your purse — ^Are 
yon quUc sure there's no roomi** — 
^ 1 11 go and look,*' replies the door- 
keeper, with a wistfiil glanee at your 
pome, ** but I *m afraid there 's not." 
He returns, and wilh real feeling 
avores you that it is morally impos- 
aibte to get near the gaUery. It is of 
no ose waiting. When you are i»- 
iuaed admiMion into the Strangem' 
gallery at the Hoose of Cenunons, 
under such cireumstaneM, you may 
l e tmu home thoroughly satisfied that 
the plaoe must be remarkably full 
indeed.* 

Betraeing our steps throagh the 
long passage, descending the stairs, 
and crossing Palace-yard, we halt at a 
small temporary door-way adjoining 
the King's entrance to the House of 
Lords. The order of the serjeant-at- 
arms will admit you into the Be- 
pfHTters* gallery, from whence you can 
obtain a tolerably good view of the 
House. Take care of the stairs, ihey 
are none of the beet ; thrtN^ this 
little wicket — there. As soon as your 
eyes become a little used to the mist of 
the phuse, and the glare of the ehande- 
liers below you, you will see that some 
unimportant personage on the Minis- 
terial side of the House (to your right 
hand) is speaking, amidst a hum of 
▼oioea and confusion whieh would rival 
Babel, but for the circumstance of its 
being all in one language. 

The *< hear, hear," which occasioned 
that laugh, proceeded from our war- 

* This pnptr was written before the practice 
of ezhibltiDg Members of PariiAment, like 
olfccr cartoiHias, for ttesmaU ebarce of half- 
Srcxowa, 



Uke friend with the oMOilaohe ; he m 
sitting on the baok seat against the 
wall, behind the Member wIm is ipeak- 
ing, looking as feroeieua and inteUeo- 
tual as osimL Take one look around 
yoo, and retire 1 The body of the 
House snd the side galleries are full of 
Members ; seme, with their legi on the 
baok of the opposite seat ; some, with 
theirs stretclied out to their utmost 
length on the floor; some, going 
oat, others coming in ; all taUdng, 
hMghmg, leonging, eoughing, o-ing, 
questioning, or groaning ; presenting 
a conglomeration of noise and eonfn- 
sion, to be met with in no other plaoe 
in existence, not even«xeepting Smith- 
field en a market-day^er m oookpit in 
its glory. 

But let us not omit to ^otioe Bel- 
lamy's kitchen, or, in either words, the 
refreshment-room, common to both 
Uonses of Parliament where Ministe- 
naliste and Oppositinnists, Whigs and 
Tories, Radicals, Peem, and Destmo- 
tives, strangers from the gallery, and 
the mere favoared stsangers from he- 
low the bai^ are alike at liberty to 
resort ; whese diTSfs honoarahle mem- 
bers prove their perfect independence 
by remaining during the whole of a 
heavy debate, solacing themselves with 
the creature com£arts ; and wbenee 
they are summoned hy whippers-in, 
when the Honee is en the point of 
dividing ; either to give their ^ eonsei- 
entious votes** on questions of whieh 
they are conscientioasly innocent of 
knowing anything whatemr, or to find 
a vent for the playful eauberanee of 
their wine-inspired fimcies, in boiste- 
rous shouts of *< Divide,** occasionally 
varied with a little howling, barking, 
crowing, or other ebuUitiDns of sena- 
torial pleasantry. 

When you haveasoanded the narrow 
s tairc as e whieh, in the present tempo- 
rary House of Commons, leads to the 
phMO we are describing, you will pro- 
bably observe a eoupie of rooms on 
your right hand, with tables spread 
for dining. Neither of these is the 
kitchen, although they are both 
devoted to the same purpose ; the 
kitchen ti (wlkeB on tn «ttx\&U^>x^^taft 
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half-dozen stairs. Before we ascend 
the staircase, howeyer, we must request 
you to pause in front of this little bar- 
place with the sash-windows ; and beg 
your particular attention to the steady 
honest-looking old fellow in black, who 
is its sole occupant. Nicholas (we do 
not mind mentioning the old feUow*s 
name, for if Nicholas be not a public 
man, who is ? — and public men's names 
are public property) — Nicholas is the 
butler of Bellamy's, and has held the 
same place, dreE»ed exactly in the 
aame manner, and said precisely the 
same things, ever since the oldest of 
its present visiters can remember. An 
ezceUent servant Nicholas is — an un- 
rivalled compounder of salad-dressing 
— an admirable preparer of soda-water 
and lemon — a special mixer of cold 
grog and punch — and, above all, an 
miequalled judge of cheese. If the 
old man have such a thing as vanity 
in his composition, this is certainly 
his pride ; and if it be possible to 
imagine that any thing in this world 
could disturb his impenetrable calm- 
ness, we should say it would be the 
doubting his judgment on this impor- 
tant point 

We needn't tell you all this, how- 
ever, for if you have an atom of ob- 
servation, one glance at his sleek, 
knowing-looking head and face — his 
prim white neckerchief, with the 
wooden tie into which it has been 
regularly folded for twenty years past, 
merging by imperceptible degrees into 
a smaU-plaited shirt-frill — and his 
comfortable-looking form encased in a 
well-bruahed suit of black — ^would give 
you a better idea of his real character 
than a column of our poor description 
oould convey. 

Nicholas is rather out of his element 
now ; he cannot see the kitchen as he 
used to in the old Hoose ; there, one 
window of his glass-case opened into 
the room, and then, for the edification 
and behoof of more jurenile question- 
ers, he would stand for an hour toge- 
ther, answering deferential questions 
about Sheridan, and Perceval^ and 
Oujtierei^h, and Heaven knows who 
teeide, with numifest ddight, tlwa^B 



inserting a ''Mister" before every 
commoner's name. 

Nicholas, like all men of his age 
and standing, has a great idea of the 
degeneracy of the times. He seldom 
expresses any political opinions, bat 
we managed to ascertain, just before 
the passing of the Reform Bill, that 
Nicholas was a thorough Reformer. 
What was our astonishment to discover 
shortly after the meeting of the first 
reformed Parliament, that he was a 
most inveterate and decided Tory ! It 
was very odd : some men change their 
opinions from necessity, others from 
expediency, others from inspiration; 
but that Nicholas should undergo any 
change in any respect, was an event 
we had never contemplated, and should 
have considered mipossible. Hii 
strong opinion against Uie clause which 
empowered the metropolitan districts 
to return Members to Parliament, too, 
was perfectly unaccountable. 

We discovered the secret at last; 
the metropolitan Members always 
dined at home. The rascals ! As 
for giving additional Members to Ire* 
land, it was even worse— decidedly 
unconstitutional. Why, mr, an Irish 
Member would go up there, and ett 
more dinner than three English Mem- 
bers put together. He took no wine; 
drank table-beer by the lialf-gallon ; 
and went home to Manchester-build- 
ings, or Millbank-street, for his whis- 
key-and-water. And what was the 
consequence 1 Why the concern kist 
— actually lost. Sir — by his patronage. 

A queer old fellow is Nicholas, and 
as completely a part of the building is 
the house itself. We wonder he ever 
left the old place, and fully expected 
to see in the papers, the morning after 
the fire, a patlietic account of an old 
gentleman in black, of decent appea^ 
ance, who was seen at one of the upper 
windows when the flames were at their 
height, and declared his resolute inten- 
tion of falling with the floor. He mut 
have been got out by force. Howevtf, 
he was got out — here he is again, lookiBg 
as he always does, as if he had been in 
a bandbox ever since the last sessioo. 
Tbst« he iS) at his old post erery nigfatt 
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jal u we have described him : and, 
as characters are scaroe, and futhful 
•emnts scarcer, long may he be there 
say we ! 

Now, when ron have taken yoor 
seat in the kitchen, and dnly noticed 
the large fire and roasting-jsek at one 
end of the room<-*the little table for 
washing glasses and draining jugs at 
the other — the clock over the window 
opposite St Margaret*s Church — ^the 
deal tables and wax candles — the 
damask table-cloths and bare floor — 
the plate and china on the tables, and 
the gridiron on the fire; and a few 
oiket anomalies peculiar to the place 
— we will point out to your notice two 
or three of the people present, whose 
station or absurdities render them the 
most worthy of remark. 

It is half-past twelTe o'clock, and as 
the diTision is not expected for an hour 
or two, a few Members are lounging 
away the time here, in preference to 
standing at the bar of the House, or 
sleeping in one of the side galleries. 
That nngularly awkward and ungainly- 
looking man, in the brownish-white 
hat, with the straggling black trousers 
which reach about hafif-way down the 
leg of his boots, who is leaning against 
the meat-screen, apparently deluding 
himself into the belief that he is think- 
ing about something, is a splendid 
sample of a Member of the House of 
Commons concentrating in his own 
person the wisdom of a constituency. 
Obserre the wig, of a dark hue but 
indescribable colour, for if it be natu- 
rally brown, it has acquired a black 
tint by long service, and if it be natu- 
rally black, the same cause has im- 
parted to it a tinge of rusty brown ; 
and remark how very materially the 
great blinker-like spectacles assist the 
expression of that most intelligent face. 
Seriously speaking, did you ever see a 
countenance so expressive of the most 
hopeless extreme of heavy dulness, or 
behold a form so strangely put toge- 
ther 1 He is no great spetHkev : but 
when he does addross the House, the 
effect is absolutelv irresistible. 

The small gentleman with the sharp 
nose, who has just saluted him. is a 



Member of Parliament, an ex-Alder- 
man, and a sort of amateur fireman. 
He, and the celebrated fireman's dog, 
were observed to be remarkably active 
at the conflagration of the two Houses 
of Parliament — they both ran up and 
down, and in and out, getting under 
people's feet, and into ever}' body's 
way, fully impressed with the belief, 
that they were doing a great deal of 
good, and barking tremendously. The 
dog went quietly back to his kennel 
with the engine, but the gentleman 
kept up such an incessant noise for 
some weeks after the occurrence, 
that he became a positive nuisance. 
As no more parliamentary fires have 
occurred, however, and as be has cons^ 
quently had no more opportunities of 
writing to the newspapers to relate 
how, by way of preserving pictures, he 
cut them out of their frames, and per* 
foxmed other great national services, 
he has gradually rebpsed into his old 
state of calmness. 

That female in black — ^not the one 
whom the Lord*s-Day-Bill Baronet 
has just chucked under the chin ; the 
shorter of the two — ^is " Jane :" the 
Hebe of Bellamy's. Jane is as great a 
character as Nicholas, in her way. Her 
leading features are a thorough con- 
tempt for the great majority of her 
visitors ; her pr»iominant quality, love 
of admiration, as you cannot £sil to 
observe, if you mark the glee with 
which she listens to something the 
young Member near her mutters 
somewhat unintelligibiv in her ear (for 
his speech is rather thick from some 
cause or other), and how playfully she 
digs the handle of a fork into the arm 
with which he detains her, by way of 
reply. 

Jane is no bad hand at repartees, 
and showers them about, with a degree 
of liberality and total absence of re- 
serve or constraint, which occasionally 
excites no small amazement in the 
minds of strangers. She cuts jokes 
with Nicholas, too, but looks up to him 
with a great deal of respect ; the im- 
moveable solidity with wnich Nicholas 
receives the aforesaid jokes, and looks 
OD, at oerism ^utocii 1x\i^\si<^ «sl^ 

H 1 
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rompings (Jane's only recreations, 
and they are very innocent too) which 
oooasionally take place in the passage, 
is not the least amusing part of his 
character. 

The two persons who are seated at 
the table in the comer, at the farther 
end of the room, have been constant 
guests here, for many years past ; and 
one of them has feasted within these 
walls, many a time, with the most bril- 
liant characters of a brilliant period. 
He has gone up to the other House 
since then ; the greater part of his 
boon companions have shared Yorick's 
fate, and his yisitB to Bellamy's are 
oomparatively few. 

If he really be eating his supper 
now, at what hour can he possibly have 
dined ! A second solid mass of rump> 
steak has disappeared, and he eat the 
first in four minutes and three quar- 
ters, by the clock over the window. 
Was there ever such a personification 
of Fabtaff ! Mark the air with which 
he gloats over that Stilton as he re- 
moves the napkin which has been 
placed beneath his chin to catch the 
superfluous gravy of the steak, and 
with what gusto he imbibes the porter 
which has been fetched, expressly for 
him, in the pewter pot Listen to the 
hoarse sound of that voice, kept down 
as it is by layers of solids, and deep 
draughts of rich wine, and tell us if 
you ever saw such a perfect picture of 
a regular gowmcmd ; and whether he 
is not exactly the man whom you would 
pitch upon as having been the partner 
of Sheridan's parliuuentary carouses, 



the volunteer driver of the hackney- 
coach that took him home, and the 
involuntary upsetter of the whole party \ 

What an amusing contrast between 
his voice and appearance, and that of 
the spare, squeakmg old man, who sits 
at the same table, and who elevating a 
little cracked bantam sort of voice to 
its highest pitch, invokes damnatioa 
upon his own eyes or somebody else's 
at the commencement of every seo- 
tence he utters. ^ The CaptaiD," as 
they call him, is a very old frequentei 
of Bellamy's ; much addicted to stop- 
ping ^ after the House is up" (an inex- 
piable crime in Jane*s eyes), and a 
complete walking reservoir of spirits 
and water. 

The old Peer— or rather, the old 
man — ^for his peerage is of compara- 
tively recent date — has a huge tumbler 
of hot punch brought him; and the 
other damns and drinks, and drinks and 
damns, and smokes. Members arrive 
every moment in a great bustle to re> 
port that << The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer 's up," and to get glasses of 
brandy -and -water to sustain them 
during the division ; people who have 
ordered supper, countermand it, and 
prepare to go down stairs, when sud- 
denly a bell is heard to ring with tre- 
mendous violence, and a cry of ^ Di- 
vi-sion !*' is heard in the passage. Thii 
is enough ; away rush the membcn 
pell-meU. The room is cleared in an 
uistant ; the noise rapidly dies away ; 
you hear the ci'eaking of the last boot 
on the last stair, and are left aloDfl 
with the leviathan of rump-steaks. 
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All public dinners in London, from 
the Lord Mayor's annual banquet at 
Guildhall, to the Chimney-sweepers' 
anniversary at White Conduit House ; 
from the Goldsmiths* to the Butchers', 
from the Sheriffs' to the Licensed 
Victuallers* ; are amusing scenes. Of 
all entertainments of this description, 
however, we think the annual dinner 
oi some public charity is the most 
amusing. At a Company's dinner, the 
people are nearly all alike — ^regular 
old stagers, who make it a matter of 
buainesB, and a thing not to be laughed 
at^ At a political dinner, every body 
ia disagreeable, and inclined to speech- 
ify — much the same thing, by the by ; 
but at a charity dinner you see people 
of all sorts, kinds, and descriptions. 
The wine may not be remarkably spe- 
cial, to be sure, and we have heard 
some hard-hearted monsters grumble 
at the collection ; but we really think 
the amusement to be derived from the 
occasion, sufficient to counterbalance, 
even these disadvantages. 

Let us suppose you are induced to 
attend a dinner of this description — 
« Indigent Orphans' Friends* Benevo- 
lent Institution," we think it is. The 
name of the charity u a line or two 
longer, but never mind the rest You 
have a distinct recollection, however, 
that you purchased a ticket at the soli- 
citation of some charitable friend : and 
you deposit yourself in a hackney- 
coach, the driver of which — no doubt 
that you may do the thing in style — 
turns a deaf ear to your earnest en- 
treaties to be set down at the comer 
of Great Queen-street, and persists in 
carrying you to the very door of the 
Freemasons', round which a crowd of 
people are assembled to witnesis the 
entrance of the indigent orphans* 
friends. You hesr great speculations 
as you pay the fare, on the possibility 
of your being the noble Lord who ia 



announced to fill the chair on the occa- 
sion, and are highly gratified to hear 
it eventually decided that you are only 
a " wocalist." 

The first thing that strikes you, on 
your entrance, is the astonishing im- 
portance of the conunittee. You ob- 
serve a door on the first landing, 
carefully guarded by two waiters, iu 
and out of which stout gentlemen with 
very red faces keep running, with a 
degree of speed highly unbecoming the 
gravity of persons of their years and 
corpulency. You pause, quite alarmed 
at the bustle, and thinking, in your 
innocence, that two or three people 
must have been carried out of the 
dining-room in fits, at least You 
are inmiediately undeceived by the 
waiter — "Up stairs, if you please, 
sir ; this is the conmiittee-room." Up 
stairs you go, accordingly ; wondering, 
as you mount, what the duties of the 
committee can be, and whether they 
ever do anything beyond confusing 
each other, and running over the 
waiters. 

Having deposited your hat and cloak, 
and received a remarkably small scrap 
of pasteboard in exchange (which, as 
a matter of course, you lose, before 
you require it again), you enter the 
hall, down which there are three long 
tables for the less distinguished guests, 
with a cross table on a raised platform 
at the upper end for the reception of 
the very particular friends of the indi- 
gent orphans. Being fortunate enough 
to find a plate without anybody*s card 
in it, you wisely seat yourself at once, 
and have a little leisure to look about 
you. Waiters, with wine-baskets in 
their hands, are placing decanters of 
sherry down the tables, at very re- 
spectable distances ; melancholy-look- 
ing saltcellars, and decayed vinesar- 
cruets, which might have belong^ to 
the parents ol t)iQ md\^<&\iX Q^T^^QKD&'YOk 
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their time, are scattered at distant 
intervals on the cloth ; and tlie knives 
and forks look as if they had done 
duty at every public dinner in London 
since the accession of George the First 
The musicians are scraping and grating 
and screwing tremendously — playing 
no notes but notes of preparation ; 
and several gentlemen are gliding along 
the sides of the tables, looking into plate 
after plate with frantic eagerness, the 
expression of their countenances grow- 
ing more and more dismal as they 
meet with everybody's card but their 
own. 

You turn round to take a look at 
the table behind you, and — not being 
in the habit of attending public dinners 
— are somewhat struck by the appear- 
ance of the party on which your eyes 
rest One of its principal members 
appears to be a little man, with a 
long and rather inflamed face, and 
eray hair brushed bolt upright in front; 
fie wears a wisp of black silk round his 
neck, without any stifTener, as an apo- 
logy for a neckerchief, and is addressed 
by his companions by the familiar 
appellation of " Fitz,** or some such 
monosyllable. Near him is a stout 
man in a white neckerchief and 
buff waistcoat, with shining dark 
hair, cut very short in front, and a 
great round healthy-looking face, on 
which he studiously preserves a half- 
sentimental simper. Next him, again, 
is a large-headed man, with black hair 
and bushy whiskers; and opposite them 
are two or three others, one of whom 
is a little round-faced person, in a 
dres8-stf)ck and blue under-waistcoat. 
There is something peculiar in their 
air and manner, though you could 
hardly describe what it is ; you 
cannot divest yourself of the idea that 
they have come for some other purpose 
than mere eating and drinking. You 
have no time to debate the matter, 
however, for the waiters (who have 
been arranged in lines down the room, 
placing the dishes on table,) retire to 
the lower end ; the dark roan in tlie 
blue coat and bright buttons, who has 
the direction of the music, looks up to 
the gallery, and calls out "band"" m a 



very loud voice; outburst the orchestra, 
up rise the visiters, in march fourteen 
stewards, each with a long wand in his 
band, like the evil genius in a panto- 
mime ; then the churman, then the 
titled visiters ; they all make their 
way up the room, as fast as they can, 
bowing, and smiling, and smirking, 
and looking remarkably amiable. The 
applause ceases, grace is said, the clat- 
ter of plates and dishes begins; and 
every one appears highly gratified, 
either with the presence of the dif^in- 
guished visiters, or the commencement 
of the anxiously-expected dinner. 

As to the dinner itself — the men 
dinner — it goes off much the same 
everywhere. Tureens of soup ait 
emptied with awful rapidity — waiters 
take plates of turbot away, to get 
lobster-sauce, and bring back plates of 
lobster-sauce without turbot ; people 
who can carve poultry, are great fods 
if they own it, and people who can't, 
have no wish to learn. The knivei 
and forks form a pleasing accompani- 
ment to Auber*s music, and Anber't 
music would form a pleasing accom- 
paniment to the dinner, if you could 
hear anything besides the cymbalc. 
The substantials disappear — mool^B 
of jelly vanish like lightning — heartr 
eaters wipe their foreheads, andappetf 
rather overcome with their recent ex- 
ertions — people who have looked ftry 
cross hitherto, become remarkably 
bland, and ask you to take wine in the 
most friendly manner posaible — oM 
gentlemen direct your attention to tbe 
ladies' gallery, and take great pains to 
impress you with the fact that the 
charity is always peculiarly favoured 
in this respect— every one appears dif* 
posed to become talkative — and thefanun 
of conversation is loud and general 

** Pray, silence, gentlemen, if yoo 
please, for Non nobis /" shouts tke 
toast-master with stentorian lungs— « 
toast-master's shirt-front, waistcoat, 
and neckerchief, by the by, always 
exhibit three distinct shades of cloodv- 
white. — ** Pray, silence, gentlemen, for 
Non nobis P* The singers, whom yo« 
discover to be no other than the rfTj 
i^tiXl'^ ^ti\. «:bdted your curioeity at £nt 
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•fter "pttduiig" their Tmcee imikiedi- 
ately b^n too-tooiug most dismally, 
on wfaich the reguUr old stagers burst 
into occasional cries of — '*Sh — Sh — 
waiters ! — Silence, waiters — stand still, 
waiters — keep back, waiters/* and 
other exorcisms, delivered in a tone 
of indignant remonstrance. The grace 
is soon concluded, and the company 
resome their seats. The uninitiated 
portion of the guests applaud Non 
noiiu as rebemently as if it were a 
capital comic song, greatly to the 
scandal and indignation of the regular 
diners, who immediately attempt to 
qaell this sacrilegious approbation, by 
cries of ** Hush, hush !*' whereupon 
the others, mistaking these sounds for 
hisses, applaud more tumultuously 
^lan before, and, by way of placing 
their approval beyond the possibility 
of doubt, shout ^ Encore/*' most voci> 
feroQsly. 

The moment the noise ceases, up 
starts the toast-master : — ** Gentlemen, 
eharge your glasses, if you please I" 
Decanters having been handed about, 
and glasses fill^, the toast-master 
proceeds, in a regular . ascending 
scale ; — "Gentlemen — air — you — all 
charged f Pray — silence — gentlemen 
— for — the cha— i — r !" The chair- 
man rises, and, after stating that he 
feels it quite unnecessary to preface 
the toast he is about to propose, with 
any observations whatever, wanders 
into a maze of sentences, and flounders 
about in the most extraordinary man^ 
ner, presenting a lamentable spectacle 
of mystified humanity, until he arrives 
at Uie words, ^ constitutional sovereign 
of these realms," at which elderly 

gentlemen exclaim, << Bravo !" and 
ammer the table tremendously with 
tlieir knife-handles. ** Under any cir- 
cumstances, it would give him the 
greatest pride, it would give him the 
greatest pleasure — he might almost 
say, it would afford him satisfaction 
f cheers] to propose that toast. •^What 
must be his feelings, then, when he 
has the gratification of announcing, 
that he has received her Majesty's 
commands to apply to the Treasurer 
of her Majesty's Household, for her 



Majesty's annual donation of 25/. in 
aid of the funds of this charity T Tliis 
announcement (which has been r^u- 
larly made by every chairman, since 
the first foundation of the oharityy 
forty-two years ago) calls forth the 
most vociferous applause ; the toast is 
drunk with a great deal of cheering 
and knocking ; and *^ God save the 
Queen" is sung by the " professional 
gentlemen ;" the unprofessional gentle- 
men joining in the choinis, and giving 
the national anthem an effect which 
the newspapers, with great justice, 
describe as ** perfectly electrical.'* 

The other ** loyal and patriotic " 
toasts having been drunk with all due 
enthusiasm, a comic song having been 
well sung by the gentleman with the 
small neckerchief, and a sentimental 
one by the second of the party, we 
come to the most important toast of 
the evening — " Prosperity to the 
charity." Here again we are com- 
pelled to adopt newspaper phraseo- 
logy, and to express our regret at 
being ''precluded from giving even 
the substance of the noble lord's obser- 
vations." Suffice it to say, that the 
speech, which is somewhat of the 
longest, is rapturously received ; and 
the toast having been drunk, the 
stewards (looking more important 
than ever) leave the room, and pre- 
sently return, heading a proce88i3n of 
indigent orphans, boys and girb, who 
walk round the room, curtseying, and 
bowing, and treading on each other's 
heels, and looking very much as if 
they would like a glass of wine apiece, 
to the high gratification of the company 
generally, and especially of the lady 
patronesses in the gallery. Exeimi 
children, and re-enter stewards, each 
with a blue plate in his hand. The 
band plays a lively air ; the ma- 
jority of the company put their hands 
in their pockets and look rather 
serious ; and the noise of sovereigns, 
rattling on crockery, is heard from all 
parts of the room. 

After a short interval, occupied in 
singing and toasting, the secretary 
puts on his spectacles, and proceeds to 
read the report wii YvbV oil w&wkcv'^ 
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tions, the latter beiog listened to with 
great attention. ** Mr. Smith, one 
euinea — Mr. Tompkins, one guinea — 
Mr. Wilson, one guinea — Mr. Hickson, 
one guinea — Mr. Nixon, one guinea — 
Mr. Charles Nixon, one guinea— [hear, 
hear! J — Mr. James Nixon, one guinea 
-—Mr. Thomas Nixon, one pound one 
[tremendous applause]. Lord Fitz 
Binkle, the chairman of the day, in 
addition to an annual donation of 
fifteen pounds — thirty guineas [pro- 
longed knocking: several gentlemen 
knock the stems off their wine-glasses, 
in the vehemence of their appro- 
bation]. Lady Fitz Binkle, in addition 
to an annual donation of ten pound — 
twenty pound*' [protracted knocking 
and shouts of ^ Bravo !"] The list 
being at length concluded, the chair- 
man rises and proposes the health of 
the secretary, than whom he knows 
no more zeidous or estimable indi- 
viduaL The secretary, m returning 
thanks, observes that he knows no 
more excellent individual than the 
chairman — except the senior officer of 
the charity, whose health he begs to 
propose. The senior officer, in return- 



ing thanks, observes that he knowi no 
more worthy man than the secretwy 
— except Mr. Walker, the auditor, 
whose health he begs to propose. Mr. 
Walker, in returning thanks, disoovers 
some other estimable individual, to 
whom alone the senior officer is in- 
ferior — and so they go on toasting and 
lauding and thanking : the only other 
toast of importance being ** The Lsdy 
Patronesses now present ! ** on whidi 
all the gentlemen turn their facet 
towards the ladies' gallery, shouting 
tremendously ; and little priggish men, 
who have imbibed more wine than 
usual, kiss their hands and exhibit 
distrrasing contortions of visage. 

We have protracted our dinner to 
so great a length, that we have hardlj 
time to add one word by way of gmoe. 
We can only entreat our readers not 
to imagine, because we have attempted 
to extract some amusement from i 
charity dinner, that we are at all dis* 
posed to underrate, either the excel* 
lenoe of the benevolent institutiooi 
with which London abounds, or the 
estimable motives of those who sop- 
port them. 
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THE FIRST OF MAT. 
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Thb first of May ! There is a merry 
freshness in the sound, calling to 
oar minds a thousand tlioughts of 
all that is pleasant and beautiful in 
nature, in her most delightful form. 
What roan is there, over whose mind 
a bright spring morning does not 
exercise a magic influence — carrying 
him back to the days of his childish 
sports, and conjuring up before him 
tiie old green field with its gently- 
waving trees, where the birds sane as 
he has never heard them since— wnere 
tiie butterfly fluttered far more gaily 
than he ever sees him now, in all his 
ramblings — where the sky seemed 
bluer, and the sun shone more brightly 
— where the wr blew more freshly 
over greener grass, and sweeter-smell- 
ing flowers — where every thing wore 
a richer and more brilliant hue than 
it is ever dressed in now ! Such are 
the deep feelings of childhood, and 
such are the impressions which every 
lovely object stamps upon its heart I 
The hardy traveller wanders through 
the maze of thick and pathless woods, 
where the sun's rays never shone, and 
heaven*s pure air never played ; he 
stands on the brink of the roaring 
waterfall, and, giddy and bewilderet^ 
watches the foaming mass as it leaps 
from stone to stone, and from crag to 
crag; he lingers in the fertile plains 
of a land of perpetual sunshine, and 
revels in the luxury of their balmy 
breath. But what are the deep forests, 
or the thundering waters, or the richest 
landscapes that bounteous nature ever 
spread, to charm the eyes, and cap- 
tivate the senses of man, compared 
with the recollection of the old scenes 
of his early youth ! Magic scenes 
indeed ; for the fancies of childhood 



dressed them in colours brighter than 
the rainbow, and almost as fleeting ! 

In former times, spring brought 
with it not only such associations as 
these, connected with the past, but 
sports and games for the present — 
merry dances round rustio pillars, 
adorned with emblems of the season, 
and reared in honour of its coming. 
Where are they now I Pillars we 
have, but they are no longer rustic 
ones ; and as to dancers, they are 
used to rooms, and lights, and would 
not show well in the open air. Think 
of the immorality, too ! What would 
your sabbath enthusiasts say, to an 
aristocratic ring encircling the Duke 
of York's column in Carlton-terrace—- 
a grand pouuette of the middle classes, 
round Alderman Waithman*s monu- 
ment in Fleet-street, — or a general 
hands-four-round of ten-pound house- 
holders, at the foot of the ObeUsk in 
St. George*s-fields t Alas 1 romance 
can make no head against the riot act ; 
and pastoral simplicity is not under- 
stood by the police. 

Wdl ; many years ago we began to 
be a steady and matter-of-fact sort of 
people, and dancing in spring being 
beneath our dignity, we gave it up, 
and in course of time it descended to 
the sweeps — a fall certainly, because, 
though sweeps are very good fellows 
in their way, and moreover very use- 
ful in a civilised community, they are 
not exactly the sort of people to give 
the tone to the little elegances of 
society. The sweeps, however, got 
the dancing to themselves, and they 
kept it up, and handed it down. This 
was a severe blow to the romance of 
spring-time, but, it did not entirely 
destroy it, either \ iot «^ ysr^vwv ci\ W 
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de0oended to the sweeps with the 
dancing, and rendered them objects of 
great interest. A mystery hung orer 
the sweeps in those days. Legends 
were in existence of wcNtUthy gentle- 
men who had lost children, and who, 
after many years of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, had found them in the character 
of sweeps. Stories were related of a 
young boy who, baring been stolen 
from his parents in his infancy, and 
devoted to the occupation of chimney- 
sweeping, was sent, in the course of 
his professional career, to sweep the 
chimney of his mother's bedroom ; 
and how, being hot and tired when he 
came out of the chimney, he got into 
the bed he had so often slept in as an 
infiuit, and was discovered and recog- 
nised therein by his mother, who once 
every year of her life, thereafter, 
lequeeted the pleasure of the company 
of every London sweep, at half-past 
one o'clock, to roast beef, plum-pudding, 
porter, and sixpence. 

Such stories as these, and there 
were many such, threw an air of 
mystery round the sweeps, and pro- 
duced for them some of those good 
effects which animals derive from the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
No one, (except the masters), thought 
of ill-treating a sweep, because no one 
knew who he might be, or what noble- 
man's or gentleman's son he might 
turn out Chimney-sweeping was, by 
many believers in the marvellous, con- 
sidered as a sort of probationary term, 
at an earlier or later period of which, 
divers young noblemen were to come 
into possession of their rank and 
titles : and the profession was held by 
them in great respect accordingly. 

We remember, in our young days, 
a little sweep about our own age, with 
curly hair and white teeth, whom we 
devoutly and sineerely believed to be 
the lost son and heir of some illus- 
trious personage — an impression which 
was resolved into an unchangeable 
conviction on our infant mind, by the 
subject of our speculations informing 
us, one day, in reply to our question, 
propounded a few moments before his 
Maceat to the smnmit of the Vutchen 



chimney, ** that he believed be 'd been 
bom in the vurkis, but he 'd never 
know'd his father." We felt certain, 
from that time forth, that he wooki 
one day be owned by a lord ; and 
we never heard the church-bells ring, 
or saw a flag hoisted in the neighbour* 
hood, without thinking that the happj 
event had at last occurred, and that 
his long-lost parent had arrived in i 
coach and six, to take him home to 
Grosvenor-square. He never came, 
however ; and, at the present moment, 
the young gentleman in question if 
settled down as a master sweep in the 
neighbourhood of Battle-bridge, his 
distinguishing characteristics being • 
decided antipathy to washing himMl^ 
and the poMesaion of a pair of le{(i 
very inadequate to the support of lui 
unvrieldy and corpulent body. 

The romance of spring having gone 
out before our time, we were (am to 
console ourselves as we best could with 
the uncertainty that enveloped the 
birth and parentage of its attendant 
dancers, the sweeps ; and we did 
console ourselves with it, for many 
years. But, even this wretched sooree 
of comfort received a shock, from 
which it has never recovered — s 
shock, which has been, in reality, its 
death-blow. We could not disfnuM 
from ourselves the fact that whole 
families of sweeps were regularly 
bom of sweeps, in the rural distrieti 
of Somers Town and Camden Towa 
— that the eldest son succeeded to tbs 
father's business, that the othsr 
branches assksted him therein, and 
commenced on their own account^ 
that their children again, were edu- 
cated to the profession ; and that 
about their identity there could be do 
mistake whatever. We could not ba 
blind, we say, to this melancholy truth, 
but we could not bring ourselves to 
admit it, nevertheless, and we lived 
on for some years in a state of vohia- 
tary ignorance. We were roused 
from our pleasant slumber by certain 
dark insinuations thrown out by a 
friend of ours, to the effect that children 
in the lower ranks oi life were b^;iD- 
nln^ to cAooM chimney-sweeping as 
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Ibciir purdenlar wailk ; that appUoations 
had been made by various bo^ra to the 
ooo^tnted aathorities, to allow ihem 
to pursue the object of their ambition 
wilii the foil concnrrenoe and lanetion 
of the law ; that the affair, in short, 
was becoming one of mere legal oon- 
trwCL We tnmed a deaf ear to these 
mmoura at first, but slowly and snrely 
they stole upon us. Month after 
month, week after week, nay, day 
after day, at last, did we meet with 
aeeooDts of similar applications. The 
veil was removed, all mystery was at 
an end, and chimney-sweeping had 
become a favourite and chosen porsuit 
There is no longer any occasion to 
steal boys ; for boys flock in crowds to 
bind themselves. The romance of the 
trade has fled, and the chimney- 
sweeper of the present day, is no more 
like unto him of thirty years ago, 
than is a Fleet-street pickpocket to a 
Spanish brigand, or Paul Pry to Caleb 
WiUiams. 

This gradual decay and disuse of 
the practice of leading noble youths 
into captivity, and compelling them 
to ascMid chimneys, was a severe blow, 
if we may so speak, to the romance 
of chimney-sweeping, and to the 
romance of spring at the same time. 
But even this was not all, for some 
few years ago the dancing on May- 
day began to decline ; snudl sweeps 
were observed to congregate in twos 
or threes, unsupported hy % ** green," 
with no ** My Lord " to act as master 
of the ceremonies, and no '< My Lady " 
to preside over the exchequer. Even 
in companies where there was a 
** green " it was an absolute nothing — 
a mere sprout — and the instrumental 
aecompaniments rarely extended be- 
yond the shovels and a set of Pan- 
pipes, better known to the many, as a 
** mouth-organ." 

These were signs of the times, por- 
tentous omens of a coming change ; 
and what was the result which they 
shadowed forth 1 Why, the master 
sweeps, influenced by a restless spirit 
of innovation, actually interposed their 
authority, in opposition to the dancing, 
iBd substituted a dinner — an anniver- 



sary dhiner at White Conduit Houacr 
— where clean £Etoes appeared in lieu 
of black ones smeared with rose pink ; 
and knee cords and tops superseded 
nankeen drawers and resetted shoes. 

Gentlemen who were in the habit 
of riding shy horses ; and steady- 
going people,;who have no vagrancy in 
their souls, lauded this alteration to 
the skies^ and the conduct of the 
master sweeps was described as beyond 
the reach of praise. But how stands 
the real fact t Let any man deny, if 
he can, that when the cloth had been 
removed, fresh pots and pipes laid 
upon the table, and the customary 
loyal and patriotic toasts proposed, 
the celebrated Mr. Sluffen, of Adamr 
and-Eve-oourt, whose au^ority not 
the most malignant of our opponents 
can call in question, expressed him- 
self in a manner following : *' That 
now he 'd cotcht the cheerman's hi, he 
vished he might be jolly veil blessed^ 
if he wom't a goin' to luive his innings, 
vich he vould say these here obeerwa- 
shuns — that how some mischeevns 
coves as know'd nuffin about the oon^ 
sarn, had tried to sit people agin the 
mas'r swips, and take the shine out o' 
their bis'nes, and the bread out o' the 
traps o* their preshus kids, by a makin' 
o* this here remark, as chimblies 
could be as veil svept by *sheenery as 
by boys ; and that the makin' use o' 
boys for that there purpuss vos baba- 
reous ; vereaa, he 'ad been a chummy 
— he begged the cheerman's parding 
for usin' such a wulgar hexpression-^ 
more nor thirty year — he might say 
he 'd been bom in a chimbley — and 
he know'd uncommon veil as 'sheen- 
ery vos vus nor o' no use : and as to 
kerhewelty to the boys, every body in 
the chimbley line know'd as veil as he 
did, that they Uked the climbin' better 
nor nuffin as vos." From this day, we 
date the total fall of tlie last lingering 
remnant of May-day dancing, among 
the elite of the profession : and from 
this period we commence a new era 
in that portion of our spring associ- 
ations, which relates to the 1 st of May. 

We are aware that the unthinking 
part of the po^uWtioiik "w^ \aftti^ >^ 
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here, with the assertion, that dancing 
on May-day still continues — that 
*< greens " are annually seen to roll 
along the streets — that youths in the 
garb of clowns, precede them, giving 
vent to the ebullitions of their sportive 
fancies ; and that lords and ladies 
follow in their wake. 
' Granted. We are ready to acknow- 
ledge that in outward show, these pro- 
cessions have greatly improved : we 
do not deny the introduction of solos 
on the drum ; we will even go so far 
as to adroit an occasional fantasia on 
the triangle, but here our admissions 
end. We positively deny that the 
sweeps have art or part in these pro- 
ceedings. We distinctly charge the 
dustmen with throwing what they 
ought to clear away, into the eyes of 
the public. We accuse scavengers, 
brickmakers, and gentlemen who de- 
vote their energies to the coster- 
mongering line, with obtaining money 
once a-year, under false pi^etences. 
We cling with peculiar fondness to 
the custom of days gone by, and have 
shut out conviction as long as we 
could, but it has forced itself upon us ; 
and we now proclaim to a deluded 
public, that the May-day dancers are 
not sweeps. The size of them, alone, 
is sufficient to repudiate the idea. It 
is a notorious fact that the widely- 
spread taste for register-stoves has 
materially increased the demand for 
small boys ; whereas the men, who, 
under a fictitious character, dance 
about the streets on the first of May 
nowadays, would be a tight fit in a 
kitchen flue, to say notiiing of the 
parlour. This is strong presumptive 
evidence, but we have positive proof 
— ^the evidence of our own senses. 
And here is our testimony. 

Upon the morning of the second of 
the merry month of May, in the vear 
of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six, we went out for a 
stroll, with a kind of forlorn hope of 
seeing something or other which 
might induce us to believe that it 
was really spring, and not Christmas. 
After wandering as far as Copenhagen 
House, without meeting any thm^ 



calculated to dispel our im proaa op 
that there was a mistake in the alma* 
nacks, we turned back down Maiden- 
lane, with the intention of passing 
through the extensive colony lying 
between it and Battle*bridge, which is 
inhabited by proprietors of donkey- 
carts, boilers of horseflesh, maken 
of tiles, and sifters of dnders ; 
through which colony we should have 
passed, without stoppage or interrup' 
tion, if a littie crowd gathered round 
a shied had not attracted our attention, 
and induced us to pause. 

When we say a ** shed," we do not 
mean the conservatory sort of build* 
ing, which, according to the old song, 
Love tenuited when he was a young 
man, but a wooden house with windows 
stuffed with rags and paper, and t 
small yard at the side, with one duit> 
cart, two baskets, a few shovels, and 
little heaps of cinders, and fragmenti 
of china and tiles, scattered about it. 
Before this inviting spot we paused ; 
and the longer we looked, the more 
we wondered what exciting circunh 
stance it could be, that induced the 
foremost members of the crowd to 
flatten their noses against the parlour 
window, in the vain hope of catching! 
glimpse of what was going on inside. 
After staring vacanUy about us for 
some minutes, we appealed, toudniig 
the cause of this assemblage, to a gen- 
tieman in a suit of tarpauling, wbo 
was smoking his pipe on our right 
hand ; but as the only answer we 
obtained was a playful inquirv whether 
our mother had disposed of her 
mangle, we determined* to await the 
issue in silence. 

Judge of our virtuous indignation, 
when the street-door of tlM shed 
opened, and a party emerged there- 
from, clad in the costume and enni- 
lating the appearance, of May-day 
sweeps I 

The first person who appeared was 
" my lord,'* habited in a blue coat and 
bright buttons, with gilt paper tacked 
over the seams, yellow knee-breeches, 
pink cotton stockings, and shoes ; a 
cocked hat, ornamented with shreds 
^ of varioua-coloured paper, on his head, 
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a hcuquet, the size of a prize cauli- 
flower in his button-hole, a long Bel- 
cher handkerchief in his right hand, 
and a thin cane in his left A murmur 
of applause ran through the crowd 
(which was chiefly composed of his 
lordship^s personal friends), when this 
graceful figure made his appearance, 
which swelled into a burst of applause 
as his fair partner in the dance 
bounded forth to join him. Her lady- 
ship was attired in pink crape orer 
bed-fumitnre, with a low body and 
short sleeves. The symmetry of her 
ankles was partially concealed by a 
Tery perceptible pair of frilled trou- 
sers; and the inconvenience which 
might have resulted from the circum- 
stance of her white satin shoes being a 
few sizes too large, was obviated by 
their being firmly attached to her legs 
with strong tape sandals. 

Her head was ornamented with a 
profusion of artificial flowers ; and 
in her hand she bore a lan^ brass 
ladle, wherein to receive what she 
figuratively denominated **ihe tin." 
ne other characters were a young 
gentleman in girl's clothes and a 
widow's cap ; two clowns who walked 
upon their hands in the mud, to the 
immeasurable delight of all the spec- 



tators ; a man with a drum ; another 
man with a flageolet ; a dir^ woman 
in a large shawl, with a box under her 
arm for the money, — and last, though 
not least, the ''green,'* animated by 
no less a personage than our identical 
friend in the tarpauling suit 

The man hammered away at the 
drum, the flageolet squeaked, the shov- 
els rattled, tlie ** green " rolled about, 
pitching first on one side and then on 
the other ; my lady threw her right 
foot over her left ankle, and her left 
foot over her right ankle, alternately ; 
my lord ran a few paces forward, 
and butted at the ** green,*' and then 
a few paces backward upon the toes 
of the crowd, and then went to the 
right, and then to the left, and then 
dodged my lady round the *' green ;" 
and Anally drew her arm through his, 
and called upon the boys to shout, 
which they did lustily — ^for this was 
the dancing. 

We passed the same group, acci- 
dentally, in the evening. We never 
saw a *' green** so drunk, a lord so 
quarrelsome (no : not even in the 
house of peers after dinner), a pair 
of clowns so melancholy, a lady so 
muddy, or a party so miserable. 

How has May-day decayed ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BROKBBtt' AND MABINB-8T0RK SHOPS. 



When we affirm that broken' shops 
are strange places, and that if an 
authentic history of their contents 
could be procured, it would furnish 
many a page of amusement, and many 
a melancholy tale, it is necessary to 
explain the class of shops to which we 
allude. Perhaps when we make use of 
the term " Brokers' Shop," the minds 
of our readers will at once picture 
large, handsome warehouses,exhibiting 
a long perspective of French-polished 
dining-tables, rosewood chiffoniers, and 
mahogany wash-hand-stands, with ^^ 
occasional vista of a four-post bedstead 
and hangings, and an appropriate fore- 
ground of dining-room chairs. Perhaps 
they will imagine that we mean an 
humble class of second-hand furniture 
repositories. Their imagination will 
then naturally lead them to that street 
at the back of Long-acre, which is 
composed almost entirely of brokers' 
shops ; where you walk through groves 
of deceitful, showy-looking fiimiture, 
and where the prospect is occasionally 
enlivened by a bright red, blue, and 
yellow hearth-rug, embellished with 
tlie pleasing device of a mail-coach at 
full speed, or a strange animal, sup- 
posed to have been originally intended 
for a dog, with a mass of worsted- work 
in his mouth, which conjecture has 
likened to a basket of flowers. 

This, by the by, is a tempting article 
to young wives in the humbler ranks 
of life, who have a first-floor front 
to furnish— they are lost in admira- 
tion, and hardly know which to admire 
most. The dog is very beautiful, but 
they have a dog already on the best 
tea-tray, and two more on the mantel- 
piece. Then, there is something so 
genteel about that mail-coach ; and the 
passengers outside ^who are all hat) 
give it such an air of reality 1 

The goods here are adapted to the 
taste, or ntber to the means, of cheap 



purchasers. There are some 
most beautiful looking Pembrok 
that were ever beheld: the i 
green as the trees in the Park, 
leaves almost as certain to fa 
the course of a year. There i 
most extensive assortment of 1 
turn-up bedsteads, made of 
wood ; and innumerable sped 
that base imposition on society 
bedstead. 

A turn-up bedstead is i 
honest piece of furniture ; 
be slightly ditguised with i 
drawer ; and sometimes a i 
tempt is even made to pass it < 
bookcase ; ornament it as y 
however, the turn-up bedstead 
to defy disguise, and to insist oi 
it distinctly understood thai 
tum-np bedstead, and nothini 
that he is indispensably neceas 
that being so useful, he disdai 
ornamental. 

How different is the demean 
sofa bedstead 1 Ashamed of 
use, it strives to appear an a: 
luxury and gentility — an att 
which it miserably fails. It haf 
the respectability of a sofa, nor 
tues of a bed ; every man who 
sofa bedstead in his house, be 
party to a wilful and design! n 
— we question whether you cou 
him more, than by insinuating 
entertain the least suspicion oi 
use. 

To return from this digres 
beg to say, that neither of thes 
of brokers' shops, forms the si 
this sketch. The shops to w 
advert, are immeasurably inl 
those on whose outward ap( 
we have slightly touched. Our 
must often have observed in e 
street, in a poor neighbourhood 
dirty shop, exposing for sale t 
\ Q^Ltxiordiiiary and confused ji 
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old, wom^oot, 'wretched articles, that 
can well be imagined. Our wonder at 
their eyer having been bought, ia only 
to be equalled by our astonishment at 
the idea of their ever being sold again. 
On a board, at the side of the door, are 
placed abont twenty books — all odd 
volumes ; and as many wine-glasses — 
all different patterns; several locks, an 
old earthenware pan, full of rusty keys; 
two or three gaudy chimney-ornaments 
—cracked, of course; the remains of a 
hstre, without any drops ; a round frame 
like a capital O, which has once held a 
nnrror ; a flute, complete with the ex- 
ception of the middle joint ; a pair of 
eorling-irons ; and a tinder-box. In 
front of the shop-window, are ranged 
some half-dosen high-backed chairs, 
with spinal complaints and wasted legs; 
a corner cupboard ; two or three very 
dark mahogany tables with flaps like 
mathematiod problems ; some pickle- 
jars, some surgeons' ditto, with gilt 
labels and without stoppers ; an un- 
framed portrait of some lady who 
flourished about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, by an artist who 
never flourished at all ; an incalculable 
host of miscellanies of every description, 
including bottles and cabinets, rags and 
bones, fenders and street-door knock- 
ers, fire-irons, wearing-apparel and 
bedding, a hall-lamp, and a room-door. 
lmi^;ine, in addition to this incongruous 
mass, a black doll in a white frock, 
with two faces — one looking up the 
street, and the other looking down, 
swinging over the door ; a board with 
the squeezed-up inscription ** Dealer in 
marine stores," in lanky white letters, 
whose height is strangely out of propor- 
tion to their width ; and you have before 
you precisely the kind of shop to which 
we wish to direct your attention. 

Although the same heterogeneous 
mixture of things will be found at all 
these places, it is curious to observe how 
truly and accurately some of the minor 
articles which are exposed for sale — 
articles of wearing-apparel, for instance 
— ^mark the character of the neigh- 
bourhood. Take Drury-lane and Co- 
vent-garden for example. 

T\uB is essenUally a theatrical neigh- 



bourhood. There is not a potboy in 
the vicinity who is not, to a greater 
or less extent, a dramatic character. 
The errand-boys and chandler's-sbop- 
keepers' sons, are all stage-struck : 
they ^ get up " plays in back kitchens 
hired for the purpose, and will stand 
before a shop-window for hours, con- 
templating a groat staring portrait of 
Mr. somebody or other, of the Royal 
Goburg Theatre, ''as he appeared in 
the character of Tongo the Denounced." 
The consequence is, that there is not a 
marine-store shop in the neighbour- 
hood, which does not exhibit for sale 
some faded articles of dramatic finery, 
such as three or four pairs of soiled 
buff boots with turn-over red tops, 
heretofore worn by a ** fourth robber,** 
or ** fifth mob;" a pair of rusty broad- 
swords, a few gauntlets, and oertaia 
resplendent ornaments, which, if they 
were yellow instead of white, might be 
taken for insurance plates of the Sun 
Fire-office. There are several of these 
shops in the narrow streets and dirty 
courts, of which there are so many 
near the national theatres, and they all 
have tempting goods of this descrip- 
tion, with the addition, perhaps, of a 
lady's pink dress covered with spangles; 
white wreaths, stage shoes, and a tiara 
like a tin lamp reflector. They have 
been purchased of some wretched 
supernumeraries, or sixth-rate actors, 
and are now offered for the benefit of 
the rising generation, who, on condition 
of making certain weekly payments, 
amounting in the whole to about ten 
times their value, may avail them- 
selves of such desirable bargains. 

Let us take a very different quarter, 
and apply it to the same test. Look at 
a marine-store dealer's, in that reser- 
voir of dirt, drunkenness, and drabs : 
thieves, oysters, baked potatoes, and 

Eickled salmon — Ratcliff-hishway. 
[ere, the wearing-apparel is all nau- 
tical. Rough blue jackets, with mother- 
of-pearl buttons, oil-skin hats, coarse 
checked shirts, and large canvass 
trousers that look as if they were 
made for a pair of bodies instead of 
a pair of legs, are the staple commo- 
. dities. Tben,ih«c«vc«W^^>Di^K&5^^v\ 
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cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, in colour 
and pattern unlike any, one ever saw 
before, with the exception of those on 
the backs of the three young ladies 
without bonnets who passed just 
now. The furniture is much the same 
as elsewhere, with the addition of one 
or two models of ships, and some old 
prints of naval engagements in still 
older frames. In Sie window, are a 
few compasses, a small tray containing 
silver watches in clumsy thick cases ; 
and tobacco-boxes, the lid of each orna- 
mented with a ship, or an anchor, or 
some such trophy. A sailor genenJly 
pawns or sells all he has before he has 
been long ashore, and if he does not, 
some favoured companion kindly saves 
him the trouble. In either case, it is 
an even chance that he afterwards 
unconsciously repurchases the same 
things at a higher price than he gave 
for uiem at first 

Again : pay a visit with a similar 
object, to a part of London, as unlike 
both of these as they are to each other. 
Cross over to the Surrey side, and look 
at such shops of this description as are 
to be found near the King's Bench 
prison, and in <' the Rides." How dif- 
ferent, and bow strikingly illustrative 
of the decay of some of the unfortunate 
residents in this part of the metropolis ! 
Imprisonment and neglect have done 
their work. There is contamination in 



the profligate denizens of a debtoi 

prison; old friends have fallen off; tl 

recollection of former prosperity h 

passed away ; and with it all thougli 

for the past, all care for the futui 

First, watches and rings, then cloai 

coats, and all the more expensi' 

articles of dress, have found their wi 

to the pawnbroker's. That miserafc 

resource has failed at last, and the sa 

of some trifling article at one of the 

shops, has been the only mode left 

raising a shilling or two, to meet tl 

urgent demands of the momei 

Dressing-cases and writing-desks, ti 

old to pawn but too good to kee| 

guns, fi^iing-rods, musical instrument 

all in the same condition ; have fir 

been sold, and the sacrifice has bee 

but slightly felt. But, hunger must 1 

allayed, and what has already becona 

a habit, is easily resorted to, when a 

emergency arises. Light articles < 

clothing, first of the ruined man, the 

of his wife, at last of their childrei 

even of the youngest, have been parte 

with, piecemeal. There tliey are, throw 

carelessly together until a purchase 

presents himself, old, and patched ao 

repaired, it is true ; but the make ao 

materials tell of better days ; and tb 

older they are, the greater tlie miser 

and destitution of those whom the, 

once adorned. 
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is a remarkable circumstance, that 
Terent trades appear to partake of 
) disease to which elephants and 
^ are especially hable, and to run 
rk, staring, raving mad, periodically, 
e great distinction between the 
imals and the trades, is, that the 
mer run mad with a certain degree 
propriety — they are very regular in 
»ir irregularities. We know the 
riod at which the emergency will 
se, and provide against it accord- 
;Iy. If an elephant run mad, we are 
ready for him — kill or cure — pills or 
[lets — calomel in conserve of roses, 
lead in a musket-barrel. If a dog 
ppen to look unpleasantly warm in 
» summer months, and to trot about 
) shady side of the streets with a 
arter of a yard of tongue hanging 
t of his mouth, a thick leather muzzle, 
ich has been previously prepared in 
npliance with the thoughtful in j unc- 
us of the Legislature, is instantly 
pped over his head, by way of makuig 
a cooler, and he either looks remark^ 
ly unhappy for the next six weeks, or 
»>mes legally insane, and goes mad, 
it were, by act of Parliament. But 
»e trades are as eccentric as comets ; 
jr, worse, for no one can calculate on 
i recurrence of the strange appear- 
ces which betoken the disease. 
>reover, the contagion is general, 
i the quickness with which it diffuses 
ilf, almost incredible. 
We will cite two or three cases in 
istration of our meaning. Six or 
ht years ago, the epidemic began to 
play itself among the linen-drapers 
1 haberdashers. The primary symp- 
08 were an inordinate love of plate- 
S8, and a passion for gas-lights and 
ling. The disease gradually pro- 
ased, and at last attained a fearful 
ght. Quiet dusty old shops in dif- 
ent parts of town, were pulled down ; 
•clous premises with stuccoed fronts 



and gold letters, were erected instead; 
floors, were covered witli Turkey car- 
pets ; roofs, supported by massive 
pillars ; doors, knocked into windows; 
a dozen squares of glass into one ; one 
shopman uito a dozen ; and there is no 
knowing what would have been done, 
if it had not been fortunately disco- 
vered, just in time, that the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupt were as competent 
to decide such cases as the Conmiis- 
sioners of Lunacy, and that a httle 
confinement and gentle examination 
did wonders. The disease abated. It 
died away. A year or two of com- 
parative tranquillity ensued. Suddenly 
it burst out again among the chemists; 
tlie symptoms were the same, with the 
addition of a strong desire to stick tlie 
royal arms over the shop-door, and a 
great rage for mahoganv, varnish, and 
expensive floor-cloth. Then, the hosiers 
were infected, and began to pull down 
their shop-fronts with frantic reckless- 
ness. The mania again died away, and 
the pubUc began to congratulate them- 
selves on its entire disappearance, 
when it burst forth with ten-fold vio- 
lence among the publicans, and keepers 
of ** wine-vaults." From that moment 
it has spread among tliem with unpre- 
cedented rapidity, exhibiting a con- 
catenation of all the previous symptoms ; 
onward it has rushed to everv part 
of town, knocking down all the old 
public- houses, and depositing splendid 
mansions, stone balustrades, rosewood 

fittings, immense lamps, and illuminated 
clocks, at the comer of every street 

The extensive scale on which these 
places are established, and the ostenta- 
tious manner in which the business of 
even the smallest among them is 
divided into branches, is amusing. A 
handsome plate of ground glass in one 
door directs you ''To the Counting- 
house;*' another to the '' Bottle Depart- 
ment j" a thiid Vi >ii<a ^^^\tf^«»i«k 
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Department ;" a fourth, to "The Wine 
Promenade ; " and so forth, until we 
are in daily expectation of meeting 
with a <« Brandy Bell,*' or a « Whiskey 
Entrance.** Then, ingenuity is ex- 
bausted in devising attractive titles for 
the different descriptions of gin ; and 
the drain-drinking portion of the com- 
munity as they gaze upon the gigantic 
black and white announcements, which 
are only to be equalled in size by the 
figures beneath Uiem, are left in a state 
of pleasing hesitation between ** The 
Cream of the Valley," " The Out and 
Out," « The No Mistake," « The Good 
for Mixing," '* The real Knock-me- 
down," « The celebrated Butter Gin," 
** The regular Flare-up," and a dozen 
other, equally inviting and wholesome 
liqueurs. Although places of this 
description are to be met with in every 
second street, they are invariably 
numerous and splendid in precise pro- 
portion to the dirt and poverty of the 
surrounding neighbourhood. The gin- 
shops in and near Drury*lane, Holbom, 
St. Giles's, Covent-garden, and Clare- 
market, ai'e the handsomest in London. 
There is more of filth and squalid 
misexy near those great tliorough fares 
than in any part of this mighty city. 

We will endeavour to sketch the bar 
of a large gin-shop, and its ordinary 
customers, for the edification of such 
of our readers as may not have had 
opportunities of observing such scenes; 
and on the chance of finding one well 
suited to our purpose, we will make 
for Drury-lane, through the narrow 
streets and dirty courts which divide 
it from Oxford-street, and that das- 
sicai spot adjoining the brewery at 
the bottom of Tottenham-court-road, 
best known to the initiated as the 
* Rookery." 

The filthy and miserable appearance 
of this part of London can hardly be 
imagmed by those (and there are many 
such) who have not witnessed it 
Wretched houses with broken windows 
patched with rags and paper : every 
room let out to a different family, 
and in many instances to two or even 
three — fruit and ** sweet-stuff** manu- 
faeturera in the ceJJarB| barbers and 



red-herring venders in the front pa^ 
lours, cobblers in the back ; a bird- 
fancier in the first floor, three 
families on the second, starvation in 
the attics. Irishmen in the passage, a 
** musician " in the front kitchen, and 
a charwoman and five hungry children 
in the back one — filth everywhere— 
a gutter before the houses and t 
drain behind— clothes drying and slops 
emptying, from the windows; girls of 
fourteen or fifteen, with matted hair, 
walking about barefoot, and in white 
great-coats, almost their only covering; 
boys of all ages, in coats of all sises 
and no coats at all ; men and women, 
in every variety of scanty and dirty 
apparel, lounging, scolding, drinking, 
smoking, squabbling, fitting, ai^ 
swearing. 

You tum'the comer. What a change! 
All is light and brilliancy. The hum 
of many voices issues from that splen- 
did gin-shop which forms the com- 
mencement of the two streets opposite; 
and the gay building with the umtas- 
tically ornamented parapet, the illo- 
minated clock, the plate-glass windows 
surrounded by stucco rosettes, and its 
profusion of gas-lights in richly-gil( 
burners, is perfecdv dazzling when 
contrasted with the darkness and dirt 
we have just left. The interior is even 
gayer than the exterior. A bar of 
French-polished mahogany, elegantly 
carved, extends the whole width of the 
place ; and there are two side-aisles of 
great casks, painted green and gold, 
enclosed withm a light brass rail, and 
bearing such inscriptions, as *'01<i 
Tom, 549;" "Young Tom, 360,-^ 
<* Samson, 1421 "—the figures agree- 
ing, we presume, with '< gallons," 
understand. Beyond the bar is t 
lofty and spacious saloon, full of the 
same enticing vessels, with a gallery 
running round it, equally wcSl fur- 
nished. On the counter, in additum 
to the usual spirit apparatus, are two 
or three little baskets of cakes sod 
biscuits, which are carefully secured 
at top with wicker-w^orky to prevent 
their contents being unlawfully 
abstracted. Behind it, are two 
\ diQiwU^f-dreaaed damsels with large 
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necklaces, diroensiog the spirits and 
« compounds.'' They are assisted by 
the ostensible proprietor of the con- 
cern, a stoat coarse fellow in a fur 
cap, put on very much on one side to 
giye him a knowing air, and to dis- 
play his sandy whiskers to the best 
advantage. 

The two old washerwomen, who are 
seated on the little bench to the left of 
the bar, are rather overcome by the 
head-dresses and haughty demeanour 
of tlie youog ladies who officiate. 
They receive their half-quartern of 
gin and peppermint, with considerable 
deference, prefacing a request for *< one 
of them soft biscuits,** with a ^ Jist 
be good enough, ma'am." They are 
quite astonished at thejmpudent air of 
the young fellow in a brown coat and 
bright buttons, who, ushering in his 
two companions, and walking up to the 
bar in as careless a manner as if he 
had been used to green and gold orna- 
ments ail his life, winks at one of the 
young ladies with singular coolness, 
and calls for a '<kervorten and a 
three-out-glass,** just as if the place 
were his own. ** Gin for you, sir 1 " 
says the youne lady when she has 
dxawn it : carefully looking every way 
but the right one, to show that the 
wink had no effect upon her. ** For 
me, Mary, my dear,** replies the gen- 
tleman in brown. "My name an't 
31ary as it happens," says the young 
girl, rather relaxing as she delivers 
the change. ** Well, if it an't, it 
ought to be," responds the irresist- 
ible one ; ^ all the Marys as ever 
/ see, was handsome gals." Here 
the young lady, not precisely remem- 
bering how blushes are managed in 
such cases, abruptly ends the flirtation 
by addressing the female in the faded 
feathers who has just entered, and 
who, after stating explicitly, to pre- 
vent any subsequent misunderstand- 
ing, that " this gentleman pays," calls 
for *^a glass of port wine and a bit of 
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sugar.' , 

Those two old men who came in 
** just to have a drain,** finished their 
third quartern a few seconds ago ; 
they have made themselves cr^-ing 

No. 180. 



drunk; and the fat comfortable-looking 
elderly women, who had <<a glass of 
rum srub" each, having chimed in 
¥rith their compUunts on the hardness 
of the times, one of the women has 
agreed to stand a glass round, jocularly 
observing that " grief never mended 
no broken bones, and as good people 's 
wery scarce, what I says is, niake the 
most on 'em, and that 's all about it I" 
a sentiment which appears to afford 
unlimited satisfaction to those who 
have nothing to pay. 

It is growmg Ute, and the throng of 
men, women, and children, who Imve 
been constantly going in and out, 
dwindles down to two or three occa- 
sional stragglers — cold, wretched- 
looking creatures, in tlie last stage of 
emaciation and disease. The knot of 
Irish labourers at the lower end of the 
place, who have been alternately 
shaking hands with, and threatening 
the life of each other, for the last hour, 
become furious in their disputes, and 
finding it impossible to silence ono 
man, who is particularly anxious to 
adjust tlie difference, they resort to 
the expedient of knocking him down 
and jumping on him afterwards. The 
man in the fur cap, and the potboy 
rush out ; a scene of riot and con- 
fusion ensues ; half the Irishmen get 
shut out, and the other half get shut 
in ; the potboy is knocked among tho 
tubs in no time ; the landlord hits 
everv body, and every body hits the 
landlord ; the barmaids scream ; the 
police come in ; the rest is a confused 
mixture of arms, legs, staves, torn 
coats, shoutuig, and struggling. Some 
of the party are borne off to tlie 
station-house, and the remainder slink 
home to beat their wives for com- 
plaining, and kick the children for 
daring to be hungry. 

We have sketcned this subject very 
slightly, not only because our limits 
compel us to do so, but because, if it 
were pursued farther, it would be 
painful and repulsive. Well-disposed 
gentlemen, and charitable ladies, 
would alike turn with coldness and 
disgust from a description of the 
drunken besotted men. and ^n^^b^fi.^ 
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broken-down miserable women, who 
form no incontdderable portion of the 
frequenters of these haunts ; forget- 
thig, in the pleasant consciousness of 
tfaeur own rectitude, the poyerty of the 
one, and the temptation of the other. 
6in-drinkinc is a great rice in England, 
but wretchedness and dirt are a greater ; 
and until jou improve the homes of 
the poor, or persuade a half-famished 
wretch not to seek relief in the tem- 
porary oblivion of his own misery, 



with the pittance which, divided 
amons his family, would famish a 
morsd of bread for each, gin-shops 
will increase in number and splendour. 
If Temperance Societies would suggest 
an antidote against hunger, filth, snd 
foul air, or could establiw dispensaiiei 
for the gratuitous distribution of 
bottles of Lethe-water, gin-palacei 
would be numbered among the thiogi 
that were. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



THS PAWNBBOKE&'S SHOP. 



Of the numerous receptacles for 
misery and distress with which the 
streets of London unhappily abound, 
there are, perhaps, none which present 
such strikmg scenes as the pawn- 
brokers' shops. The very nature and 
description of these places occasions 
their being but Uttle known, except 
to tiie unfortunate beings whose pro- 
fligacy or misfortune dnves them to 
seek the temporary relief tiiey offer. 
The subject may appear, at first sight, 
to be any thing but an inviting one, 
but we venture on it nevertheless, in 
the hope that, as far as the limits of 
our present paper are concerned, it 
will present nothing to disgust, even 
the most fastidious reader. 

.There are some pawnbrokers' shops 
of a very superior description. There 
are grades in pawning as m every thine 
else, and distmctions must be obscarved 
even in noverty. The aristocratic 
Spanish cloak and tiie plebeian calico 
shirt, the silver fork and the flat iron, 
the muslin cravat and the Belcher 
neckerchief, would but ill assort to- 
gether ; so, the better sort of pawn- 
broker calls himself a silversmith, and 
decorates his shop with handisome 
trinkets and expensive jewellery, while 
Uu more baaible money-lender boVdi^f 



advertises his calling, and invites obeer> 
vation. It is with pawnbrokers' shops 
of the latter class, that we have to &x 
We have selected one for our purpose^ 
and will endeavour to describe it 

The pawnbroker's shop is situated 
near Dniry-lane, at the comer of a 
court, which affords a side entranes 
for tiie accommodation of sudi cus- 
tomers as may be desirous of avoiding 
the observation of the passers-by, or 
the chance of recognition in the pubfie 
street. It is a low, dirty-looking, dusty 
shop, the door of which stands always 
doubtftdly, a littie way open : half 
inviting, half repelling tiie nesitatint 
visiter, who, if he be as yet uninitiated 
examines one of the old garnet broodieB 
in the window for a minute or two with 
affected eagerness, as if he contem- 
plated makmg a purchase ; and tiiea 
looking cautiously round to asoertak 
that no one watches him, hastily slinks 
in : the door closing of itself after him, 
to just its former width. The shop 
front and the window-frames besr 
evident marks of haviog been ones 
painted ; but, what the colour was 
originally, or at what date it was pro- 
bably laid on, are at this remote period 
questions which may be asked, bat 
\cttDiiot be answered. Tndition stafta 
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HHii the tnmapare&ey in the ttoat door, 
whi«h disphiyB at night three red balls 
on a bine groand^ once bore also, 
imeribed in graceful waves, the words 
^ Money adTanoed on plate, jewels, 
frearing apparel, and every description 
«f property," bnt a few illegible hiero- 
glyphics are all that now renudn to 
attest the fact. The plate and jewels 
wodMI seem to have disappeared, toge- 
tlfer with the amioanoement, for the 
artieles of stock, which are displayed 
hi some profnsion in the window, do 
not inchrae any rerj valoable loxuries 
of either kind. A few old china cups; 
momc modem yaees, adorned with paltry 
paintings of three Spanish cavaliers 
playing three Spanish guitars ; or a 
party of boors carousing : each boor 
with one leg painfully elevated in the 
air, by way of expressing his perfect 
freedom and gaiety ; several sets of 
cheesmen, two or three flutes, a few 
Mdles, a round-eyed portrait starine 
in astonishnient from a very dark 
grovnd ; some gaudily-bound prayer- 
hooks and testaments, two rows of 
olvep watches quite as climisy and 
almost as large as Ferguson's first; 
■omeroos old-fiMhioned table and tea 
epooBS, displayed, fkn-like, in half- 
doaens; strings of coral with great 
bnmd gilt snaps ; cards of rings and 
brooches, fastened and labelled sepa- 
rately, like the insects in the British 
Mnaeura ; cheap silver penholders and 
omff-boxes, with a masonic star, com- 
plete the jewellery department ; while 
five or six beds in smeaxy clouded 
tieks^ strings of blankets and sheets, 
■ilk and cotton handkerchiefs, and 
wealing apparel of every description, 
fDrm the more useful, though even less 
mmiinental, part, of the articles ex- 
posed for sale. An extensive collection 
of phmes, chisels, saws, and other ear- 
penten* tools, which have been pledged, 
and never redeemed, form the fore- 
croand of the picture ; while the large 
firamee fuU of ticketed bundles, which 
ave dimly seen through the dirty case- 
ment up stain — the squalid neighbour- 
liood — the adjoining houses, straggling, 
■hrunken, and rotten, with one or 
two ttlAyf miwholesome-lookhig heads, 



thrust out of every window, and old 
red pans and stunted plants exposed 
on the tottering parapets, to the mani- 
fest hazard of tbe heads of tiie passers- 
by — the noisy men loitering under the 
archway at tne comer of the court, or 
about the gin-shop next door — and 
their wives patiently standing on ^e 
curb-stone, with large baskets of cheap 
vegetables dung round them for salSj 
are its immediate auxiliaries. 

If the outside of the pawnbroker*! 
shop, be calculated to attract the atten- 
tion, or excite the interest, of the 
speculative pedestrian, its interior 
cannot fail to produce the same effect 
in an increased degree. The front 
door, which we have before noticed, 
opens into the common shop, which is 
the resort of all those customers whose 
habitual acquaintance with such scenes 
renders them indifferent to the obser- 
vation of their companions in poverty. 
The side door opens into a small 
passage from whidi some half-dozen 
doors (which may be secured on the 
inside by bolts) open into a corre- 
sponding number of little dens, or 
closets, which face the counter. Here, 
the more timid or respectable portion 
of the crowd shroud themselves from 
the notice of the remainder, and 
patiently wait until the gentleman 
behind the counter, with the curly 
black hair, diamond ring, and double 
silver watch-guard, shall feel disposed 
to favour them with his notice — a con- 
summation which depends considerably 
on the temper of the aforesaid gentle- 
man for the time being. 

At the present moment, this elegantly- 
attired individual is in the act of enter- 
ing the duplicate he has just made out, 
in a thick book: a process from which 
he is diverted occasionally, by a con- 
versation he is carrying on with 
another young man similarly employed 
at a litUe dutance from him, whose 
allusions to *' tiiat last bottle of soda- 
water last mght," and ** how reguhurly 
round my hat he felt himself when the 
young 'ooman gave 'em in charge,* 
would appear to refer to the conse- 
quences of some stolen joviality of the 
precedini^ evening* *vVi^ c?Qa^fssfisscl^ 
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generally^howeTer^ seem unable to par- 
ticip&te in the amusement derivable 
firom this som'ce, for an old sallow- 
looking woman, who has been leaning 
with ^th arms on the counter with a 
small bundle before her, for half an 
hour previously, suddenlv interrupts 
the conversation by addressing the 
jewelled shopman — ^''Now, Mr. Henry, 
do make haste, there *s a eood soul, for 
my two grandchildren *s locked up at 
hpme, and I 'm afeer'd of the fire/' 
The shopman slightly raises his head, 
with an air of deep abstraction, and 
resumes bis entry with as much deli- 
beration as if he were ennaving. 
"You're in a hurry, Mrs. Tatham, 
this ev'nin', an't youl" is the only 
notice he deigns to take, after the 
lapse of five minutes or so. *' Yes, I 
am indeed, Mr. Henry ; now, do serve 
me next, there's a good creetur. I 
wouldn*t worry you, only it's all along 
o' them botherin' children." ^ What 
have you got here V* inquires the 
shopman, unpinning the bundle — " old 
concern, I suppose— pair o' stays and 
a petticut. You must look up some- 
thin' else, old 'ooman ; I can't lend 
you any tlung more upon them, they 're 
completely worn out by this time, if 
it 's only by putting in, and taking out 
again, three times a week." << Oh ! 
you 're a rum un, ^ou are," replies the 
old woman, laughmg extremely, as in 
duty bound ; *^ I wish I 'd got the gift 
of Uie gab hke you ; see if I 'd be up 
the spout so often then I No, no ; it 
an't Uie petticut ; it 's a child's frock 
and a beautiful silk-ankccher, as 
belongs to my husband. He gave four 
shillin' for it, the werry same blessed 
day as he broke his arm." — "What 
do you want upon these !" inquires 
Mr. Henry, slightly glancing at the 
articles, winch in all probability are 
old acqiiaintances. " What do you 
want upon these T* — ^**Eighteenpence." 
—••Lend you ninepence." — ^" Oh, make 
it a shillin'; there 's a dear — do now !" 
— " Not another farden."— « Well, I 
suppose I must take it" The dupli- 
cate is made out, one ticket pinned on 
the parcel, the other given to the old 
womnn ; the parcel is flung carelessly 



down into a comer, and some other 
customer prefers his claim to be served 
without further delay. 

The choice falls on an unshaven, 
dirty, sottish-looking fellow, whose 
tarnished paper-cap, stuck negligently 
over one eye, communicates an addi- 
tionally repulsive expression to his 
very^ninviting countenance. He wsf 
enjoying a little relaxation from his 
sedentary pursuits a quarter of so 
hour ago, in kicking liis wife up the 
court. He has come to i*edeem some 
tools : — probably to complete a job with, 
on account of which he has already 
received some money, if his inflamed 
countenance and drunken stagger, may 
be taken as evidence of Uie fact 
Having waited some little time, be 
makes his presence known by venting 
his ill-humour on a ragged urchin, who^ 
being unable to bring his face on a 
level with the counter by any other 
process, has employed himself in climb- 
ing up, and then hooking himself on 
with his elbows — an uneasy perch, 
from which he has fallen at interval 
generally alighting on the toes of the 
person in his immediate vicinity. In 
the present case, the unfortunate litde 
wretch has received a cuff which sends 
hira reeling to tlie door ; and the donor 
of the blow is immediately the object 
of general indignation. 

" What do you strike the boy for, 
you brute t" exclaims a slip-shod 
woman, with two flat irons in a little 
basket. "Do you think he's your 
wife, you willin ! " — ^" Go and hang 
yourself ! " replies the gentleman ad- 
dressed, with a drunken look of savage 
stupidity, aiming at the same time a 
blow at the woman which fortunately 
misses its object. "Go and hang 
yourself; and wait till I come and cat 
you down." — ^" Cut you down," rejoins 
the woman, " I wish I had the cutting 
of you up, you wagabond ! (loud.) 
Oh ! you precious wagabond ! (rather 
louder.) Where's your wife, you 
willin ? (louder still ; women oif this 
class are always sympathetic, and 
work themselves into a tremendous 
passion on the shortest notice.) Your 
poor dear wife as you uses woner doc 
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i dog — strike a wom&n — ^you a man ! 
very ehrill ;) I wish I had you — I 'd 
anrder yon, I would, if I died for it! *' 
—"Now be civil," retorts the man 
ieroely. ** Be civil, you wiper ! " 
jactilates the woman contemptuously, 
' An 't it shocking ! " slie contiuues, 
nming round, and appealing to an 
tld woman who is peeping out of one 
)f the Httle closets we have before 
(escribed, and who has not the slight- 
!st objection to join in the attack, 
KMsessing, as she does, the comfort- 
able conviction that she is bolted in. 
' An*t it shocking, ma'am ) (Dreadful ! 
ays the old woman in a parenthesis, 
lot exactly knowing what the question 
efers to.) He's got a wife, ma'am, 
s takes in mangling, and is as 'dustri- 
ms and hard-working a young 'ooman 
IS can be, (very fast) as lives in the 
lack-parlour of our 'ous, which my 
lusband and me lives in the front one 
with great rapidity) — and we hears 
im a beaten' on her sometimes when 
le comes home drunk, the whole 
dght through, and not only a beaten' 
ler, but beaten' his own child too, to 
sake her more miserable — ugh, you 
«ast ! and she, poor creater, wonH 
wear the peace agin him, nor do 
lothiu*, because she likes the wretch 
iter all — worse luck ! " Here, as 
he woman has completely run herself 
nit of breath, the pawnbroker him- 
lelf, who has just appeared behind 
he counter in a gray dressing-gown, 
rmbraces the favourable opportunity 
if putting in a word : — ** Now I won't 
lave none of this sort of thing on my 
nremises ! " he interposes with an air 
€ authority. *<Mrs. Mackin, keep 
roux^elf to yourself, or you don*t 
^ fonrpence for a flat iron here ; 
knd Jinkins, you leave your ticket 
lere till you 're sober, and send your 
rife for them two planes, for I wouH 
lave you in my shop at no price ; so 
nake yourself scarce, before I make 
foa scarcer." 

This eloquent address produces any 
hing but the effect desired ; die women 
•ail in concert ; the man hits about 
lim in all directions, and is in the act 
if estoblishing an indLspntabie claim 



to gratuitous lodgings for the' night, 
when the entrance of his wife, a 
wretched worn-out woman, apparently 
in the last stage of consumption, whose 
face bears evident marks of recent 
ill-usage, and whose strength seems 
hardly equal to the burden— light 
enough God knows ! — of the thin sickly 
child she carries in her arms, turns 
his cowardly rage in a safer direction. 
<* Come home, dear," cries the miser- 
able creature, in an implorinz touef 
** do come home, there *s a good fellow, 
and go to bed." — ^'Go home your- 
self, '* rejoins the furious ruffian. <<Do 
come home quietly," repeats the wife, 
bursting into tears. ** Go home your- 
self," retorts the husband again, en- 
forcing his argument by a blow which 
sends the poor creature flying out of the 
shop, fier <^ natural protector " follows 
her up the court, alternately venting 
his rage in accelerating her progress, 
and in knocking the little scantv blue 
bonnet of the unfortunate child over 
its still more scanty and faded-looking 
face. 

In the last box, which is situated in 
the darkest and most obscure comer 
of the shop, considerably removed 
from either of the gas-lights, are a 
young delicate girl of about twenty, 
and an elderly female, evidently her 
mother from me resemblance between 
them, who stand at some distance 
back, as if to avoid the observation 
even of the shopman. It is not their 
flrst visit to a pawnbroker's shop, for 
they answer without a moment's hesi- 
tation the usual questions, put in a 
rather respectful manner, and in a 
much lower tone than usual, of '* What 
name shall I sayl — Your own pro- 
perty, of course! — Where do you 
live 1 — Housekeeper or lodger 1 " 
They bargain, too, for a higher loan 
than the iSiopman is at first inclined 
to offer, which a perfect stranger 
would be litUe disposed to do ; and 
the elder female urges her daughter 
on, in scarcely audible whispers, to 
exert her utmost powers of persuasion 
to obtain an advance of the sum, and 
expatiate on the value of Uv<« vx^si^^ia 
they have bTO\i^\\ to wi«ft tw -^x^eoNi 
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sapply npon. Thej are a small p;old 
cfaam and a " Forget me not** nng : 
the girrs property, for they are both 
too small for the mother ; given her 
in better times ; prized, perhaps, once, 
for the giver's sake, but parted with 
now without a struggle ; for want has 
hardened the mother, and her example 
has' hardened the girl, and the pro- 
spect of receiving money^ coupled with 
a recollection of the misexy they have 
both endured from the want of it — 
the coldness of old friends — the stem 
refusfd of some, and the still more 
galling compassion of others-nappears 
to have obhterated the consciousness 
of self-humiliation, which the idea 
of their present situation would once 
have aroused. 

In the next box, is a young female, 
whose attire, miserably pooi| but 
extremely gaudy, wretchedlv cold but 
extravagantly fine, too plainly be- 
speaks ner station. The rich satin 
gown with its faded trinmiings, the 
worn-out thin shoes, and pink silk 
stockings, the summer bonnetm winter, 
and the sunken face, where a daub 
of rouge only serves as an index 
to the ravages of squandered health 
never to be regained^ and lost happi- 
ness never to be restored, and where 
the practised smile is a wretched 
mockery of the misery of the heart, 
cannot be mistaken. There is some- 
thing in the glimpse slie has just 
cau^t of her young neighbour, and 
in uie sight of the Tittle trinkets she 
has offered in pawn, that seems to 
have awakened m tliis woman's mind 
some slumbering recollectiop, and to 
have changed, for an instant, her 
whole demeanour. Her first hasty 



impulse was to bend forwmrd as if ta 
scan more minutely the appeaimnee cC 
her half-concealed oompanioiM ; her 
next on seeing them invohintanly 
shrink from her, to retreat to tbis 
back of the box, cover her £aoe with 
her hands, and burst into teara. 

There are strange ehoidB m ths 
human heart, which will lie donnsBt 
through years of depravity and wicked 
ness, but which will vibrate at kst te 
some slight circumstance Mppaienflj 
trivial in itself, but connected by some 
undefined and indistinct aanoriariniij 
with post days that can never be 
recalled, and with bitter reooUectiaBS 
from which the most degraded creatnxe 
in existence cannot eeetme. 

There has been another spectator, 
in the person of a woman in the eoni- 
mon shop ; the lowest of the low ; 
dirtv, unbonneted, flaunting, and sb- 
venfy. Her curioaty was al fint 
attracted by the little she could see of 
the group ; then her attention. The 
half intoxicated leer changed to an 
expression of something like inteies^ 
and a feeling similar to that we have 
described, appeared for a moment, and 
only a moment, to extend itself even 
to her bosom. 

Who shall say how soon teie 
women may change places t The last 
has but two more stages—Uie boq>ital 
and the grave* How many femaks 
situated as her two companions an^ 
and as she may have been once, luive 
terminated the same wretched course^ 
in the same wretched manner. One 
is already tracing her footsteps with 
frightful rapiditv. How soon maythe 
other follow ner example I Bo« 
many have done the same I 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



CKIMIXAL CWJBOa, 



Ws flfaall neyer forget the mingled 
CBeUngs of awe and respect with which 
W8 used to gaze on the exterior of 
Newgate in ouradioolhoy days. How 
dreadfol its rough heavy walls, and 
low massiye doorsy appeared to us — 
the latter looking as if thev were 
made for the express purpose of letting 
people in, and never letting them out 
again. Then the fetters over the 
debtors' door, which we used to think 
were %h<m&fide set of irons, iust hung 
np there, for convenience sake, ready 
to be taken down at a moment's notice, 
and riveted on the limbs of some re- 
fractory felon I We were never tired 
of wondering how the hackney-coach- 
men on the oppodte stand could cut 
jokes in the presence of such horrors, 
and drink pots of half-and-half so near 
the last drop. 

Often have we strayed here, in 
aeasioiis time, to catch a glimpse of 
the whipping-place, and that dark 
bnildinff on one side of the yard, in 
which IS kept the gibbet witn all its 
dreadful imparatus, and on the door of 
which we half expected to see a brass 
plate, with the inscription '^ Mr. Ketch ;** 
Kir we never imagined that the distin- 
guished fuaetionary could by possibility 
uve anywhere else 1 The days of these 
childish dreams have passed away, and 
with them numy other boyish ideas of 
a gayer nature. But we still retain so 
much of our original feeling, that to 
this hour we never pass the building 
without something Uke a shudder. 

What London pedestrian is there 
who has not, at some time or other, 
cast a hurried glance through the 
wicket at which prisoners are ad- 
mitted into this gloomy mansion, and 
sorveyed the few objects he could 
discern, with an indescribable feeling 
of curiosity ! The thick door, plated 
with iron and mounted with spikes, 
just low enough to enable you to see^ 



leaning over them, an ill-lookinff fel- 
low, in a broad-brimmed haty beloher 
handkerchief and top-boots : with a 
brown coat, something between a great- 
coat and a <* sorting" jacket, on his 
back, and an umnense key in his left 
hand. Perhaps you are lucky enough 
to pass, just as the gate is being opened; 
then, you see on the other side of the 
lodge, another gate, the image of ita 
predecessor, and two or three more 
turnkeys, who look like multiplications 
of the first one, seated round a fire 
which just lights up the whitewashed 
apartment sufficiently to enable you to 
catch a hasbr slimpse of these different 
objects. We nave a great respect for 
Mrs. Fry, but she certainly ought to 
have written more romances than 
Mss. Radcliffe. 

We were walking leisurely down the 
Old Bailey, some time ago, when^ as 
we passed this identical gate, it was 
opened by the officiating turnkey. 
We turned quickly round, as a matter 
of course, and saw two persons de- 
scending the steps. We could not 
help stopping and observing thenL 

They were an elderiy woman, of 
decent appearance, though evidently 
poor, and a boy of about fourteen or fif- 
teen. The woman was ciying bitterly ; 
she carried a small bundle inner hand^ 
and the boy followed at a short dis- 
tance behind her. Their little history 
was obvious. The boy was her son, 
to whose eariy comfort she had p^^- 
haps sacrificed her own — for whofl& 
sake she had borne misery without 
repining, and povertv without a mur- 
mur — looking steadily forward to the 
time, when he who nad so long wit- 
nessed her struggles for himself, might 
be enabled to make some exertions for 
their joint support. He had formed 
dissolute connexions ; idleness had led 
to crime ; and he had been conmiitted 
to take his trleJ. for «om& ^loXN.^ ^^^ 
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He had been long in prison, and, 
after receiving some trifling additional 
ponishmenty had been ordered to be 
discharged that morning. It was his 
first offence, and his poor old mother, 
still hoping to reclaim him, had been 
waiting at the gate to implore him to 
return home. 

We cannot forget the boy ; he de- 
scended the steps with a dogged look, 
shaking his head with an air of bra- 
vado and obstinate determination. 
They walked a few paces, and paused. 
The woman put her hand upon his 
shoulder in an agony of entreaty, and 
the boy sullenly raised his head as if 
in refusal. It was a brilliant morning, 
and every object looked fresh and 
happv in the broad, gay sun-light ; he 
gazed round him for a few moments, 
bewildered with the brightness of the 
scene, for it was lone since he had 
beheld anything save ue gloomy walls 
of a prison. Perhaps the wretched- 
ness of his mother made some impres- 
sion on the boy's heart; perhaps some 
undefined recollection of the time when 
he was a happy child, and she his only 
ftiend, and best companion, crowded 
on him — he burst into tears ; and 
covering his face with one hand, and 
hurriedly placing the other in his 
mother's, walked away with her. 

Curiosity has occasionally led us 
into botli Courts at the Old Bailey. 
Nothing is so likely to strike the 
person who enters them for the first 
time, as the calm indifference with 
which the proceedings are conducted ; 
every trial seems a mere matter of 
business. There is a great deal of 
form, but no compassion ; consider- 
able interest, but no sympathy. Take- 
the Old Court for example. There sit 
the Judges, with whose great dignity 
every body is acquainted, and of whom 
therefore we need say no more. Tlien, 
there is the Lord Mayor in »tlie centre, 
looking as cool as a Lord Mayor cayi 
look, with an immense houguet before 
him, and habited in all tlie splendour 
of his office. Then, there are tlie 
Sheriffs, who are almost as digni- 
£ed as the Lord Mayor himself; 
M2d tiie BarriaterSf who are quite 



dignified enough in their own opinion ; 
and the spectators, who having paid 
for their admission, look upon the 
whole scene as if it were got up especi- 
ally for their amusement. Look upon 
the whole group in the body of the 
Court — some wholly engrossed in the 
morning papers, others carelessly con- 
versing in low whispers, and others, 
again, quietly dozing away an hour — 
and you can scarcely believe that the 
result of the trial is a matter of life or 
death to one wretched being present. 
But tuni your eyes to the dock ; watdi 
the prisoner attentively for a few 
moments; and the fact is before von, 
in all its painful reality. Mark how 
restlessly be has been engaged for the 
last ten minutes, in forming all sorts 
of fantastic figures with the herbs 
which are strewed upon the ledge 
before him ; observe the ashy paleness 
of his face when a particular witness 
appears, and how he changes his 
position and wipes his clammy fore- 
head, and feverish hands, when the 
case for the prosecution is closed, as if 
it were a relief to him to feel that the 
jury knew the worst. 

The defence is concluded ; the judge 
proceeds to sum up the evidence; and 
tlie prisoner watches the countenances 
of the jur}', as a dying man, dinging 
to life to the very last, vainly looks in 
the face of his physician for a slight 
ray of hope. They turn round to 
consult ; you can almost hear the man*8 
heart beat, as he bites the stalk of 
rosemary, with a desperate effort to 
appear composed. They resume their 
places — a dead silence prevails as the 
foreman delivers in the verdict — 
« Guilty 1" A shriek bursts from a 
female in the gallery; the prisoner 
casts one look at the quarter from 
whence the noise proceeded ; and is 
immediately hurried from the dock by 
the gaoler. The clerk directs one c( 
the officers of the court to '* take the 
woman out," and fresh business is 
proceeded wiUi, as if nothing bad 
occurred. 

No imaginary contrast to k case 

like tliis, could be as complete as that 

^wYucVi \a coivstantly presented in the 
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w Court, the grarity of which is 
[oentlv difltiirbed in no small de> 
iy by the canning and pertinacity of 
snile offenders. A boy of thirteen 
ried, say for picking tne pocket of 
le subject of her Majesty, and the 
Dce is abont as clearly proved as 
iffenoe can be. He is called upon 
hiB defence, and contents himself 
1 a little declamation about the 
rmen and his country — asserts 
t all the witnesses have committed 
jury, and hints that the police force 
emJIy, have entered into a con- 
■acy *< again " him. However 
bable this statement may be, it 
I to convince the Court, and some 
li scene as the following then takes 

ibtcff ; Have you any witnesses to 
ik to your character, boy 1 
?oy ; Yes, my Lord ; fifteen genl- 
L is a vaten outside, and vos a vaten 
day yesterday, vich they told me 
night afore my trial vos a coroin* on. 
"Jimri : Inquire for these witnesses. 
lere, a stout beadle runs out, and 
iferates for the witnesses at the very 
of his voice ; for you hear his cry 
w fainter and iiunter as he de- 
ids the steps into the court-yard 
yw. After an absence of five 
itttes, he returns, very warm and 
rae, and informs the Court of what 
new perfectly well before — namely, 



that there are no such witnesses in 
attendance. Hereupon, the boy sets 
up a most awful howling ; screws ^e 
lower part of the palms of his hands 
into the comers of his eyes ; and en- 
deavours to look the picture of injured 
innocence. The jury at once find 
him << guilty,*' and his endeavours to 
squeeze out a tear or two are re- 
doubled. The governor of ^e gaol 
then states, in reply to ap inquiry 
from the bench, that the prisoner has 
been under his care twice before. 
This the urchin resolutely denies in 
some such terms as — **S*elp me^ 
gen'lm'n, I never vos in trouble afore 
— indeed, my Lord, I never vos. It 's 
all a howen to my having a twin 
brother, vich has wrongfiilly got into 
trouble, and vich is so exactly like 
me, that no vun ever knows the differ* 
ence atween us." 

This representation, like the defence, 
fails in producing the desired effect, 
and the boy is sentenced, perhaps, to 
seven years* transportation. Finding 
it impossible to excite compassion, he 
gives vent to his feelings in an impre- 
cation bearing reference to the eyes 
of << old big vig !" and as he declines 
to take the trouble of walking from 
the dock, is forthwith carried out, con- 
gratulatiog himself on having succeeded 
in giving everybody as much trouble 
as possible. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A TI8IT TO NBWGATB. 



<< The foroe of lukbii" is a trite phiase 
in eyery body's mooth ; and it is not 
a little vemarkable that those fvbo use 
it most aji applied to otheray unoon- 
adoiisly afford in ^eir own persons 
■wjgwl^r examples of the power which 
haUt and custom exercise over the 
mmds of men, and of the little reflec- 
tion they are apt to bestow on subjects 
with wluch every da^s experience has 
rendered them familiar. If Bedlam 
ooold be suddenly removed like an- 
other Aladdin's palace, and set down on 
the spmee now oceopisd by Newgate, 
scarcely one man out of a bmM&ed, 
whose road to business every morning 
lies through Newgate-stpeety or the 
Old Bailey, would pass the building 
without bestowing a hasty glance on 
its SBuJl, grated vrindows, and a trans- 
ient thought upon the condition of 
the unhappy beings immured in its 
dismal cells ; and yet these same men, 
day by day, and hour by hour, pass 
and repass this gloomy depository of 
the guilt and misery of London, in ote 
perpetual stream of life and bustle, 
utterly unmindful of the throng of 
wretched creatures pent up within it 
—nay, not even knowing, or if they do, 
not heeding, the fact, that as they pass 
one particular angle of the massive 
wall with a light laugh or a merry 
whistle, they stand within one yard of 
a fellow-creature, bound and helpless, 
whose hours are numbered, from whom 
the last feeble ray of hope has fled for 
ever, and whose miserable career will 
shortly terminate in a violent and 
shameful death. Contact with death 
even in its least terrible shape, is 
solemn and appalling. How much 
more awful is it to reflect on this near 
vicinity to the dying — to men in fiill 
health and vigour, m the flower of 
youth or the prime of life, with <dl 
their /acuities and perceptions as 
Bcute and perfect as your own ; but 



dying, nevertheless — dying as wadf 
—with tbe hand of death imprintei 
upon them aa ind^bly — aa if maitd 
disease had wasted their ficames ts 
shadows, and coRvption had abosdy 
begun 1 

It was with some sneh thougMi w 
these that we determined, notnany 
weeks since, to visit the intensr of 
Newgate — in an amaieur eapaeity, of 
course ; and, having earned oar inlHi- 
tion into efiect, we proceed to ky its 
nauHs before our roaders, in the hope 
— foimded more upon the natore of thi 
subject, than on any p re aum ptnowaeon. 
fidence in our own dascriptiTe powosi 
— that this paper may not be food 
wholly devoid of interest. We base 
onl V to premise, that we do not intend 
to fatigue the reader with any statis- 
tical aocoontsof the prison ; they wiB 
be found at length in nnmerooB repofti 
of numerous oommitlees, and a vMis^ 
of autiiorities of eqnal weight. We 
took no notes, made no memofaadi, 
measured none oi the yard% aseef 
tained the exact UBmbo* of inidiea is 
no particular room : are unable eves 
to report of how many apartments the 
gaol is composed. 

We saw the prison, and saw tbe 
prisoners ; and what we did see, and 
what we thought, we will tell at once 
in our own way. 

Having delivered our credentials to 
the servant who answered our knock 
at the door of the gOTcmor^s house, ve 
were ushered into the ** office ;** a little 
room, on the right-hand side as yoo 
enter, with two windows looking into 
the Old Bailey : fitted up like an onfi* 
nary attorney's office, or merchant's 
counting-house, with the usual fixtmes 
— a wainscoted partition, a shdf or 
two, a desk, a couple of stools, a psir 
of clerks, an almanack, a clock, and t 
few maps. After a little delay, oeca- 
\ e\oued by sending into the interi<ff of 
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die pnaaa for the officer vhote duij 
it was to eoodiiot qb, that functionary 
ifrived ; a reipectable-lookiiig man of 
Aboat two or three and mtj, in a 
broad-brimxned haty and fall eoit of 
Uaek, who, but for hie keys, wonkl 
have looked quite aa much like a 
clergyman ae a turnkey. We were 
dbappointed ; he had not even top- 
boots on. Following our conductor 
by a door c^poeite to that at which 
we had entered, we arrived at a 
small room, without any other fur- 
nitare than a little desk, with a book 
for ▼isiters' autogrsphs, and a shelf, 
on which were a few boxes for papers, 
snd casts of the heads and fSMses of the 
two notorious murderers, Bishop and 
Williams ; the former, in particular, 
ezliibiting a style <^ head and set of 
features, which might have afforded 
nffieient moral grounds for his instant 
execotion at any time, even had there 
been no other evidence against him. 
Leaving this room also, by an opposite 
door, we found ourself in the lodge 
which opens on the Old BsUey ; one 
side of which is plentifully garnished 
with a choice oolleotion of iMavy sets 
of irons, including those worn by the 
redoubtable Jack Sbeppard — genuine ; 
snd those §aid to have been graced by 
the sturdy limbs of the no less cele- 
brated Dick Turpin — doubtfuL From 
this k)dge» a heavy oaken gate, bound 
with iron, studded with nails of the same 
material, and guarded by another 
tnmkey, opens on a few steps, if we 
remenUier right, which terminate in a 
narrow and dismal stone passage, 
running parallel with tiie Old Bailey, 
and leading to the different yards, 
through a number of tortuous and 
intricate windings, guarded in their 
torn by liuge gates and gratings, whose 
appearance is sufficient to dispel at 
DDoe the slightest hope of escape that 
any new eomer may have entertained; 
ind the very reoollection of which, 
DO eventually traversing the place 
again, involves one in a maze of 
Bonfusion. 

It is necessary to explain here, that 
the buildings in the prison, or in other 
words the different wai^ds — ^fonn a 



sqoaxe, of which the four sides abut 
remctively on the Old Bailey, the old 
College of Physicians (now forming a 
part of Newgate-market), the Sessions- 
house, and Newgate-street The inter- 
mediate QMice is^ divided into several 
paved yards, in which the prisoners 
take such air and exercise as can be 
had in such a place. These yardi^ 
with the exception of that in which 
prisoners under sentence of death are 
confined (of which we shall presently 
give a more detailed description), run 
parallel with Newgate-street, and con^ 
sequently from the Old Bailey, as it 
were, to Newgate-market The wo- 
men's side is in the right wing of the 
prison nearest the Sessions-house. 
As we were introduced into this part 
of the building first, we will adopt 
the same order, and introduce our 
readers to it also. 

Turning to the right, then, down the 
passage to which we just now adverted, 
omitting any mention of intervening 
gates— for if we noticed every gate 
that was unlocked for us to pass 
through, and locked again as soon aa 
we h^ passed, we should require » 
gate at every comma — ^we came to a 
door composed of thick bars of wood^ 
through which were discernible, pass- 
ing to and fro in a narrow yard, some 
twenty women : the majority of whom, 
however, as soon as they were aware 
of the presence of strangers, retreated 
to their wards. One side of this yard 
is railed off at a considerable distance, 
and formed into a kind of iron cace, 
about five feet ten inches in height, 
roofed at the top, and defended in 
firont by iron bars, from which the 
friends of the female prisoners com- 
municate with them. In one eomer 
of this singular-looking den, was a 
yellow, hagnrd, decrepit old woman, 
m a tattered gown that had once been 
blacl^ and the remains of an old straw 
bonnet, with faded ribbon of the same 
hue, in earnest toonversatioo with a 
young girl — a prisoner, of course— of 
about two-and-twenty. It ie impos- 
aible to imagine a more poverty- 
stricken object, or a creature so borne 
down in wnxX mdA \m^^« V] «s»Mk ^ 
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misery and destitation as the old 
woman. The girl was a good-looking 
robust female, with a profusion of 
hair streaming about in the wind 
—for she had no bonnet on — and 
a man's silk , pocket-handkerchief 
loosely thrown over a most ample 
pair of shoulders. .The old woman 
was talking in that low^ stifled tone of 
Toice whi<m tells so forcibly of mental 
anguish; and every now and then 
burst into an irrepressible sharp, ab- 
rupt cry of grief, the most distressing 
Bound that ears can hear. The girl 
was perfectly unmoved. Hardened 
beyond all hope of redemption, she 
listened doggedly to her mother's 
entreaties, whatever they were : and, 
beyond enquiring after <<Jem," and 
eagerly catching at the few halfpence 
her miserable parent had brought her, 
took no more apparent interest in the 
conversation than the most uncon- 
eemed spectators. Heaven knows there 
were enough of them, in the persons of 
the other prisoners in the yard, who 
were no more concerned by what was 
passing before their eyes, and witliin 
their hearing, than if they were blind 
and deaf. Why should they be ? In- 
side the prison, and out, such scenes 
were too familiar to them, to excite 
even a passing thoueht, unless of ridi- 
cule or contempt for feelings which 
they had long since forgotten. 

A little farther on, a squalid-looking 
woman in a slovenly, thick-bordered 
cap, with her arms muffled in a 
lar^e red shawl, the fringed ends of 
which straggled nearly to the bottom 
of a dirty white apron, was communi- 
cating some instructions to her visiter 
— her daughter evidently. The girl 
was thinly cUd, and shakmg with the 
cold. Some ordinary word of recog- 
nition passed between her and her 
mother when she appeared at the 
grating, but neither hope, condolence, 
renet, nor affection was expressed on 
either side. The mother whispered 
her instructions, and the girl received 
them with her pinched-up naif-starved 
features twisted into an expression of 
aureful cuDDiDg, It was some scheme 
for the wonum^B defence that she was 



disclosing, perhaps ; and a sullen smile 
came over Uie girl's face for an instant, 
as if she were pleased : not so much at 
the probability of her mother's libera- 
tion, as at the chance of her ^ getting 
off" in spite of her prosecutors. The 
dialogue was soon concluded ; and 
with the same careless indifference 
with which they had approached each 
other, the mother turned towards the 
inner end of the yard, and the girl to 
the gate at which she had entered. 

The girl belonged to a class — ^unhap- 
pily but too extensive — the very exist- 
ence of whichy should make men*s 
hearts bleed. Barely past her child- 
hood, it required but a glance to dis- 
cover that she was one of thoee chil- 
dren, bom and bred in neglect and 
vice, who have never known what 
childhood is : who have never been 
taught to love and court a parent's 
smile, or to dread a parent's firown. 
The thousand nameless endearments 
of childhood, its gaiety and its inno- 
cence, are alike unknown to ^em« 
They have entered at once upon the 
stem realities and miseries of Ufe, and 
to their better nature it is almost hope- 
less to appeal in aftertimes, by any of 
the references which wiU awaken, if it 
be only for a moment, some good feel- 
ing in ordinary bosoms, however cor- 
rupt they may have become. Talk to 
Ihim of parental solicitude, the happy 
days of childhood, and the merry 
games of infancy! Tell them of hunger 
and the streets, beggary and stripes, 
the gin-shop, tiie station-house, and 
the pawnbroker's, and they will under- 
stand you. 

Two or three women were stMidiiig 
at different parts of the grating, con- 
versing with their friends, but a veiy 
large proportion of the prisoners ap> 
peiured to have no friends at all, beyond 
such of their old companions as miriit 
happen to be within the walls. Soy 
passing hastily down ^e yard, and 
pausing only for an instant to notiee 
the little incidents we have just re- 
corded, we were conducted up a deaa 
and well-lighted flight of stone stain 
to one of the wards. There are seve- 
\ r«X m l2d\& '^gaxt of the boilding, but i 
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descriptibii of one is a descriptioii of 
the wh<^e. 

It was a spacious, bare, whitewashed 
apartment, Uglited of coarse, by win- 
dows looking into the interior of the 
prison, but far more light and airy 
than one could reasonably expect to 
find in such a situation. There was a 
lai^ fire with a deal table before it, 
round which ten or a dozen women 
were seated on wooden forms at dinner. 
Along both sides of the room ran a 
shelf ; below it, at regular intervals, 
a row of large hooks were fixed in 
the wall, on each of which was hung 
the sleeping-mat of a prisoner : her 
rug and bbuiket being folded up, and 
pliMsed on the shelf above. At night, 
these mats are placed on Uie floor, 
each beneath the hook on which it 
hangs during the day ; and the ward 
is thus made to answer the purposes 
both of a day-room and sleeping apart- 
ment. Over the fireplace, was a uurge 
sheet of pasteboard, on which were 
displayed a variety of texts from 
Scripture, which were also scattered 
about the room in scn^ about the 
aze and shape of the copy-slips which 
are used in schools. On the table was a 
sufficient provision of a kind of stewed 
beef and brown bread, in pewter dishes, 
which are kept perfectly bright,and dis- 
played on shelves in great order and 
regularity when they are not in use. 

The women rose hastily, on our en- 
trance, and retired in a hurried manner 
to either side of the fireplace. They 
were all cleanly — ^many of them de- 
cently — attired, and there was notliing 
peculiar, either in their appearance or 
demeanour. One or two resumed the 
needlework which they had probably 
laid aside at the commencement of 
their meal; others gazed at the visitors 
with listless curiosity ; and a few re- 
tired behind their companions to the 
yery end of the room, as if desirous to 
avoid even the casual observation of the 
strangers. Some old Irish women, 
both in this and other wards, to whom 
the thing was no novelty, appeared 
perfectly indifferent to our presence, 
and remained standing close to the 
seats from which they had just risen ; 



but the general feeling among the 
females seemed to be one of uneasi- 
ness during the period of our stay 
among them : which was very brief. 
Not a word was uttered during the 
time of our remaining, unless, indeed, 
by the wardswoman in reply to some 
question which we put to the turnkey 
who accompanied us. In every ward 
on the female ude, a wardswoman is 
appointed to preserve order, and a 
sunilar regulation is adopted among 
the males. The wardsmen and warda- 
women are all prisoners, selected for 
good conduct. They alone are allowed 
Uie privilege of sleeping on bedsteads ; 
a small stmnp bedstead being placed 
in every ward for that purpose. On 
both sides of the gaol, is a small re- 
ceiving-room, to which prisoners are 
conducted on their first reception, and 
whence they cannot be removed until 
they have been examined by the sur- 
geon of the prison.* 

Retracing our steps to the dismal 
passage in which we found ourselves 
at first (and which, by the by, containa 
three or four dark cells for the accom- 
modation of refractory prisoners), we 
were led through a narrow yard to ^e 
<< school " — a portion of the prison set 
apart for boys under fourteen years of 
age. In a tolerable-sized room, in 
which were writing-materials and some 
copy-books, was the schoolmaster, with 
a couple of his pupils ; the remain- 
der having been fetched from an ad- 
joining apartment, the whole were 
drawn up in line for our inspection. 
There were fourteen of them in all, 
some with shoes, some without ; some 
in pinafores without jackets, others in 
jackets without pinafores, and one in 
scarce anything at all. The whole 
number, without an exception we be- 
lieve, had been committed for trial on 
charges of pocket-picking ; and four- 
teen such terrible little faces we 
never beheld. — There was not one 



* The regnlAtions of the prison relative to 
the conflnemeiit of priionen during the day, 
their sleeping at night, their taking their meala, 
and other matters of gaol eeonomy, have been 
all altered— greatly for the better-since this 
sketch was first published. 
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TCdeeming feature among them — not 
a glance of honesty — ^aot a wmk ex- 
preesive of anything bnt the gaUows 
and the hnlke, in the whole collection. 
Ab to anything like shame or contri- 
fion, that was entirely oat of the qaes> 
iioo. They were evidently quite 
gratified at being thought worth the 
trouble of looking at ; their idea ap- 
pevned to be, that we had come to see 
r(ewgale as a grand a£Rur, and ttiat 
Ihey were an indispensable part of the 
show ; and every boy as he <* fell in ** 
to ^e line, actually seemed as pleased 
and important as if he had done some- 
tMng excessivdy meritorioas in set- 
ting there at aU. We never looked 
upon a more disagreeable sight, because 
we never saw fourteen sudi hopeless 
creatures of neglect, before. 

On either side of the sdioel-yaid is 
a yard for men, in one of which — that 
lowwds Newgate-street — prisoners of 
the more respectable class are confined. 
Of the other, we have little description 
to ofler, as the different wards neces- 
sarily partake of the same character. 
They are provided, like the wards on 
the women's side, with mats and rugs, 
which are disposed of in the same 
manner during the day ; the only 
T&pj striking diflerence between their 
appearance and that of the wards in- 
habited by the females, is the utter 
absence of any employment. Hud- 
dled together on two opposite forms, 
by the fireside, sit twenty men per- 
haps ; here, a boy in livery ; there, a 
man in a rough great-coat and top- 
boots ; fiulher on, a desperate-looking 
fellow in his shirt sleeves, with an old 
Scotch cap upon his shaggy head ; 
near him agam, a tall n^an, in a 
smock-frock ; next to him, a mise- 
rable being of distressed appearance, 
with his head resting on his hand ; — 
aU alike in one respect, all idle and 
Ustless. When they do leave the fire, 
sanntering moodily about, lounging in 
the window, or leaning against the 
wall, vacantly swinffing their bodies to 
and fro. With the exception of a 
man reading an old newspaper, in two 
or three instances, this was the case in 
every ward we entered. 



The only eommmiieation &eae men 
have with their friends, is through twe 
close iron gratings, with an interme- 
diate space of about a yard in widA 
between the two, so that nothing em 
be handed across, nor can the prisoner 
have any communication by tondl 
with the person who visits him. The 
married men have a separate gratiag, 
at which to see their wives, but ito 
construction is the same. 

The prison dii^l is situafied at the 
back of the govemor'ahouse : the latltf 
having no windows looking into the 
interior of the prison. Whether the 
assooiationa connected wxA ^e plaee 
— the knowledge thai here a portiea 
of the burial service ia, on some dreaii> 
ful occasions, performed over the qaick 
and not upon the dead — cast over it a 
still more gloomy and somtoe air than 
art has imparted to it, we know not, 
but its appearance is vwy striking. 
There is somethmg in a silent smI 
deserted plaee of worship, solesni 
and impressive at any time ; and 
the very dissimilarity of thia one from 
any we have been aeeoslomed to, 
only enhances the impression. The 
meanness of its appointments — the 
bare and scanty pulpit, with the paltry 
painted pillars on eith^* side — ^the 
women's gallery with its great heavy 
curtain — Um men*s with its mipainted 
benches and dingy front — the tottering 
little table at the altar, with the oom- 
mandments on the wall above H, 
scarcely legible through lack of painf, 
and dust and damp— so unlike the 
velvet and gilding, the marble and 
wood, of a modem church — are strange 
and striking. There ia one objed^ 
too, which rivets the attentioii sad 
fascinates the gaze, and from whidi we 
may turn horror-stricken in vain, for 
the recollection of it will haunt VS| 
waking and sleeping, for a long tone 
afterwards. Immediately bdow the 
reading-desk, on the fioar of tht 
chapel, and forming the most eoa- 
spicuous object in its little tarn, 
is the condefMied pew; a huge bbak 
pen, in which the wretdied peopK 
who are singled out for deatn, are 
placed, on the Sunday preoediDg thflr 
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ien, in si^ of ill ibefar IbUow- 
en^ from many of whom tfaer 
ATo been sepamted but a week 
y to hear pnyen for thebr own 
to join in the rei^onaet of their 
nrikl serrieey and to listen to an 
s, warning their reeent compa- 
to take ezaoiple by their fi^, 
rgmg themielvea, while there is 
ime — nearly fiaur-and-twenty 
-4o <^tiim, and flee from the 
to come 1 " Imagine what haye 
Jie feelings of the men whom 
•ifnl pew has encloeed^and of 
, between the gallows and the 
no mortal remnant may now 
1 ! Think of the hopeless clinging 
to the lastysnd the wild despair, 
eeeding in anguish the fdon*B 
itai^ by which they hare heard 
rtainty of their speedy transnua- 
I anoiher world, widi all their 
I npon their heads, nmg into 
am by the officiating eleigyman 1 
one time — and at no distant 
, ettber — ^tiie coffins of the men 
to be exeeated, were plaoed in 
ew, npon the seat by tneir side, 
; the whole service. It may 
incredible, bnt it is tme. Let 
fie that the increased spirit of 
ttion and humanity which abo- 
tiiis fri^tfttl and degrading cus- 
Day extend itself to other usages 
f barbarous ; usages which have 
re& the plea of utility in their 
le^ as every year's experience has 
them to be more and more 
icionsL 

Ting the chapel, descending to 
iSBSge so frequently alluded to, 
tMsing the yard before noticed 
Bg aUfltted to prisoners of a more 
iteble description than the sene- 
of men confined here, the visiter 
s at a thick iron ^ate of great 
nd strength. Havmg been ad- 
I through it by the turnkey on 
he turns sharp round to the left, 
aoses before another gate ; and, 
I passed this last luirrier, he 
I in the most terrible part of 
oomy building — the condemned 

I press-yard, well known by 



to newqMpsr readers, from 
its fr^uent mentieQ in aoooonts of 
executions, is at the comer of tha 
building, and next to the ordinary^ 
house, in Newgate-street: runmng 
from Newgate-street, towards the 
oentre of &e prison, parallel with 
Newgate-market It is a long, narrow 
court, of which a portion of the wall in 
Newgate-street forms one end,^and the 
gate the other. At the upper end, os 
the left-hand — that is, adjoiniag the 
wall in Newgate-street — ^isa cistern of 
water, and at the bottom a double 
grating (of whidi the gate itself forms 
a part) similar to that before described. 
Through Aese grates the prisoners are 
allowed to see their friends ; a turnkey 
idways remaining in the vacant spaee 
between, during the whole interview* 
Immediately on the right as you enter, 
is a building containing the press-room, 
day-room, and cells ; the yard is on 
every side surrounded by lofty walls 
guarded by dievaux de fn»e; and the 
whole is under the constant inspection 
of vigilant and experienced turnkeys. 
In the first apartment into which we 
were conducted — ^whieh was at the top 
of a staircase, and immediately over 
the press-roomp— were five-and-twenty 
or thirty prisoners, all under sentence 
of death, awaiting the result of the 
recorder's report — men of aU ages and 
appearances, from a hardened old of- 
fender with swarthy face and grizzly 
beard of three days'growth, to a hand- 
some boy, not fourteen years old, and 
of singulariy youthful appearance even 
for tluit age, who had been condemned 
for burgliffy. There was nothing re- 
markable in the appearance of these 
prisoners. One or two decently-dressed 
men were brooding with a dejected air 
over the fire ; several little groups of 
two or three had been engaged in con- 
versation at the upper end of the room, 
or in the windows; and the remainder 
were crowded round a young man 
seated at a table, who appeared to 
be engaged in tubing the younger 
ones to write. The room was largei 
airy, and dean. There was very litUe 
anxiety or mental soflfbriug depicted in 
the countenance of say q€ Uv^ m«OL*f~ 
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thev had all been seatonced to death, 
it 18 true, and the recorder's report 
had not yet been made ; but, we ques- 
tion whether there was a man among 
them, notwithstanding, who did not 
know that although he had undergone 
the ceremony, it never was intended 
that his life i^ould be sacrificed. On 
the table lay a Testament, but there 
were no tolLens of its having been in 
recent use. 

In the press-room below, were three 
men, the nature of whose offence ren- 
dered it necessary to separate them, 
even from their companions in guilt 
It is a long, sombre room, with two 
windows sunk into the stone wall, and 
here the wretched men are pinioned 
on the morning of their execution, be- 
fore moving towards the scaffold. The 
fate of one of these prisoners was un- 
certain ; some mitigatory circumstances 
having come to Bght since his trial, 
which had been humanely represented 
in the proper quarter. The other two 
had nothing to expect from the mercy 
of the crown ; their doom was sealed ; 
no plea could be urged in extenuation 
of uieir crime, and they well knew that 
for them there was no hope in this 
world. ** The two short ones," the 
turnkey whispered, *< were dead men." 
• The man to whom we have alluded 
as entertaining some hopes of escape, 
was lounging at the greatest distance 
he could place between himself and 
his companions, in the window nearest 
to the door. He was probably aware of 
our approach, and had assumed an air 
of courageous indifference; his face 
was purposely averted towards the 
window, and he stirred not an inch 
while we were present. The other two 
men were at the upper end of the 
room. One of them, who was imper- 
fectly seen in the dim light, had his 
back towards us, and was stooping 
over the fire, wiUi his right arm on 
the mantelpiece, and his head sunk 
upon it. The other, was leamng on 
the sill of the farthest window. The 
light fell full upon him, and communi- 
cated to his pale, haggajrd face, and dis- 
ordered hair, an appearance which, at 
that dJBtance, was ghafitly. His cheek 



rested upon his hand; and, with hii 
face a little raised, and his eyes widely 
staring before him, he seemed to be 
unconsciously intent on counting tiie 
chinks in the opposite wall. We paned 
this room again afterwards. The first 
man was pacing up and down the court 
with a firm miUtary step — he had been 
a soldier in the foot-guards — and a 
cloth cap jauntily thrown on one aide 
of his head. He bowed respectfully to 
our conductor, and the salute was re- 
turned. The other two still remained 
in the positions we have described, ind 
were as motionless as statues.* 

A few paces up the yard, and form- 
ing a continuation of the building, in 
which are the two rooms we have jut 
quitted, lie the condemned cells. The 
entrance is by a narrow and obseoe 
staircase leading to a dark paange, in 
which a charcoal stove casts a find 
tint over the objects in its immwliatft 
vicinity, and difiuses something like 
warmth around. From the left-hand 
side of this passage, the massive door 
of every cell on tlie story opens ; and 
from it alone can they be approached. 
There are three of these passages, and 
three of these ranges of ceils, one i^ve 
the other ; but in size, furniture and 
appearance, they are all precisely alike. 
Prior to the recorder's report beug 
made, all the prisoners under sentence 
of death are removed from the day- 
room at five o'clock in the aftemooo, 
and locked up in these cells, where they 
are allowed a candle until tea o'clock; 
and here they remain until seven next 
morning. When the warrant for a 
prisoner's execution arrives, he k 
removed to the cells and confined is 
one of them until he leaves it for the 
scaffold. He is at liberty to walk in 
the yard ; but, both in his walks sail 
in his cell, he is constantly attended 
by a turnkey who never leaves him oo 
any pretence. 

We entered the first eelL It wbb a 
stone dungeon, eight feet long by six 
wide, with a bench at the upper eod, 



* These two men were executed ihortlj 
afterwards. The other was rv^ited duing 
his mejesty's pleASore. 
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im^er which were a common rug, 
B bible, and prayer-book. An iron 
candlestick was fixed into the wall at 
the side ; and a small high window in 
the back admitted as much air and 
light as could struggle in between a 
double row of heavy, crossed iron bars. 
It contained no other furniture of any 
description. 

Conceiye the situation of a man, 
spending his last night on earth in this 
cell. Buoyed up with some vague and 
undefined hope of reprieve, he knew 
not why — indulging in some wild and 
visionary idea of escaping, he knew not 
how — hour after hour of the three 
preceding '.days allowed him for pre- 
paration, has fled with a speed whic^ 
no man living would deem possible, 
for none but this dying man can know. 
H^ has wearied his friends with en- 
treaties, exhausted the attendants with 
importunities, neglected in his feverish 
restlessness the timely warnings of his 
spiritual consoler ; and, now that the 
illusion is at last dispelled, now that 
eternity is before him and guilt behind, 
now that his fears of death amount 



fers himself to be led to his seat^ 
mechanically takes tlie bible which is 
placed in his hand, and tries to read 
and listen. No : his thoughts will 
wander. The book is torn and soiled 
by use-^and like the book he read his 
lessons in, at school, just [forty years 
ago ! He has never bestowed a thought 
upon it, perhaps, since he left it as a 
child : and yet the place, the time, 
the room — nay, the veiy boys he 
played with, crowd as vividly before 
him as if they were scenes of yester- 
day ; and some forgotten phrase, some 
childish word, rings in his ears like 
the echo of one uttered but a minute 
since. The voice of the clergyman 
recals him to himself. He is rending 
from the sacred book its solemn 
promises of pardon for repentance, and 
its awful denunciation of obdurate 
men. He falls upon his knees and 
clasps his hands to pray. Hush 1 
what sound was that ! He starts upon 
his feet. It cannot be two yet. 
Hark! Two quarters have struck; 
—the third— the fourth. It is I Six 
hours left Tell him not of repent- 



almost to madness, and an overwhelm- I ance 1 Six hours* repentance for eight 
ing sense of his helpless, hopeless state I times six years of guilt and sin ! He 
rushes upon him, he is lost and stupified, I buries his face in his hands, and^throws 



and has neither tlioughts to turn to, 
nor power to call upon, the Almighty 
Being, from whom alone he can seek 
mercy and forgiveness, and before 
whom his repentance can alone avail. 
Hours have glided by, and still ho 
sitfe upon the same stone bench with 
folded arms, heedless alike of the fast 
decreasing time before him, and the 
urgent entreaties of the good man at 
his side. The feeble light is wasting 
gradnally, and the deathlike stillness 
of the street without, broken only by 
the rumbling of some passing vehicle 
which echoes mournfully through the 
empty yards, warns him that the night 
is waning fast away. The deep bell 
of St. Paul's strikes — one ! He heard 
it ; it has roused him. Seven hours 
left ! He paces the narrow limits of 
his cell with rapid strides, cold drops 
of terror starting on his forehead, and 
every muscle of his frame quivering 



himself on the bench. 

Worn with watching and excite- 
ment, he sleeps, and the same unsettled 
state of mind pursues him in his 
dreams. An insupportable load is 
taken from his breast ; he is walking 
with his wife in a pleasant field, with 
the bright sky above them, and a 
fresh and boundless prospect on every 
side — how difierent from the stone 
walls of Newgate ! She is looking— 
not as she did when he saw her for 
the last time in that dreadful place^ 
but as she used when he loved her — 
long, long ago, before misery and ill- 
treatment had altered her looks, and 
vice had changed his nature, and she 
is leaning upon liis arm, and looking 
up into his face with tenderness and 
affection — and he does not strike her 
now, nor rudely shake her from him. 
And oh ! how glad he is to tell her all 
he had forgotten in that last hurried 



yri^ agony. Seven hours ! He suf- 1 interview, and U> l«!\i otl Vica >Lnse^ 
No. 181. K ^ 
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before her and ferrenily beaeedi her 
perdon for all the imkindiiefle and 
cruelty that waated her form and 
htoke her heart ! The scene anddenly 
diangea. He is oa hie tsial aoain : 
there are the judge and jvay, and pre- 
leeatorsy and witneeeea, just aa they 
were bef<»e» How full the court is — 
what a sea of head»»with a sallowa, 
tee^ and a seaiUd — and how aU those 
peo^ stare at ^»m/ Verdict, ^Guilty.** 
gfo matter ; he will esci^. 

The m^iadttrk and eotd, the galea 
haye been left open, and in an instant 
ha is in the street, flying from the 
scene of his imprisenment like the 
wind. The streets are cleared, the 
open fields are gamed and the broad 
wide country lies before him. Onward 
he dashes in the midst ef darimeaa, 



ov^ hedge and ditehy through mad 
and pool, bounding from spot te not 
with a speed and hg^iteess, anteniAmg 
even to aimself. At length he pnwsfis ; 
he must be safe from pursuit now ; he 
wiU stretch himself on thai bank and 
sleep till smirise. 

A period of unconseionsBesB ane- 
ceeds. He wakes, cold and wretched. 
The dull gray light of morning la steal, 
ing into the cdl, and falls npen the 
form ef the attendant tomkey. Gm- 
fused by his dreams, he starts from his 
uneasy bed in memsntary uncertaii^y. 
It is but momentary. £¥ery object 
in the narrow cell is too fri^tfoUy 
real to admit of doubt or -Trtr^'^ 
He is the condemned felon again, 
guilty and denudring ; and in tw» 
hours mere will be dead. 
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CHARACTERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



THOUGHTS ABOUT PIOVLB. 



i;e with how little nodoe, 
ve indifferent, a man may 
I in London. He awakena 
ly in the breast of any 
on ; his existence ia a 
interest to no one save 
e cannot be said to be 
hen he dies, for no one 
1 him when he was aliye. 
nomerous class of people 
lat metropolis wha seem 
■ess a single firiend, and 
Kly appears to care for. 
B^ratiTe necessity in the 
»y they hare resorted to 
leareh of employment, and 
if subsistence. It is hard, 
» break the ties which bind 
homes and friends, and 
I to efface the thousand 
I of happy days and old 
h have been slumbering 
US for years, and only rush 
ind, to bring before itasso- 
neeted with the friends we 
he scenes we hare beheld 
f for the Isst time, and the 
ice cherished, but may en- 
lore. These men, however, 
themselves, have long for^ 
I thoughts. Old country 
'died or emigrated; former 
mts have b^ome lost, like 
in the crowd and turmoil 
isy city; and they have 
lettled down into mere 
atures of habit and en- 
seated in the enelesore of 
Park the other day, when 
la was attracted by a man 



m a 



whom we immediately pat down in 
our own mind as one of this class. He 
was a tall, thin, pale person, 
black coat, scanty gray 
little pinched-up gaiters, and brown 
beaver gloves. He had an umbrella 
in his hand — not for use, for the day 
was fine — but, evidently, because he 
always carried one to the office in the 
morning. He walked up and down 
before me little patdi of grass en which 
the chairs are placed for hire, not sa 
if he were doing it for pleasure or 
recreation, but as if it were a matter 
of compukioB, just aa he would walk 
to the office every morning from tfie 
back settlements of Islington. It was 
Monday ; he had escaped for four- 
aad-twen^ hours from the thraldom 
of the desk; and was walking here for 
exercise and amnsement — perhaps for 
the first time in his life. We were 
inclined to think he had never had 
a holiday before, and that he did noi 
know what to do with Inmselt Childreii 
were playing on the grass ; groups of 
people were loitering about, chatting 
and hwgfaing ; but the man walked 
steadilv up and down, unheeding and 
unheeded, his spare pale face looking 
as if it were incapable of bearing Hm 
expression of curiosity or interest. 

There was something in the man's 
manner and appearance which told us, 
we fancied, his whole life, or rather 
his whole day, for a man of this sort 
has no variety of days. We thought 
we almost saw the dingy little baek 
office mto which he walks every nuim- 
ing, hanging his hat on tiie same peg^ 
and phMmg hia leg^ bwoniAk ^%*— ^ 
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desk : first, taking off that black coat 
which lasts the year through, and 

{>utting ou the one which did duty 
ast year, and which he keeps in his 
desk to save the other. There he sits 
till five o'clock, working on, all day, as 
regularly as the dial over the mantel- 
piece, whose loud ticking is as mono- 
tonous as his whole existence : only 
raising his head when some one enters 
the counting-house, or when, in the 
midst of borne difficult calculation, he 
looks up to the ceiling as if there were 
inspiration in the dusty skylight with 
a green knot in ilie centre of every 
pane of glass. About five, or half- 
past, he slowly dismounts from his 
accustomed stool, and again changing 
his coat, proceeds to his usual dinmg- 
place, somewhere near Bucklersbury. 
The waiter recites the bill of fare in a 
rather confidential manner — ^for he is 
a regular customer — and after inquir-^ 
ing «What*s in the best cut!" and 
<*What was up last!*' he orders a 
small plate of roast beef, with greens, 
and half-a-pint of porter. He has a 
small plate to-day, because greens are 
a penny more than potatoes, and he 
had <Hwo breads** yesterday, with 
the additional enormity of << a cheese" 
tlie day before. This important point 
settled, he hangs up his hat — he 
took it off the moment he sat down — 
and bespeaks the paper after the next 
gentleman. If he can get it while he 
IS at 'dinner, he eats with much 
greater zest ; balancing it against the 
water-bottle, xmd eating a bit of beef, 
and readiug a line or two, alter- 
nately. Exactly at five minutes be- 
fore the hour is up, he produces a 
shilling, pays the reckoning, carefully 
deposits the change in his waistcoat- 
pocket (first deducting a penny for 
the waiter), and returns to the office, 
from which, if it is not foreign post 
night, he again sallies forth, in about 
half an hour. He then walks home, 
at his usual pace, to his little back 
room at Islington, where he has his 
tea; perhaps solacing himself during 
the meal with the conversation of his 
Jandlndy's little boy, whom he occa- 
aionalljr rewards with a penny, for 



solving problems in ample addition. 
Sometimes, there is a letter or two to 
take up to his employer's, in Russell- 
square ; and then, the wcadthy man of 
business, hearing his voice, calls out 
from the dining-parlour, — ^''Come in, 
Mr. Smith :** and Mr. Smith, puttinghis 
hat at the feet of one of the hall chairs, 
walks timidly in, and being condescend- 
ingly desired to sit down, carefully 
tucks his legs under his chair, ai^ 
sits at a considerable distance from 
the table while he drinks the glass of 
sherry which is poured out for him by 
the eldest boy, and after drinking 
which, he backs and slides out of the 
room, in a state of nervous agitation 
from which he does not perfectly 
recover, until he finds himself once 
more in the Islington-road. Poor, 
harmless creatures such men are ; 
contented but not happy ; broken- 
spirited and humbled, they may feel no 
pain, but they never know pleasure. 

Compare these men with anodier 
class of beings who, like them, have 
neither friend nor companion, bot 
whose position in society is the result 
of their own choice. These are gene- 
rally old fellows with white heads and 
red faces, addicted to port wine and 
Hessian boots, who from some cause, 
real or imaginary — generally the 
former, the excellent reason being that 
they are ridi, and their relations 
poor — grow suspicious of every body, 
and do the misanthropical in chamben, 
taking great delight in thinking them- 
selves unhappy, and making eveiy 
body they come near, miserable. Yoo 
may see such men as these, anywhere; 
you will know them at coffee-houses 
by their discontented exclamations and 
the luxury of their dinners ; tt 
theatres, by their always sitting in the 
same place and looking with a jaun- 
diced eye on all the young people near 
tliem ; at church, by the pomposity 
with which they enter, and tlie loud 
tone in which they repeat the 
responses ; at parties, by then: getting 
cross at whist and hating music An 
old fellow of this kind will have his 
chambers splendidly furnished, and 
collect books, plate, and pictures about 
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liim in profusion ; not so much for his 
own gratification, as to be superior to 
those who have the desire, but not the 
means, to compete with him. He 
belongs to two or three clubs, and is 
envied, and flattered, and hated by 
the members of them all. Sometimes 
he will be appealed to by a poor 
relation — a married nephew perhaps 
— for some little assistance : and 
then he will declaim with honest in- 
dignation on the improvidence of 
young married people, the worthless- 
ness of a, wife, the insolence of having 
a fiunily, the atrocity of getting into 
debt with a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds a*year, and other unpardonable 
crimes ; winding up his exhortations 
with a complacent review of his own 
conduct, and a delicate allusion to 
parochial relief. He dies, some day 
after dinner, of apoplexy, having be- 
queathed his property to a Public 
Society, and the Institution erects a 
tablet to his memory, expressive of theur 
admiration of his Christian conduct in 
this world, and their comfortable con- 
yiction of his happiness in the next. 

But, next to our very particular 
firiends, hackney-coachmen, cabmen 
and cads, whom we admire in propor- 
tion to the extent of their cool impu- 
dence and perfect self-possession, 
there is no class of people who amuse 
us more than London apprentices. 
They are no longer an organised body, 
bound down by solemn compact to 
terrify his majesty's subjects whenever 
it pleases them to take offence in their 
heads and staves in their hands. 
They are only bound, now, by inden- 
tures ; and, as to their valour, it is 
easily restrained by the wholesome 
droihd of the New Police, and a per- 
spective view of a damp station-house, 
terminating in a police-office and a 
reprimand. They are still, however, 
a peculiar class, and not the less plea- 
sant for being inoffensive. Can any 
one fail to have noticed them in the 
streets on Sunday t And were tiiere 
ever such harmless efforts at the 
grand and magnificent as the young 
fellows display ! We walked down 
the Strand, a Sunday or two ago, 



behind a littie group ; and they fur- 
nished food for our amusement the 
whole way. They had come out of 
some part of the city ; it was between 
three and four o'clock in the after- 
noon ; and they were on their way 
to the Park. There were four of 
them, all arm-in-arm, with white kid 
gloves like so many bridegrooms, light 
trousers of unprecedented patterns, 
and coats for which the English 
language has yet no name — a kind of 
cross between a great-coat and a sur- 
tont, with the collar of the one, the 
skirts of the otiier, and pockets pecu- 
liar to themselves. 

Each of the gentlemen carried a 
thick stick, with a lai'ge tassel at Uie 
top, which he occasionally twirled 
gracefully round ; and the whole four, 
by way of looking easy and uncon- 
cerned, were walking with a paralytic 
swagger irresistibly ludicrous. One 
of the party had a watch about the 
size and shape of a reasonable Ribstone 
pippin, jammed into his waistcoat- 
pocket, which he carefully compared 
with the clocks at St Clement's and 
the New Church, the illuminated clock 
at Exeter 'Change, the clock of St. 
Martin's Church, and the clock of the 
Horse Guards. When they at last 
arrived in Saint James's Park, the 
member of tiie party who had the best 
made boots on, hired a second chair 
expressly for his feet, and flung him- 
self on this two-pennyworth of sylvan 
luxury with an air which levelled all 
distinctions between Brookes's and 
Snooks*s, Crockford's and Bagnigge 
Wells. 

We may sm^e at such people, but 
they can never excite our anger. Tliey 
are usually on the best terms wi& 
themselves, and it follows almost as a 
matter of course, in good humour with 
every one about them. Besides, they 
are always the faint reflection of higher 
lights ; and, if they do display a litUe 
occasional foolery in Uieir own pro)»er 
persons, it is surely more tolerable 
than precocious puppyism in the 
Quadrant, whiskered dandyism in 
Regent-street and Pall-mall^ or ^« 
lantry m lU 6bQ\*%<b vn^ "wVatc^* 
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CHAPTER 11. 



▲ CHKISniAS JDIlfNEB. 



Chbistmas time ! That man must be 
a misanthrope indeed, in whose breast 
something Uke a joi^ feeling is not 
ronsed — ^in whose mind some pleasant 
associations are not awakened — by the 
recurrence of Christmas. There are 
people who will tell you that Christ- 
Bias is not to them what it used to be; 
that each succeeding Christmas has 
found some cherished hope, or happy 
prospect, of the year before, dimmed 
or passed away; that the present only 
serves to remind them of reduced 
circumstances and straitened incomes 
—of the feasts they once bestowed on 
hollow friends, and of the cold looks that 
meet them now, in adyersity and mis- 
fortune. Never heed such dismal 
reminiscences. There are few men 
who have hved long enough in the 
world, who cannot call up such 
thoughts any day in the year. Then 
do not select the merriest of the three 
hundred and sixty-five, for your dole- 
ful recollections, but draw your chair 
nearer the blazing fire — fill the glass 
and send round the song— -and if your 
room be smaller than it was a doaen 
years ago, or if your glass be filled 
with reeking punch, instead of 
sparkling wine, put a good face on the 
matter, and empty it <)ff-hand, and 
fill another, and troll oif the old ditty 
you used to sing, and thank God it 's 
no worse. Look on the merry faces 
of your children ^if you have any) as 
they sit round tne fire. One little 
seat may be empty ; one slight form 
that gladdened the ftither*s l^art, and 
roused the mother's pride to look upon, 
may not be there. Dwell not upon the 
past ; think not that one diort year 
ago, the fair child now resolving into 
dust, sat before you, with the bloom of 
health upon its cheek, and the gaiety 
of infancy in its joyous eye. I&fiect 
upon your present blessings — of which 
every man haa many^^-not on your 



past miafortunesy of whidi all 
have some. Fill your glaas again, widi 
a merry face and contented heart. 
Our life on it, but your <3iristDUB 
shall be merry, and your new yesr a 
happy one! 

Who can be insensible to the oot- 
pourings of good feeling, and the honest 
interchange of afieetionate attachment, 
which abound at tUa seaaon of the 
yearl A Christmas iiMiiily ..party ! We 
know nothing in nature more ddight- 
f ul 1 There seems a magic in the veiy 
name of Christmas. Fetly jealonies 
and discords are fcngotten ; social feel- 
ings are awakened, in bosoms to wfaaefa 
they have long been strangers ; firther 
and son, or brother and nster, who 
have met and jpassed with averted 
gaze, or a look of cold recognition, ins 
months before, profier and retain the 
cordial embrace, and bury their past 
animosities in thehr present happines. 
Kindly hearts that have yearned t»- 
wards each other, but luMre been irA- 
held by false notions of pride and self- 
dignity, are again reunited, and all is 
kindness and benevolence I Woo&d 
that Christmas lasted the whole year 
throuffh (as it ought), and that the 
prejudioes and passions which ddbm 
our better nature, were never called 
into action among those to whan 
they should ever he strangers t 

The Christmas family-party that «e 
mean, is not a mere assemblage of 
relations, got up at a week or two's 
notice, originating this year, having ao 
family precedent in the laot, and net 
likely to be repeated in the next. Na 
It is an annual gathering of all the ae> 
cessible memb^ of the family, young 
or old, rich or poor; and ail the ehildren 
look forward to it, for two months 
beforehand, in a fever of anticipatioB. 
Formerly, it was held at grandpapa's; 
but grandpapa getting ol<^ and grand- 
\T&axDEma ^^tting old too, and rather 
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ifFp"**j they iunv S'^'cn vp houokaep- 
ing, and donesliofttad theoiaelTes wHh 
aide George ; so, the party always 
takes plaoe at imole George's home, 
hut grandmiwaiaa sends in mest of the 
good things, and grandpspa ahrays will 
toddle down, all the way to Newgate- 
market, to buy the turkey, which he 
«og^;es a porter to bring home behind 
him in tnnmph, alwavs insisting on 
^le man's being rewarded with a glass 
4)f spirits, over and above ins hire, to 
drink ''a merry Christmas and a happy 
new year** to annt Greorge. As to 
grandmamma, she is vary secret and 
mysterioos for two or tlu^ee days be- 
IbfinnhsnH, bat not sufficiently so, to 
pcefent nmiomrs getting afloat that she 
lias pordiased a beantifttl new cap with 
pink ribbons for each of the servants, 
together with sundry books, and pen- 
knivea, and pencil'Cseeg,for the younger 
fatancbes; to say nothing of divers 
ae cr ot addittons to the order originally 
givvn by aunt Greorge at the pastry- 
cook's, such as another doaen of minee- 
pies for the dinner, and a large phon- 
cake for the dnldxen. 

On Christmas-eve, grandmamma is 
always in exeellent spirits, and afler 
emplo3ring all the children, daring the 
'day, in stoning the plums, and all that, 
insists, regularly every year, on nncle 
•George coming down mto the kikdien, 
taking off his coat, and stirring the 
pudding for half an hour or so, which 
tmde Cieorge good-humonredly doM to 
the vociferous delight of the children 
«nd servants. The evening con- 
cfaides with a glorious game of blind- 
manVboff, in an early stage of which 
grandpapa takes great care to becaught, 
in order that he may have an oppor- 
tonily of displaying Ins dexterity. 

On the following morning, the old 
«oaple, with as many of the children as 
the pew will hold, go to church in great 
«tate : leaving aunt George at home 
4kisting decanters and fillmg castors, 
«nd ancle George carrying bottles into 
the dining-parlour, and caUing for eork- 
screws, and getting into everybody's 
vray. 

When the church-party return to 
lunch, grandpapa pixniuces a small 



sprig of misletoe fipom his pooket, and 
tempts the boys to kiss their little 
oousins under it— a proeeeding wfaioh 
affords bofli the boys and the old 
gentleman unlimited satiefiMStion, but 
whidi ratiier outrages grandmamma^ 
ideas of decorum, until grandpapa say% 
that when he was just thirteen yenzv 
and three months old, he kissed gnmd- 
raamma under a misletoe too, on whi^ 
the children dap their hands, and bmg^ 
very heartily, as do aunt George and 
undo George ; and grandmamma looks 
pleased, and says, with a benevolent 
smile, that grandpapa was an impudent 
young dog, on which the cmildren 
hmgh very heartily again, and grand- 
papa more heartily than any of them. 
But all these diversions are nothing 
to the subsequent excitement when 
grandmamma in a high cap, and slata- 
ooloured silk gown ; and grandpi^Mk with 
a beautifully plaited shirt-iriU, and 
white neekerchief ; seat themselves oo 
one side of the drawing-room fire, with 
unde George's children and little oon- 
sins innumerable, seated in the fronts 
waiting the arrival of the expected 
visiters. Suddenly a hackney-coach 
is beard to stop, and undo Georce^ 
who has been looking out of we 
window, exclaims << Here's Janel" 
on which the children rush to the door, 
and helter-skdter down stairs ; and 
unde Robert and aunt Jane, and the 
dear little baby, and the nurse, and the 
whde party, are ushered up stairs 
amidst tumultuous shouts of '< Oh,my 1'* 
from the children, and frequently re- 
peated warnings not to hurt baby from 
the nursa And grandpapa takes the 
child, and grandmamma kisses her 
daughter, and the oonfudon of this 
first entry has scarcely subsided, when 
some other aunts and undes with moore 
cousins arrive, and the grown-up cou- 
sins flirt with each other, and so do 
the little cousins too, for that matter 
and nothing is to be heard but a con- 
fused din of talking, laughing, and 
memment. 

A hesitating double knock at the 
street-door, heard during a momentary 
pause in the conversation, exdtes a 
general int^uVr^ ol^^N^Vt^^^oa^X ^ao^ 
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two or three children, who have heen 
standing at the window, announce in a 
low Toice, that it *8 ^ poor aunt Mar^ 
garet" Upon which, aunt George leaves 
the room to welcome the new comer ; 
and grandmamma draws herself up, 
rather stiff and stately; for Margaret 
married a poor man without her con- 
sent, and poverty not heing a suffi- 
ciently weighty punishment for her 
offence, has been discarded by her 
friends, and debarred the society of 
her dearest relatives. But Christmas 
has come round, and the unkind feel- 
ings that have struggled against better 
dispositions during the year, have 
melted away before its genial influence, 
like half-formed ice beneath the morn- 
ing sun. It is not difficult in a moment 
of angry feeling for a parent to de- 
nounce a disobedient child ; but, to 
banish her at a period of general good- 
will and hilarity, from the hearth, round 
which she has sat on so many anni- 
versaries of the same day, expanding by 
slow degrees from infancy to girlhood, 
and then bursting, almost impercep- 
tibly, into a woman, is widely different. 
The air of conscious rectitude, and 
cold forgiveness, which the old lady 
has assumed, sits ill upon her ; and 
when the poor girl is led in by her 
sister, pale in looks and broken in 
hope— not from poverty, for that she 
could bear, but from the consciousness 
of undeserved neglect, and unmerited 
unkindness — it is easy to see how much 
of it is assumed. A momentary pause 
succeeds; the girl breaks suddenly 
from her sister and throws herself, 
sobbing, on her mother's neck. The 
father steps hastily forward, and takes 
her husband's hand. Friends crowd 
round to offer their hearty congratula- 
tions, and happiness and harmony again 
prevail. 

As to the dinner, it*s perfectly de- 
lightful — nothing goes wrong, and 
everybody is in the very best of spirits, 
and disposed to please and be pleased. 
Grandpapa reUtes a circumstantial 



account of the purchase of the turicey, 
with a slight digression relative to the 
purchase of previous turkeys, on former 
Christmas-days, which grandmamma 
corroborates in the minutest particuiir. 
Uncle George tells stories, and carrei 
poultry, and takes wine, and jokes with 
the children at the side-table, and winks 
at the cousins that are making love, or 
being made love to, and exhilarates 
everybody with his good humour and 
hospitality; and when, at last, a stout 
servant, staggers in with a gigantic 
pudding, with a sprig of holly in the 
top, there is such a laughing, and 
shouting, and clapping of little chubby 
hands, and kicking up of £at dumpy 
legs, as can only be equalled by the 
applause with which the astonishing 
feat of pouring lighted brandy into 
mince-pies, is received by the younger 
visiters. Then the dessert ! — and the 
wine ! — and the fun ! Such beautiful 
speeches, and such songs, from aunt 
Margaret's husband, who turns out to 
be such a nice man, and to attentive to 
grandnuunma ! Even grandpapa not 
only sings his annual song with unpre* 
cedented vigour, but on bemg honoured 
with an unanimous enccre, according to 
annual custom, actually comes out inA 
a new one which nobody but grand- 
mamma ever heard before ; and a 
young scape-grace of a cousin, who 
has been in some disgrace with the 
old people, for certain heinous sins of 
omission and commission — neglecting 
to call, and persisting in drinking 
Burton ale — astonislies everybody into 
convulsions of laughter by volunteering 
tlie most extraordinary comic soogs 
that ever were heard. And thus the 
evening passes, in a strain of rational 
good-will and cheerfulness, doing more 
to awaken the sympathies of every 
member of the party in b^ialf of fav 
neighbour, and to perpetuate their good 
feeling during the ensuing year, than 
half me homilies that liave ever bees 
written, by half the Divines that hav« 
ever lived. 
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CHAPTER Ilf. 



THE KBW YEAB. 



Next to Christmas-day, the most 
pleasant annual epoch in existence is 
the advent of the New Year. There 
are a lachrymose set of people who 
usher in the New Year with watching 
and fasting, as if they were bound to 
attend as chief mourners at the obse- 
quies of the old one. Now, we cannot 
but think it a great deal more compli- 
mentary, both to the old year that has 
rolled away, and to the New Year that 
b JQst beginning to dawn upon us, to 
sec the old fellow out, and the new one 
in, with gaiety and glee. 

There must have been some few 
occurrences in tlie past year to which 
we can look back, with a smile of 
cheerful recollection, if not with a 
feeling of heartfelt thajikfulness. And 
we are boimd by every rule of justice 
and equity to give the New Year 
credit for being a good one, until he 
proves himself unwortliy the confi- 
dence we repose in him. 

This is our view of the matter ; and 
entertaining it, notwithstanding our 
respect for the old year, one of the 
few remaining moments of whose 
existence passes away with every 
word we write, here we are, seated by 
our fireside on this last night of the 
old year, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six, penning this article 
¥dth as jovial a face as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened, or was about 
to happen, to disturb our good humour. 

Hackney-coaches and carriages keep 
rattling up tlie street and down the 
street in rapid succession, conveying, 
doubtless, smartly-dressed coachfuis 
to crowded parties ; loud and repeated 
double knocks at the house with green 
blinds, opposite, announce to the whole 
neighbourhood that there *s one large 
party in the street at all events ; and 
we saw through the window, and 
through the fog too, till it grew so 
thick that we rung for cancues, and 



drew our curtains, pastrycooks' men 
with green boxes on their heads, and 
rout-fumiturewarehouse-carts, with 
cane seats and French lamps, hurry- 
ing to the numerous houses where an 
annual festival is held in honour of 
the occasion. 

We can fancy one of these parties, 
we think, as well as if we were duly 
dress-coated and pumped, and had just 
been announced at the drawing-room 
door. 

Take the house witli the green blinds 
for instance. We know it is a qua- 
drille party, because we saw some men 
taking up the firont drawing-room 
carpet while we sat at breakfast this 
morning, and if further evidence be 
required, and we must tell the truth, 
we just now saw one of the young 
ladies " doing " another of the young 
ladies* hair, near one of the bed-room 
windows, in an unusual style of splen- 
dour, which nothing else but a qua- 
drille party could possibly justify. 

The master of tlie house with the 

Cn blinds is in a public office ; we 
V the fact by the cut of his coat, 
the tie of his neckcloth, and the self- 
satisfaction of his gait — the very green 
blinds themselves have a Somerset- 
House air about them. 

Hark ! — a cab ! That's a junior 
clerk in the same office ; a tidy sort 
of young man, with a tendency to cold 
and corns, who comes in a pair of 
boots wiUi black cloth fronts, and 
brings his shoes in his coat-pockety 
which shoes he is at tliis very moment 
putting on in the hall. Now, he is 
announced by the man in tlie passage 
to another man in a blue coat, who 
is a disguised messenger from the 
office. 

The man on the first landing pre- 
cedes him to the drawing-room door. 
" Mr. Tupple ! " shouts the messenger. 
<*How are you, Tuy^let" fBft>i^ ^3D»ft 
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master of the house, Adyancing from 
the fire, before which he has been 
talking politics and airing •himself. 
'< My dear, this is Mr. Tupple (a 
courteous salute from the lady of the 
house) ; Tupple, my eldest daughter ; 
Julia,'my dear, Mr. Tupple ; Tupple, 
my other daughters ; my son, sir ; " 
Tupple rubs his hands very hard, and 
smiles as if it were all capital fun, and 
keeps constantly bowing and turning 
himself round, till the whole family have 
been introduced, when he glides into 
a chair at the comer of the sofa, and 
opens a miscellaneous conversation 
with the young ladies upon the wea- 
ther, and the theatres, and the old 
year, and the last new murder, and 
the balloon, and the ladies' sleeves, 
and the festivities of the season, and a 
great many other topics of small talk. 

More double knocks ! what an ex- 
tensive party ; what an incessant 
hum of conversation and general 
sipping of cofiee ! We see Tupple 
now, in our mind^s eye, in Uie 
height of his glory. He has just 
handed that stout old lady's cup to 
the servant ; and now, he dives among 
the crowd of young men by the door, 
to intercept the other servant, and 
secure the muffin-plate for the old 
lady's daughter, before he leaves the 
room ; and now, as he passes the sofa 
on his way back, he bestows a glance of 
recognition and patronage upon the 
young ladies, as condescending and 
familuur as if he had known them from 
infancy. 

Charming person Mr. Tupple — per- 
fect ladies* man — such a delightful 
companion, too ! Laugh I — nobody 
ever understood papa's jokes half so 
well as Mr. Tupple, who laughs him- 
self into convulsions at every fresh 
burst of facetiousness. Most delight- 
ful partner ! talks through the whole 
set! and although he does seem at 
first rather gav and frivolous, so 
romantic and with so much feeUng ! 
Quite a love. No great favourite with 
the young men, certainly, who sneer 
at, and affect to despise him ; but 
every body knows that's only envy, 
snd ibey needn't give themselves the 



trouble to depredate his merits at 
any rate, for Ma says he shall be asked 
to every future dmner-party, if it's 
only to talk to people between the 
courses, and distract their attenkioa 
when there 's any unexpected delay in 
the kitchen. 

At supper, Mr. Tupple shows to 
still greater advantage than he has 
done throughout the evening, and 
when Pa requests every one to fill 
their glasses for the purpose of drink- 
ing happiness throughout the year, 
Mr. Tupple is «o droll : insisting on aU 
the young ladies having their glaasei 
filled, notwithstanding Uieir repeated 
assurances . that they never can, by 
any possibility, think of emptying 
them : and subsequently begging per- 
mission to say a few words on the sen- 
timent which has iust been uttered by 
Pa — when he makes one of the most 
brilliant and poetical speeches that 
can possibly be imagined, about the 
old year and new one. After the 
toast has been drunk, and wh^i the 
ladies have retired, Mr. Tupple re* 
quests that every gentleman will do 
him tlie favour of filing his glass, for 
he has a toast to propose : on whidi 
all the gentlemen cry '^ Hear ! hear !" 
and pass the decanters accordingiv : 
and Mr. Tupple being informed by tlie 
master of the house that they are all 
charged, and waiting for his toast, 
rises, and begs to remind the gentle- 
men present, how nrach they have 
been delighted by the dazzling nmj 
of elegance and beauty which the 
drawiog-roomhas exhibited that night, 
and how their senses have Iwcn 
charmed, and their hearts captivated, 
by the bewitching concaitration of 
female loveliness which that vei7 
room has so recently displayed. (Loud 
cries of '* Hear ! "^ Much as he 
(Tupple) would be disposed to depkfc 
the absence of the ladies, on other 
grounds, he cannot but derive sootf 
consolation from the reflection thtt 
the very circumstance of their not 
being present, enables him to propote 
a toast, which he would have other 
wise been prevented from giviii|-- 
l^that toast he begs to say is— **Tbe 
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!* (<3Tmt vpplMfie.) The 
LuBes I smoDg whon the faeoiiiating 
dsDgfaten of their excellent host, are 
Alike coDBpieaoiia for their beauty, 
their accomplishmeDta, and their ele- 
gance. He begs them to drain a 
hamper to ** The Ladies, and a happy 
new year to them ! " ^Prolonged ap- 
probation ; aboTe whicn the noise of 
the ladies dancing the Spanish dance 
among themselves, over head, is dis- 
tinctly audible.) 

The applause consequent on this 
toast, has scarcely subsided, when a 
yovmg gentleman in a piuk under- 
waistcoat, sitting towards the bottom 
of the table, is observed to grow very 
restless and fidgety, and to evince 
streng indications of some latent de- 
sire to give vent to his feelings in a 
speech, which the wary Tupple at 
once perceiving, delermmes to foreetal 
by speaking hhnself. He, therefore, 
rises again, with an sir of solemn im- 
portance, and tmsts he may be per- 
mitted to propose another toast 
^unqualified approbation, and Mr. 
Topple proceeds). He is sore they 
must all be deeply impressed with the 
liospitality — ^he may say the splendour 
— with which they have been that 
nigfat received by their worthy host 
sod hostess. (Unbounded applause.) 
Although this is the first occasion 
on which he has had the pleasure 
and dehght of sitting at that board, he 
has known his friend Dobble long and 
intimately ; he has been connected 
with him in business — he wishes every 
hedy present knew Dobble as well as 
lie does. (A cough from the host) 
He (Tupple) can lay his hand tipon 
iiis (Tupple's) heart, and declare his 
confident belief that a better man, a 
better husband, a better father, a 
better brother, a better son, a better 
relation in any relation of life, than 
Dobble, never existed. (Loud cries 
of ** Hear ! *') They have seen him 
tcHuigfat in the peaceful bosom of his 
family : they should see him in the 
morning, in the trying duties of his 
office. Calm in the perusal of the 
morning papers, uncompromising in 
the Bignatare of his name, dignified in 



his replies to the inquiries of s tr an ger 
applicants, deferential in his behaviour 
to his superiors, majestic in his deport- 
ment to the messengers. (Cheers.) 
When he bears this merited testimony 
to the excellent qualities of his friend 
Dobble, what can he say in approach- 
ing such a subject as Mis. Dobble ! 
Is it requisite for him to expatiate on 
the qualities of that amiable woman I 
No ; he will spare his friend Dobble*s 
feelings ; he will spare the feelings of 
his friend — ^if he will allow him to have 
the honour of calling him so — Mr. 
Dobble, junior. (Here Mr. Dobble, 
junior, who has been previously distend- 
ing his mouth to a considerable width, 
by thrusting a particularly fine orange 
into that feature, suspends operations, 
and assumes a proper appearance of 
intense melancholy.) He will nmply 
say — and he is quite oertain it is a 
sentiment in which all who hear him 
will readily concur — that his friend 
Dobble is as superior to any man ho 
ever knew, as Mrs. Dobble is far be- 
vend any woman he ever saw (except 
her daughters) ; and he will conclude 
by proposing their worthy ^ Host and 
Hostess, and may Ihey live to enjoy 
many more new years ! " 

The toast is drunk with acclamation ; 
Dobble returns thanks, and the whole 
party rejoin the ladies in the drawing- 
room. Young men who were too 
bashful to dance before sapper, find 
tongues and partners ; Ae musicians 
exhibit unequivocal symptoms of having 
drunk the new year in, while the com- 
pany were out ; and dancing is kept 
up, until far in Uie first morning of the 
new year. 

We have scarcely written the last 
word of the previous sentence, when 
the first stroke of twelve, peals from 
the neighbouring churches. There 
certainly — ^we must confess it now — ^is 
something awful in the sound. Strictly 
speaking, it maynot be more impressive 
now, than st any other time; for the 
hours steal as swiftly on, at other 
periods, and their flight is IHtle heeded. 
But, we measure man's life by yean, 
and it is a solemn knell that warns us 
we have ^^amedi taic^«t ^ ^dD&>aifi^- 
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marks which stand heiween us and I arrival of a new year, we maj be in- 
the grave. Disguise it as we may, the sensible alike of the timely warning we 
reflection will force itself on our minds, ' have so often neglected, and of all the 
that when the next bell announces the | warm feelings that glow within ns now. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MISS EYAMS AMD THE EAGLE, 



Mr. Samuel Wilkins was a carpenter, 
a journeyman carpenter of small di- 
mensions, decidedly below the middle 
size — bordering, perhaps, upon tlie 
dwarfish. His face was round and 
shining, and his hair carefully tvristed 
into the outer comer of each eye, till 
it formed a variety of that description 
of semi-curls, usually known as *^ ag- 
gerawators." His earnings were all- 
sufficient for his wants, varying from 
eighteen shillings to one pound five, 
weekly — ^his manner undeniable — ^his 
sabbath waistcoats dazzling. No won- 
der that, with these qualifications, 
Samuel Wilkins found favour in tlie 
eyes of the other sex : many women 
liave been cajptivated by far less sub- 
stantial qualifications. But, Samuel 
was proof against their blandishments, 
until at length his eyes rested on those 
of a Being for whom, from that time 
forth, he felt fate had destined him. 
He came, and conquered — ^proposed, 
and was accepted—loved, and was 
beloved. Blr. Wilkins ** kept com- 
panv " with Jemima Evans. 

Miss Evans (or Ivins, to adopt the 
pronunciation most in vogue with her 
circle of acquaintance) had adopted in 
early life the useful pursuit of shoe- 
binding, to which she had afterwards 
superadded the occupation of a straw- 
bonnet maker. Herself, her maternal 
parent, and two sisters, formed an har- 
monious quartett in the most secluded 
portion of Camden-town ; and here it 
was that Mr, Wilkins presented him- 
self, one Monday afternoon, in his best 
Altire^ with his fiaoe more shining and 
Ju8 wjuMtcoat more bright than eiUiec 



had ever appeared before. The fiunilj 
were just going to tea, and were » 
glad to see him. It was quite a littk 
feast ; two ounces of seven-and-ax- 
penny green, and a quarter of a pooni 
of the best fresh ; and Mr. WiUdns 
had brought a pint of shrimps, neaUj 
folded up in a cle^ belcher, to give a 
zest to tlie meal, and propitiate Mrs. 
Ivins. Jemima was *< cleaning hex^ 
self " up stairs ; so Mr. Samuel Wil- 
kins sat down and talked domeatie 
economy with Mrs. Ivins, whilst the 
two youngest Miss Ivinses poked biti 
of lighted brown paper between the 
bars under the kettle, to make the 
water boil for tea. 

" I wos a thinking,** said Mr. Samuel 
Wilkins, during a pause in the con* 
veraation — *< I wos a thinking of taking 
J*mima to the Eagle to night"— «0 
my I" exclaimed Mrs. Ivins. '^Lor! 
how nice ! ** said the youngest Mifli 
Ivins. <* WeU, I decUre !*" added tiie 
youngest Miss Ivins but one. ''Tdl 
J'mima to put on her white miisUs, 
Tilly,** screamed Mrs. Ivins, with 
motherly anxiety ; and down came 
J'mima herself soon afterwards in t 
white muslin gown carefully hooked 
and eyed, a little red shawl, plenti* 
fully pinned, a white straw bonnet 
trimmed with red ribbons, a small 
necklace, a laige pair of braceletti 
Denmark satin shoes, and open* 
worked stockings; white cotton glovee 
on her fin^rs, and a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief, carefully folded up, in htf 
hand — all quite genteel and ladylike. 
And away went Miss Jemima Ivioi 
Mid Mr« Samuel Wilkins^ and a dre« 
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riih a gilt knob at the top, to 
airation and enry of the street 
lal, and to the high gratification 
L Ivins, and the two younsest 
rinsee in particular. They had 
er turned into the Pancras road, 
'ho should Miss J'mima Ivins 
e upon, by the most fortunate 
it in the world, but a young lady 
:new, with her young man ! — And 
strange how things do turn out 
ines — ^they were actually going 

Eagle too. So Mr. Siunuel 
8 was introduced to Miss J*mima 
friend's young man, and they all 

on together, talking, and laugh- 
d joking away like any thing ; 
len they got as far as Penton- 
tfiss Irms's friend*8 young man 
hare the ladies go into the 
, to taste some Bunb, which, 
i great blushing and giggling, 
ling of faces in elaborate pocket- 
irchiefs, they consented to do. 
; tasted it once, they were easily 
ed upon to taste it again ; and 
%t out in the garden tasting 
and looldng at the Busses alter- 
till it was just the proper time to 
le Eagle; and then they resumed 
>umey, and walked very fast, for 
ey should lose the beginning of 
loert in the rotunda. 
>w ey'nly I " said Mies Jemima 
ind Miss Jemima Ivins^s friend, 
t once, when thev had passed 
te and were fairly inside the 
a. There were the walks, beau- 
grayelled and planted — and the 
iment-boxes, painted and oma- 
i like so many snuff-boxes — and 
negated lamps shedding their 
;htupon ^e company*s heads — 
be place for dancing ready 
i for the company^s feet — and a 
ih band playing at one end of 
rdens — and an opposition mili- 
uid playing away at the other, 
the waiters were rushine to and 
b glasses of negus, and guisses of 
^-and-water, and bottles of ale, 
ttles of stout ; and ginger-beer 
ing off in one place, and practical 
were going on in another ; and 
were crowding to the door of the 



Rotunda; and in short the'whole scene 
was, as Miss J*mima lyins, inspired 
by Uie noTclty, or the shrub, or both, 
observed — <<one of dazzling excite- 
ment." As to the concert-room, 
never was any thing half so splendid. 
There was an orchestra for the singers, 
all paint, gilding, and plate-glass ; and 
sucn an organ ! Miss J'mima Ivins's 
friend's young man whispered it had 
cost **four hundred pound,** which 
Mr. Samuel Wilkins said was ** not 
dear neither ;" an opinion in which 
the ladies perfectly coincided. The 
audience were seated on elevated 
benches round the room, and crowded 
into every part of it ; and every body 
was eating and drinking as comfort- 
ably as possible. Just before the con* 
cert commenced, Mr. Samuel Wilkins 
ordered two glasses of rum-and-water 
^warm with — '* and two slices of 
lemon, for himself and the other 
young man, together with ** a pint o' 
sherry wine for the ladies, and some 
sweet carrawayseed biscuits ;" and 
they would have been quite comfortable 
and happy, only a strange gentleman 
with hurge whiskers to^Ud stare at 
Miss J*mima Ivins, and another gentle- 
man in a plaid waistcoat would wink 
at Miss J'mima Ivins*s friend ; on 
which Miss J'mima Ivins's friend's 
young man exhibited symptoms of 
boiling over, and began to mutter 
about ** people's imperence," and 
*' swells out o* luck ;" and to intimate, 
in oblique terms, a vague intention of 
knocking somebody's head off ; which 
he was only prevented from announcing 
more emphatically, by both Miss 
J'mima Ivins and her friend threaten- 
ing to faint away on the spot if he said 
another word. 

The concert commenced — overture 
on the organ. ** How solemn 1** ex- 
claimed Miss J*mima Ivins, glancing, 
perhaps unconsciously, at the gentle- 
man with the whiskers. Mr. Samuel 
Wilkins who had been muttering apart 
for some time past, as if he were 
holding a confidential conversation 
with the gilt knob of the dress 
cane, breathed hard — breathing venge- 
ance, perha^) — Vioal vkA i^^*Qd^%. 
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«Tha soldiflv luod,*' Mim Somebody 
in white satm. "Ancore!" cried 
Miae- J'mima Ivioe's friend. ^An- 
core I " Bhottted the sentlenian in the 
pUud waistcoat immediately, hammer- 
mg the table with a ■tout-bottie. Miaa 
J'mJma Iyias*8 finend's young man 
eyed the man belund the waistcoat 
from head to fioot, and cast a look of 
interrogative contempt towards Mr. 
Samuel Wilkin& Comic song, accom- 
panied on the organ. Miss J'mima 
iTins was convulsed witii lanshter — 
so was atkB man< with> the whiskers. 



Every thing the ladies did, the phud 
waistcoat imd whiskers did, by way 
of ezpreesiag uni^ of sentiment and 
ooBgeniality of soul ; and Miss J'mima 
Ivina^ and Miss J'nnma Ivins's&iendy 
grew lively and talkative, as Mr. 
Samuel Wiikins, and Miss vTmima 
Ivina's friend's young man, grew mo- 
rose and surly in inverse proportion. 

Now, if the matter had ended hersi 
the little party might soon have re> 
covered their former equanimity ; but 
Mr. Samuel WiUdns and his friend 
beg^ to throw looks »( defiance upon 
the waistcoat and whiakers. And the 
waisteeat and whiskers, by way of 
intimating the slight degree in wliic^ 
they were affected by the looks afore- 
said, bestowed glances of increased 
adndratien upon Miss J'mima Ivins 
and friend. The concert and vande* 
villa concluded, they promenaded the 
gardens. The waistcoat and whiakers 
did the same; and made divers re- 
marks complimentary to the ankles of 
Miss J'mima Ivins and friend, in an 
audible tone. At length, not satisfied 
with t he se nnmeroae atrocities, they 
actually came np and asked Miss 



•Tmima Ivina^and ItCss Jemima hnm^ 
friend to dance, without tmkiny as 
more notice of Mr. Sanrael WilkiD% 
and Miss J'mima Ivina'a friend's yeong 
man, than if they wan nobady I 

«What do you mean by Os^ 
aoeundiel!" exdaimed Mr. Samml 
Wilkins, grasping tiba gU^knebbed 
dn ao c ane firmly in hia right head. 
« What 's the matter with pom, ym 
little humbug!" replied the whiskm; 
" How dare yon insult me and my 
friend ! " inquired the frimid's young 
man. <* Youandyonrfriendbehsmdr 
responded the waistcoat. ^Takemst,* 
exdaimed Mr. Samaal Wykins. The 
ferrule of the gUt-knobbed dwoB Piae 
waa visible for an instant, and then 
the li^ of the variegated lamps ahsae 
bristly upon it as it whirled into the 
air, cane and all. ** Give ii him,*' said 
the waistcoait ^Horficer ! " scMmed 
the ladies. Miss J'mima Ivias's bea% 
and the friend's young man, lay gasp* 
ing en tiie gravel, ami the waisteeat 
and whiskers were seen na more. 

Miss J'mima Ivins and friend being 
consdons that the affiragr was in aa 
slight degree attributable to them- 
selveB, of course went into hysteriei 
fer&with ; dedaced themaehres tbe 
most injured of wobssd ; exdaimed, m 
incoherent ravings, that they had been 
suspected — ^wrongfidly suapeeted— oh ! 
that they should ever have lived to sm 
the day — and so forth ; anfleved a ra> 
lapse every time they opened their 
eyes and saw their unfostnnate Kttfo 
admirers ; and were carried to tiicir 
respeotlve abodes in a hnekney-eoach, 
and a state of insensibility, eon^ouBdM 
of ahxub, sherry, and excitement. 
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THB PAELOUR OAATOR. 



Ws had been, loonging one eyexung^ 
down Oxford.«treet» Holbom, Cheap- 
ade, Colemaa-street^ Finsbury-sqaarey 
and ao on, with the intention of return- 
ing westward, by Pentonyille and the 
New-roady when we began to le^ rather 
thiratr, and diapeeed to rest for five or 
tenmmntew. So»we turned back towards 
an old, quiet^decent public-house, which 
we remembered to have passed but a 
moment before (it was not far from the 
City-road), for the purpose of aohusmg 
oanelf wiUi a gUuu of ala The house 
was 'none of your stuccoed, French- 
poliahedy iUumioated pahiees^ but a 
modest public-house of the old school^ 
with & little old bar, and a little old 
landlord, who, with a wife and daughter 
of the same pattern^ was comfortably 
seated in the bar aforesaid — a snug 
little room with a cheerful fire, pro- 
tected by a large screen : from behind 
which the young lady emerged on our 
repreaenting our incUnatkui for a glass 
of ale. 

^ WoD*t you walk into the parlour, 
sir t*' said the young lady, in seductive 
tones. 

** Yon had better walk into the par- 
lour, sir," said the little old landlord, 
throwing his chair back, and looking 
round one side of the screen, to surrey 
our appearance. 

^ You had much better step into the 
parlour, sir," said the Uttle old lady, 
popping out her head, on the other side 
of the screen. 

We cast a slight glance around, as if 
to express our ignorance of the locality 
so much recommended. The little old 
landlord obsenred it; bustled out of 
the small door of the small bar ; and 
forthwith ushered us into the parlour 
itself. 

It was an ancient, dark-looking room, 
with oaken wainscoting, a sand^ floor, 
and & high mantelpiece. The walls 
were ornamented with three or four 



old coloured prints in black frame%. 
each print representing a naval engage- 
ment, with a couple of men-o^-war 
banging away at each other most vigor- 
ously, while anotiier vessel or two were 
blowing up in the distance, and the 
foreground presented a miscellaneous 
collection of broken masts and blue 
legs sticking up out of the water. De* 
pending from the ceiling in the centre 
of the room,^ere a gas-light and 
bell-pull V on each side were three or 
four long narrow tables, behind which 
was a thickly-planted row of those 
slippery,, shiny-looking wooden chairs^ 
I>eGuliar to hostelries of this description. 
The monotonous appearance of the 
sanded boards was reUeved by an occa- 
sional spittoon ; and a triangular pile 
of those useful articles adorned the two 
upper comers of the apartment 

At the furthest table, nearest the 
fire, witii his face towards the door at 
the bottom of the room, sat a stoutish 
man of about forty, whose short, stiff, 
black hair curled dosely round a broad 
high forehead, and a face to which 
something besides water and exercise 
had communicated a rather inflamed 
appearance. He was smoking a cigar, 
with his eyes fixed on the ceuing, and 
had Uiat confident oracular air which 
marked him as the leading politician, 
general authority, and universal anec- 
dote-relater, of Uie place. He had evi- 
dently just delivered himself of some- 
thing very weighty; for theremiunder 
of the company were puffing at tiieir 
respective pipes and cigars in a kind 
of solemn abstraction, as if quite over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the 
subject recently under disauBsion. 

On his ri^t hand sat an elderly 
gentlem^ with a white head, and 
broad-brunmed brown hat; on his 
left, a sharp-nosed light-haired man in 
a brown surtout reaching nearly to his 
heels, who took a wluff at hia ^v^^vdA. 
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an admiring glance at the red-faced 
man, alternately. 

« Very extraordinary ! ** said the 
light'haired man after a pause of fiyc 
minutes. A murmur of assent ran 
through the company. 

^ Not at all extraordinary — ^not at 
all," said the red-faced man, awakening 
suddenly from his reyerie, and turning 
upon the light-haired man^ the moment 
he had spoken. 

" Why should it be extraordinary t 
— why is it extraordinary ? — prove it 
to be extraordinary !*' 

" Oh, if you come to that — " said the 
light-haired man, meekly. 

" Come to that ! " ejao^lated the man 
with the red face; *' but we mmt come 
to that We stand, in these times, upon 
a calm elevation of intellectual attain- 
ment, and not in the dark recess of 
mental deprivation. Proof, is what I 
require — proof, and not assertions, in 
these stirring times. Every gen'lem'n 
that knows me, knows what was the 
nature and effect of my observations, 
when it was in the contemplation of 
the Old-street Suburban Representa- 
tive Discovery Society, to recommend 
a candidate for that place in Cornwall 
there — I forget the name of it. * Mr. 
Snobee,' said Mr. Wilson, ' is a fit and 
proper person to represent the borough 
m Parliament' 'Prove it,* says I. 

* He is a friend to Reform,' says Mr. 
Wilson. * Prove it,' says I. * The 
abolitionist of tlie national debt, the 
unflinching opponent of pensions, tlie 
uncompromising advocate of the negro, 
the reducer of sinecures and the dura- 
tion of Parliaments ; the extender of 
nothing but the suffrages of the 
people,* says Mr. Wilson. * Prove it,* 
says I. * His acts prove it,* says he. 

* Prove them,* says I. 

"And he could not prove them," 
said the red-faced man, looking round 
triumphantly ; "and the borough 
didn't have him ; and if you carried 
this principle to Uie full extent, you 'd 
have no debt, no pensions, no sinecures, 
no negroes, np nothing. And then, 
standing upon an elevation of intel- 
Jectual Attainment^ and having reached 
ibe summit of popvdBT prosperity, ;fo\i 



might bid defiance to the nations of 
the earth, &nd erect yourselves in 
the proud confidence of wisdom and 
superiority. This is my argument— 
this always has been my argument— 
and if I was a Member of Uie House 
of Commons to-morrow, I 'd make 'em 
shake in their shoes with it" And tiie 
red-faced man, having struck the table 
very hard wiUi his clenched fist, to 
add weight to the declaration, smoked 
away like a brewery. 

" Well ! " said the sharp-nofied man, 
in a very slow and soft voice, address- 
ing the company in general, " I alwajs 
do say, that of all the gentlemen I have 
the pleasure of meeting in this room, 
there is not one whose conrersation I 
like to hear so much as Mr. Rogers's 
or who is such improving company." 

" Improving company ! " said Mr. 
Rogers, for that, it seemed, was the name 
of the red-faced man, " You may say I am 
improving company, for I 've improved 
you all to some purpose ; though as to 
my conversation being as my friend 
Mr. Ellis here describes it, that is not 
for me to say anything about Yon, 
gentlemen, are the best judges on that 
point ; bnt this I will say, when I came 
into this parish, and first used this 
room, ten years ago, I don*t believe 
there was one man in it, who knew he 
was a slave — and now you all know it, 
and writhe under it Inscribe that 
upon my tomb, and I am satisfied." 

" Why, as to inscribing it on your 
tomb,'* said a little greengrocer with 
a chubby face, "of course you can 
have anything chalked up, as yon 
likes to pay for, so far as it relates to 
yourself and your affairs ; but, when 
you come to talk about slares, and 
that there abuse, you 'd better keep it 
in the family, 'cos I for one don't like 
to be called them uames^ night after 
night.** 

** You are a slave,'* said the red- 
faced man, " and the most pitiable of 
all slaves." 

" Werry hard if I am," interrupted 

the greengrocer, "for I got no good 

out of the twenty million that was 

paid for 'mancipation, any how.*^ 

A willing slave/' ejaculated tlte 
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red-faced man, getting more red with 
eloquence, and contradiction — ** re- 
signing the dearest birthright of your 
cMldren — neglecting the sacred call of 
Liberty — who, standing imploringly 
before you, appeals to the warmest 
feelings of your heart, and points to 
your helpless infants but in vain." 

^ Prove it,** said the greengrocer. 

^ Prove it I ** sneered the man with 
the red-face. *^ What 1 bending be- 
neath the yoke of an insolent and 
factious oligarchy ; bowed down by 
the domination of cruel laws ; groan- 
ing beneath tyranny and oppression 
on every hand, at every side, and in 
every comer. Prove it? — ** The 
red-fsced man abruptly broke off, 
sneered melo-dramatically, and buried 
his countenance and his indignation 
together, in a quart pot 

*< Ah, to be sure, Mr. Rogers," said 
a stout broker in a large waistcoat, 
who had kept his eyes fixed on this 
luminary all the time he was speaking. 
<' Ah, to be sure," said the broker 
with a sigh, *< that 's the poinf 

^ Of course, of course," said divers 
members of the company, ^o under- 
stood almost as much ab9ut the matter 
as the broker himself. 

^ You had better let him alone, 
Tommy,"* said the broker, by way of 
advice to the little greengrocer, ^ he 
can tell what's o*clock by an eight-day, 
without looking at the minute hand, 
he can. Try it on, on some other 
suit ; it won't do wi^ him, Tommy." 

^ What is a man 1 '* continued the 
red-faced specimen of the species, 
jerking his hat indignantly from its 
peg on the wall. << What is an Eng- 
lishman i Is he to be trampled upon 
by every oppressor! Is he to be 
knocked down at everybody's bidding ! 
What 's freedom ? Not a standing 
army. What's a standing army! 
Not freedom. What 's general happi- 
ness ! Not universal misery. Liberty 
ain't the window-tax, is it ! The 
Lords ain*i the Commons, are they ! " 
And the red-faced man, gradually 



bursting into a radiating sentence, in 
which such adjectives as ^ dastardly," 
"oppressive," "violent," and "san- 
guinary," formed the most conspicuous 
words, knocked his hat indignantly 
over his eyes, left the room, and 
slammed the door after him. 

" Wonderful man ! " said he of the 
sharp nose. 

" Splen<Ud speaker ! " added the 
broker. 

** Great power ! " said every body 
but the greengrocer. And as they 
said it, the whole party shook their 
heads mysteriously, and ine by one 
retired, leaving us alone in the old 
parlour. 

If we had followed the established 
precedent in all such instances, we 
should have fallen into a fit of musing, 
without delay. The ancient appear- 
ance of the room — ^the old panelling of 
the wall — the chimney blackened with 
smoke and age — would have carried 
us back a hundred years at least, and 
we should have gone dreaming on, 
until the pewter-pot on the table, or 
the little beer-chiller on the fire, had 
started into life, and addressed to us a 
long story of days gone by. But, by 
some means or other, we were not in 
a ronumtic humour ; and although we 
tried very hard to invest the fumitm*e 
with vitality, it remained perfectly 
unmoved, obstinate, and sullen. Being 
thus reduced to the unpleasant neces- 
sity of musing about ordinary matters, 
our thoughts reverted to the red-faced 
man, and his oratorical display. 

A numerous race are these red- 
faced men ; there is not a parlour, 
or dub-room, or benefit society, or 
humble party of any kind, without 
its red-fMsed man. Weak-pated dolts 
they are, and a great deal of mischief 
they do to their cause, however good. 
So, just to hold a pattern one up, to 
know the others by, we took his like- 
ness at once, and put him in here. 
And that is the reason why we have 
written this paper. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THB HOBPTTAL PATIBNT. 



Ik oar rambles through the streets of 
London after evening has set in, we 
often pause beneath the windows of 
some public hospital, and picture to 
ourself the gloomy and mournful scenes 
that are passing within. The sudden 
moving of a taper as its feeble ray 
shoots froi^ window to window, until 
its light gradually disappears, as 
if it were carried farther back into the 
room to the bedside of some suffering 
patient, is enough to awaken a whole 
crowd of reflections ; the mere glim- 
mering of the low-burning hunps, 
which, when aU other habitations are 
wrapped in darkness and slumber, 
denote the chamber where so many 
forms are writhing with pain, or wast- 
ing with disease, is sufficient to eheck 
the most boisterous merriment. 

Who can tell the anguish of those 
weary hours, when the only sound the 
sick man hears, is the disjointed wan- 
derings of some feverish slumberer 
near him, the low moan of pain, or 
perhaps the muttered, long-forgotten 
prayer of a dying man! Who, but 
they who have felt it, can imagine 
the sense of looeliness and desolation 
which must be the portion of those 
who in the hour of dangerous illness 
are left to be tended by strangers ; 
for what hands, be they ever so gentle, 
can wipe the clammy brow, or smooth 
the reinless bed, like those of mother, 
wife, or child I 

Impressed with these thoughts, we 
have turned away, through the neariy- 
deserted streets ; and the sight of the 
few miserable creatures still hovering 
about them, has not tended tQ lessen 
the pain which such medUtations 
awaken. The hospital is a refuge 
and resting-place for hundreds, who 
but for such institutions must die in 
the streets and doorways ; but what 
ean be the feelings of some outcasts 
%rbeD they are stretched on the bed 



of sickness with searoely a kope ef 
recovery ! The wreiehed wnamn who 
lingers about the pavemeot, hours 
after midnight, ana the misenUe 
shadow of a man — the ghastly mok 
nant that want and drunkeimeas have 
left — which crouehes beneath a wis- 
dow-ledge, to sleep where there is 
some shelter from the xain, have litds 
to bind them to life, but what hate 
they to look back upon, in doitb! 
What are the unwonted eomfbrts of s 
roof and a bed, to them, when the 
recollections of a whole life of dtiba8»> 
meat stalk before them ; when repent* 
ance seems a mockery, and jobdw 
oomes too late! 

About a twelvemontii ago, as we 
were strolling through Covent gardes, 
(we had been thinking about these 
things overnight) we were attracted 
by the veiy prepossessing mppnnaiot 
of a pickpocket, who having dedined 
to take the trouble of walking to the 
Police-office, on the ground that be 
hadn't the slightest wish to go there 
at aU, was bemg conveyed thither in 
a wheelbaiTow, to the huge deh^ of 
a crowd. 

Somehow, we nevsr can resist jois- 
ing a crowd, so we turned back with 
the mob, and entered the offiee, io 
company with our friend the {Hck* 
pocket, a couple of policemen, and ai 
many dirty-faced spectators as eoold 
squeese their way in. 

There was a powerful, iU-tookin| 
young fdlow at the bar, who vn 
undeigoing an examination, on tk^ 
very common charge of having, os 
the previous night, ill-treatod&woDBD, 
with whom he lived in some court hard 
by. Several witnesses bore testimssy 
to acts of the grossest bmtaii^ ; s^ 
a oertifioate was read from the hoosB' 
surgeon of a neighbouring hospitoli 
describing the nature of the injunes 
the woman had received, and inti- 
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mating thst her reooyery was ex- 
tremely doabtiul. 

Some question appeared to hare 
bee* raind about the identity of the 
priaoner ; for when it was agreed tiiat 
ti» two magistrates riiould yint the 
hospital at ^ht o'doek that eveniag, 
ko taisa her deposition, it was settled 
9»t ^e man should be taken there 
ilso. He tamed paie at this, and 
we saw him clench the bar very 
bard when the order was given. He 
Rraa remored directly afterwards, aod 
lie spoke not a word. 

We felt an irrepressible curiosity to 
iritiiess this interview, although it is 
hvrd to tell why, at this instant, for we 
Imew it most be a painful one. It 
wtm no very difficult matter for us 
to gain permission, and we obtained 
it. 

The prisoner, and the officer who 
lad him in custody, were already at 
iie hospital when we reached it, and 
iraiting the arrival of the magisU*ates 
n a small room below stairs. The 
nan was handcuifed, and his hat was 
>ulled forward over his eyes. It was 
!asy to see, though, by the white- 
less of his countenance, and the con- 
itant twitching of the muscles of his 
ace, that he dreaded what was to 
M>me. After a short interval, the 
nagistrates and clerk were bowed in 
}y the house-surgeon and a couple of 
foung men who smelt very strong of 
tobacco- smoke — they were introduced 
is " dressers" — and after one magis- 
Tate had complained bitterly of the 
x>ld, and the other of the alMsence of 
iny news in the evening paper, it was 
innoimced that the patient was pre- 
pared ; and we were conducted to the 
'casualty ward" in which she was 
lying. 

The dim light which burnt in the 
rpacious room, increased rather than 
liminished the ghastly appearance of 
lie hapless creatures in the beds, 
vhich were ranged in two long rows 
m either side. In one bed, lay a child 
mveloped in bandages, with its body 
lalf consumed by fire ; in another, a 
emale, rendered hideous by some 
ireadful accident, was wildly beating 



her cleadMd fists on the cover- 
let, in pain ; on a third, there lay 
stretched a young girl, apparently in 
the heavy stupor often the immediate 
pivearsor of death : her face was 
stained with blood, and her breast 
and anns were bound up in folds of 
Hnen. Two or three of tiie beds were 
empty, and their recent oeeupants 
were sitting beside them, but with 
faces so wan, and eyes so bright and 
glassy, that it was fearful to meet 
their gase. On every fftce was 
stamped the eapressiom of anguish and 
suffering. 

The object of the visit, was lying at 
the upper eod of the room, ^e was 
a fine yoong woman of about two or 
three and twenty. Her long black 
hair which had been hastily cut from 
near the wounds on her head, streamed 
over the pillow in jagged and matted 
locks. Her face bore deep marks of 
the ill-usage she had received : her 
hand was pressed upon her side, as if 
her chief pain were there ; her breath- 
ing was short and heavy ; and it was 
plain to see that she was dying fast. 
She murmured a few words in reply to 
the magistrate's inquiry whether she 
was in great pain ; and, having been 
raised on the pillow by the nurse, 
looked vacantly upon the strange 
countenances that surrounded her 
bed. The magistrate nodded to the 
officer, to bring the man forward. He 
did so, and stationed him at the bed- 
side. The girl looked on, with a wild 
and troubled expression of face ; but 
her sight was dim, and slie did not 
know him. 

" Take off his hat," said the magis- 
trate. The officer did as he was 
desired, and the man's features were 
disclosed. 

The girl started up, with an energy 
quite preternatural ; the fire gleamed 
in her heavy eyes, and the blood 
rushed to her pale and sunken cheeks. 
It was a convulsive effort. She fell 
back upon her pillow, and covering 
her scarred and bruised face with her 
hands, burst into tears. The man 
cast an anxious look towards her, but 
otherwise appeaxedi "wVOX^ xooskss^^^. 
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After a brief pause the nature of their 
errand was explained, and the oath 
tendered. 

** Oh, no, gentlemen," said the girl, 
raising herself once more, and folding 
her luAds together ; '* no, gentlemen, 
for God's sake ! I did it myself — ^it 
yns nobody's fault — it was an accident. 
He didn't hurt me ; he wouldn't for all 
the world. Jack, dear Jack, you know 
you wouldn't I " 

Her sight was fast failing her, and 
her hand groped over the bedclothes 
in search of his. Brute as the man 
was, he was not prepared for this. He 
turned his face from the bed, and 
sobbed. The girl's colour changed, 
and her breathing grew more diffi- 
cult. She was evidently dying. 

<< We respect the feelings which 
prompt you to this/* said the gentleman 
who had spoken first, '*but let me 



warn you, not to persist in what yon 
know to be untrue, until it is too late. 
It cannot save him." 

** Jack," murmured the girl, laying 
her hand upon his arm, ** they shall 
not persuade me to swear yoor life 
away. He didn't do it, gentlemen. He 
never hurt me.*' She g^rasped his 
arm tightly, and added, in a broken 
whisper, '' I hope God Aknigfaty will 
forgive me all the wrong I have done^ 
and the life 1 have led. Grod bless 
you. Jack. Some kind gentleman take 
my love to my poor old father. Five 
years ago, he said he wished I had died 
a child. Oh, 1 wish I had ! I wish I 
had!" 

The nurse bent over the girl i<ff 
a few seconds, and then di«w the 
sheet over her lace. It covered s 
corpse. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE MISPLACED ATTACHMEirT OF MB. JOHN DOUNCE. 



If we bad to make a classification of 
society, there are a particular kind of 
men whom we should immediately set 
down under the head of ** Old Boys ;" 
and a column of most extensive dimen- 
sons the old boys would require. To 
what precise causes the rapid advance 
of old boy population is to be traced, we 
are unable to detormine. It would be 
an interesting and curious speculation, 
but, as we have not sufficient space to 
devote to it here, we simply state the 
fiEu:t that the numbers of the old boys 
have been gradually augmenting within 
the last few years, and that they are 
at this moment alarmingly on the 
increase. 

Upon a general review of the sub- 
ject, and without considering it 
minutely in detail, we should be dis- 
posed to subdivide the old boys into 
two distinct classes — the gay old boys, 
and the steady old boys. The gay old 
boys, are paunchy M men in the dis- 
guise of young ones, who frequent the 
Quadrant and Regent-street in the 
day-time : the theatres (especially 
theatres under lady management) at 
night ; and who assume all the foppish- 
ness and levity of boys, without the 
excuse of youth or inexperience. The 
steady old boys are certain i^out old 
gentlemen of clean appearance, who are 
always to be seen in the same taverns, 
at the same hours every evening, 
smoking and drinking in the same 
company. 

There was once a fine collection of 
old boys to be seen round the circular 
table at Offle/s every night, between 
the hours of half-past eight and half- 
past eleven. We have lost sight of 
them for some time. There were, and 
mayiM still, for aught we know, two 
splendid specimens in full blossom at 
toe Rainbow Tavern in Fleet-street, 
who always used to sit in the box 
nearest the fire-place, and smoked 



long cherry-stick pipes which went 
under the table, with the bowls rest- 
ing on the floor. Grand old boys 
they were — fat, red-faced, white- 
headed, old fellows — always there — 
one on one side the table, and tlie 
other opposite — puffing and drinking 
away in great state. 'Every body 
knew them, and it was supposed by 
some people that they were both 
immortal. 

Mr. John Dounce was an old boy 
of the latter class (we don*t mean im- 
mortal, but steady), a retired glove 
and braces maker, a widower, resident 
with three daughters — all grown up, 
and all unmarried — in Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane. He was a short, 
round, large-faced, tubbish sort of 
man, with a broad-brimmed hat, and 
a square coat ; and had that grave, 
but confident, kind of roll, peculiar to 
old boys in general. Regular as clock- 
work — breakfast at nine— dress and 
tittivate a little — down to the Sir 
Somebody's Head — glass of ale and 
the paper — come back agiun, and take 
daughters out for a walk — dinner 
at three— glass of grog and pipe— < 
nap — tea — ^Uttle walk — Sir Somebody's 
Head again — capital house— delight^ 
ful evenings. There were Mr. Harris 
the law-stationer, and Mr. Jennings, 
the robe-maker ^two jolly young fel- 
lows like .himself), and Jones, the 
barrister's clerk — rum fellow that 
Jones — capital company — full of anec- 
dote ! — and there they sat every night 
till lust ten minutes before twelve, 
drinking their brandy-and-water, and 
smoking their pipes, and telling stories, 
and enjoying themselves with a kind 
of solenm joviality particularly 
edifying. 

Sometimes Jones would pvopose a 
half-price visit to Drury Lame or 
Covent Garden, to see two acto of a 
five-act pU^fUidL ikii«N« IwNft^^e^WK^ ^ 
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or a ballet, on which occarions the 
whole four of them went together ; 
none of your hurrying and nonsense, 
but having their brandy-and-water 
first, comfortably, and ordering a steak 
and some oysters for their supper 
against they came back, and then 
walking coolly into the pit, when the 
''msh" had gone in, as all sensible 
people do, and did when Mr. Dounoe 
was a young man, except when the 
celebrated Master Betty was at the 
height of his popularity, and then, sir, 
— Aen — Mr. Donnce perfectly well 
remembered getting a holiday from 
business ; and going to the pit doors at 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
waiting there, till six in the afternoon, 
with some sandwiches in a pocket- 
handkerchief and some wine in a phial ; 
and fainting after all, with the heat 
and fatigue before the play began ; in 
which situation he was lifted out of 
the pit, into one of the dress boxes, sir, 
by five of the finest women <i4 that 
day, sir, who compasmonated his 
mtuation and administered restoratives, 
and sent a black servant, six foot 
high, in bhie and silver livery, next 
morning with their compliments, and 
to know how he found himself, sir — by 
G — ! Between the acts Mr. Dounce 
and Mr. Harris, and Mr. Jennines, 
used to stand up, and look round the 
house, and Jones — knowing fellow 
that Jones — knew everybody — pointed 
«mt the fashionable and celebrated 
lady So-and-So in the boxes, at the 
mention of whose name Mr. Dounce, 
after brushing up his hair, and ad> 
justing his neekkerchief, would 
inspect the aforesaid lady So-and-So 
through an immense glass, and remark, 
either, that she was a ** fine woman — 
very fine woman, indeed," or that 
^ there might be a little more of her, 
— eh, Jones ! " just aa the ease night 
happen to be. When the dancing 
began, John Dounee and the other 
old boys were partieolarly anxious to 
see what was going forward oa the 
stage, and Jones— wieked dog that 
Jones — ^whi^red httle critical re- 
mMrks into the ears of John Dounce, 
which John Dounce retailed to Mr. 



Harris and Mr. Harris to Mr. Jen- 
nings ; and then they all four laughed, 
until the tears ran down, out of their 
eyes. 

When the curtain fell, they walked 
back together, two and two, to the 
steaks and oysters ; and when they 
came to the seeond glass of brandy- 
and-water, Jones — ^lK>axin|^ scamp, that 
Jones— used to reeouit bow he had 
observed a lady in white Heathen, ia 
one of the pit boxes, gazing intsolfy 
on Mr. Dounee aU the evening, and 
how he had caught Mr. Dounce, wbto- 
ever he thought no one was lookiiig at 
him, bestowing^ ardent looks of inlenH 
devotion on die lady in retom ; an 
which Mr. Harris and Mr. JcnningB 
used to laugh very heartify, and Jeha 
Dounee more heartily than either cf 
them, acknowledging, however, that 
the time had been when he mipiU havt 
done sach things ; upon which Mr. 
Jones used to poke him in the ribs, 
and tell hira he had been a sad dog in 
his time, wliieh John Doimcse, with 
chuckles confessed. And after Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Jennings had prefemd 
their daims to the chsjracter of having 
been sad dogs toe, they separated har- 
moniously, and trotted home. 

Tlie de«»ees of Fate, and the meam 
by which they are brought about, are 
mysterious and iascnrtable. John 
Dounce had led this life for twenty 
years and upwards, without wish for 
change, or care for varwty, when hii 
whole social 83r8tem was soddoiljr 



upset, and turned completely topsy- 



turvy — not by an earthquake, or 
other dreadful convulsion of 
as the reader would be inclined to sup- 
pose, but by the simple agency of as 
oyster ; and thus it happened. 

Mr. John Dounce was retaraing 
one night from the Sir Somebody's 
Head, to his reaidenoe in Canitor> 
street — not tipsy, but rather rxritfd, 
for it was Mr. Jennings's birthday, 
and they had had a braee of partridgea 
for supper, and a brace of extra ^ 
afterwards, and Jones bad been 
than ordinaryy anmsing — ^wfaen hit 
eyes rested on a newly-opened oystir- 
\fkv^, on. a ma^inificent scale, with 
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B laid, one deep, in circular 
marble banna in the windows, togeUier 
with little itmnd barrels of oysters 
directed to Lbrds and Baronets, and 
Colooela and CaptainSyin every part 
of the habitable globe. 

Behind the natiTes were the barrels, 
and behind the barrels was a young 
lady of about fire-and^twenty, all in 
htaey and all alone — splendid erefttore, 
ehanning face, and lovely figure ! It 
is di£Senlt to say whether Mr. John 
Dowaoe's red countenance, illuminated 
as it was by the flickering gas-light in 
tfie window before which he paused, 
excited the lady's risibility, or whether 
a natmnd exuberance of animal spirits 
proved too much for that staidneas of 
demeanour which the forma of society 
zmthcr dictatoriaily prescribe. But 
certain it is, that the lady smiled ; then 
pot her finger upon her lip, with a 
striking recollection of what was due 
to hera^ ; and finally retired, in 
oystsr-hke bashfulness, to the very 
baek of the counter. The sad-dog sort 
of feeling came strongly upon John 
I>ounce : he lingered — ^the lady in 
bine made no sign. He coughed — still 
she came not. He entered the shop. 

^Can you open me an oyster, my 
dear ! " said Mr. John Dounce. 

** Dare say I can, sir," replied the 
lady in blue, with playfulness. 
And Mr. John Dounce eat one oys- 
ter, and then looked at the young 
lady, and then eat another, and then 
squeezed the young lady's hand as she 
was opening the third, and so forth, 
until he had devoured a dozen of those 
at eightpence in less than no time. 

«Can you open me half-a-dozen 
more, my dear I " inquired Mr. John 
Dounce. 

"I'll see what I can do for you, 
air," replied the young lady in blue, 
even more bewitchingly than before ; 
and Mr. John Dounce ate half-a-dozen 
more of those at eightpence. 

** Yon couldn't numage to get me a 
glass of brandy-and-water, my dear, I 
suppose 1 " said Mr. John Dounce, 
when he had finished the oysters : in a 
tone which clearly implied his sup- 
position that she could. 



' I '11 see, 8ir,^said the young lady i 
and away dM ran out of the shop, and 
down the street, her long anbnm 
ringlets shaking in the wind in the 
most enchanting manner ; and back 
she came again, tripping over the eoal- 
cellar lids Uke a whipfHUg-top, witii a 
tumbler of brandy-and-water, ^diidi 
Mr. John Dounce insisted on her 
taking a share of, as it was reguhur 
ladies* grog— hot, strong, sweet, and 
plenty of it. 

So, the young lady sat down with 
Mr. John Dounce, in a little red box 
with a green curtain, and took a small 
sip of the brandy.«nd-water, and a 
small look at Mr. John Dounce, and 
then turned her head away, and went 
through various other serio-panto- 
mimic fascinations, which forcibly 
reminded Mr. John Dounce of the 
first time he courted his first wife, 
and which made him feel more affec- 
tionate than ever ; in pursuance of 
which affection, and actuated by which 
feeling, Mr. John Dounce sounded the 
young lady on her matrimonial engage- 
ments, when the young lady deoMd 
having formed any such engagements 
at all — she couldn't abear the men, 
they were such deceivers ; thereupon 
Mr. John Dounce inquired whether 
this sweeping condemnation was meant 
to include oUier than very young men ; 
on which tiie young lady blushed 
deeply — at least she turned away her 
head, and said Mr. John Dounce had 
made her blush, so of course she did 
blush — and Mr. John Dounce was a 
long time drinking the brandy-and- 
water ; and, at last, John Dounce 
went home to bed, and dreamed of his 
first wife, and his second \^4fe, and 
the young lady, and partridges, and 
oysters, and brandy-and-water, and 
disinterested attachments. 

The next morning, John Dounce 
was rather feverish with the extra 
brandy-and-water of the previous 
night ; and, partly in the hope of cool- 
ing himself with an oyster, and partly 
with the view of ascertaining whether 
he owed the young lady any thing, or 
not, went back to the oyster-sho^. If 
the young \aAy V»A w^\»eMCfc^\i^»»5cS»iw. 
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hy night, she was perfectly irresistible 
by day ; and, from this time forward, 
a change came over the spirit of John 
Doonce's dream. He bought shirt- 
pins ; wore a ring on liis third 
finger ; read poetry ; bribed a cheap 
miniature-painter to perpetrate a faint 
resemblance to a youthful face, with a 
curtain over his head, six large books 
in the background, and an open 
country in the distance (this he called 
his portrait) ; ** went on" altogether 
in such an uproarious manner, that 
the three Miss Dounces went off on 
small pensions, he having made the 
tenement in Cursitor-street too warm 
to contain them ; and in short, com- 
ported and demeaned himself in every 
respect like an unmitigated old 
Saracen, as he was. 

As to his ancient friends, the other 
old boys, at the Sir Somebody's Head, 
he dropped off from them by gradual 
degrees ; for, even when he did go 
there, Jones — vulgar fellow that Jones 
— persisted in asking ** when it was to 
be !" and *^ whether he was to have any 
gloves !" together with other inquiries 



of an equally offensive nature: at 
which not only Harris laughed, but 
Jennings abo ; so, he cut the two, alto- 
gether, and attached himself solely to 
the blue young lady at the smart 
oyster- shop. 

Now comes the moral of the story— 
for it has a moral after alL The last 
mentioned young lady, baring derived 
sufficient profit and emolument from 
John Dounce's attachment, not ooly 
refused, when matters came to a crisia, 
to take him for better for worse, but 
expressly declared, to use her own 
forcible words, tliat she '^wouldn't 
have him at no price ; " and John 
Dounce, having lost his old friends, 
alienated his relations, and rendered 
himself ridiculous to everybody, made 
offers successively to a schoolmistress, 
a landlady, a feminine tobacconist, and a 
housekeeper ; and, being directly re- 
jected by each and every of them, was 
accepted by his cook, wiUi whom he 
now lives, a henpecked husband, a 
melancholy monument of antiquated 
misery, and a living warning to all 
uxorious old boys. 
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THK MISIAKKN MILLIIfKB. ▲ TALE OF AMBITION. 



Miss Amelia Martin was palo^ tallish, 
thiD, and two-and-thirty — what ill. 
natiired people would call plain, and 
police reports interesting. She was a 
milliner and dresraiaker, living on 
her business and not above it. If you 
had been a young lady in service, and 
bad wanted Miss Martin/is a greatmany 
joane ladies in service did, you would 
just have stepped up, in Uie evening, 
to number forty-seven, Drummond- 
street, Greorge-street, Euston-square, 
and after casting your eye on a brass 
door-plate, one foot ten by one and a 
half, ornamented with a great brass 
knob at each of the four comers, and 
bearing the inscription "Miss Martin; 
millinery and dreasmaking, in all its 
branches ; " you 'd just have knocked 
two loud knocks at Uie street-door ; 
and dowQ would have come Miss 
Martin herself, in a merino gown of 
the newest fashion, black velvet brace- 
lets on the genteelest principle, and 
other little elegances of the most 
approved description. 

If Miss Martin knew the young 
lady who called, or if the young lady 
who called had been recommended by 
any other young lady whom Miss Mar- 
tin knew. Miss Martin would forthwiUi 
show her upstairs into the two pair 
liont, and chat she would — m> kind, 
and so comfortable — it really wasn't 
like a matter of business, she was so 
Ixiendly ; and, then Miss Martin, after 
contemplating the figure and general 
appearance of the young lady in ser- 
vice with great apparent admiration, 
would say how well she would look, 
to-be-sure, in a low dress with short 
sleeves : made very full in the skirts, 
with four tucks in the bottom ; to which 
the young lady in service would reply 
in tenns expressive of her entire con- 
eurrence in the notion, and of the vir- 
tuous indignation with which she 
refleeted on the tyranny of '^ Missis," 



who would'nt allow a young girl to wear 
a short sleeve of an artemoou — no, nor 
nothing smarts not even a pair of ear- 
rings ; let alone hiding people's heads 
of hair under tliem frightful caps. At 
the termination of this complaint. 
Miss Amelia Martin would distantly 
suggest certain dark suspicions that 
some people were jealous on account 
of their own daughters, and were 
obliged to keep their servants* charms 
under, for fear they should get married 
first, which was no uncommon circum- 
stance — leastways she had known two 
or three young ladies in service, who 
had married a great deal better than 
their mississes, and they were not very 
good-looking either ; and then the 
young lady would inform Miss Martin, 
in confidence, that how one of tlieir 
young ladies was engaged to a young 
man and was a-going to be married, and 
Missis was so proud about it there was 
no bearing of her ; but how she needn't 
hold her head quite so high neither, 
for, after all, he was only a clerk. 
And, after expressing due contempt 
for clerks in general, and the engaged 
clerk in particular, and the highest 
opinion possible of themselves and 
each other, Miss Martin and the young 
lady in service would bid each other 
good night, in a friendly but perfectly 
genteel manner : and the one went 
back to her ** place,'* and the otlier, to 
her room on the second' floor front. 

There is no saying how long Miss 
Amelia Martin might have continued 
this course of life ; how extensive a 
connection she might have established 
among young ladies in service ; or 
what amount her demands upon their 
quarterly receipts might have ulti- 
mately attained, had not an unforeseen 
train of circumstances directed her 
thoughts to a sphere of action 
very difierent from dressmaking or 
millinery. 
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A friend of Miss Martin's who had 
long been keeping company with an 
ornamental painter and decorator's 
journeyman, at last consented (on 
being at last asked to do so) to name 
the day which would make the afore- 
said journeyman a happy husband. 
It was a Monday that was appointed 
for the celebration of the nuptials, and 
Miss Am^ia Martin was inrited^ among 
others, to honour the wedding-dinner 
with her presence. It was a charming 
party; Sinners' town the locality, and a 
front parlour the apartment. The 
omameotal painter and decorator*s 
journeyman, had taken a house — no 
lodgmgs nor rulgarity of that kind, 
but a house — four beautiiul rooms, and 
a delightful little washhouse at the end 
of ^e passage — ^wfaieh was the most 
convenient thing in the world, for the 
bridesmaids couJd sit in the front par- 
lour and receiye the company, and 
then run into the little wa^ihouse and 
see how the padding and boiled pork 
were getting on in the copper, and 
then pop back into the parlour again, 
as snug and comfortable as possible. 
And such a parlour as it was ! Beau> 
tiful Kidderminster carpet — six bran- 
new cane-bottomed stained chairs 
•r-three wine-glasses and a tumbler on 
each sidebowd — farmer> girl and 
iarmer^s boy <»i the mantelpiece: 
girl tombKng over a stile, and boy 
spitting himself, on the handle <^ a 
pitchfork — long white dimity cur- 
tains in the window — and, in short, 
every thing on the most genteel scale 
ilnaginaUe. 

Then, the dinner. There was baked 
leg of mutton at the top, boiled leg 
of mutton at the bottom, pair of 
fowls and leg of pork in the middle ; 
porter^pots at the comers ; pepper, 
mustard, and vinegar in the cen^ ; 
vegetables oo the floor; and plum> 
pudding and apple-pie and tartlets 
without number : to say nothing of 
cheese, and celery, and water-cresses, 
and all that sort of thing. As to the 
company ! Miss AnwUa Martin ber- 
s^ declared, on a subsequent ocoacion, 
tbat^ moeh as she had heard of the 
oTnamentAi paintcr^s joumeyiBan'a 



connexion, she never could have sup- 
posed it was half so genteeL There 
was his father, such a funny old gentle- 
man—and his mother, such a dear old 
lady — and his sister, such a chaiming 
girl — and his brother, such a manly- 
looking young man — with such a eye! 
But even all these were as nothing 
when compared with his muaeal 
firiends, Mr. and Mrs. Jennings RodoMi, 
from White Conduit, with whom ve 
ornamental painter's jounieymaB had 
been fortunate enough to eontnct aa 
intimacy while engaged in deeoratong 
die concert-room of that noble instk** 
tion. To hear them sing sepanialy, 
was divine, but when tiiey vol 
through the tragic d«et of *Red 
Ruffian, retire i** it waa, as Mi* 
Martin afterward remarked, «tkrifl- 
ing."* And why (as Mr. ivmSm^ 
Roddph observed) why were tb^ 
not engaged at one of the patent 
theatres I If he was to be toki Ihet 
their voices were not powerful cnoogh 
to fill the House, bis only reply wai, 
that he would Wk himself for anj 
amount to fiU RusseD-sqaare — a state- 
ment in whidi the oompaay, after 
hearing the duet, expressed ^eir fall 
belief ; so they aH said it was ahamefel 
treatment; and both Mr. and Mia 
Jennings Rodolph said it waa shaBt- 
fill too ; and Mr. Jennings Rodolph 
looked very serious, and said he knew 
who his malignant oppenenta were^ 
but they had better take care how fcr 
they went, for if they hrritated bin 
too mueh he had not quite made up his 
mind whether he wouldnH bring ^ 
subject before Parliament ; and tlwy all 
agreed that if 'ud serve *em quite r^^ 
and it was very proper that sucfa peojpl* 
should be made an example oC**^ Sa. 
Mr. Jennings Rodolph said he 'd thiak 
of it. 

When the eonversatioa reaoned ito 
former tone, Mr. Jennings Bedobk 
claimed his right to call upon a lady^ 
and the right being concedad, truled 
Miss Martin woald favour the ood- 
pany — a proposal whieh met with 
unanimous approbatieii^ w faaniuf 
Miss Martin, alter sondry besitaliBfi 
\ttrai tow^va^ with a 
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choko or two, and an latrodBctory 
deekzatiiiD that she was finghteaed to 
death to attempt it befbra suefa groat 
judges of the art, eommenoed a species 
«f treble chimipii^ contaiiuDg fre- 
quent allusions to some yoong gentle- 
man of the name of Hen-e-iy, wkh 
■1 oeeasional reference to madness 
and broken hearts. Mr. Jennings 
Bodoi^y frequently interropted the 
progress of the song, by ejacuht* 
ting << Beautifiil ! "— « Charming 1 "— 
« Brilliant ! "— « Oh I splendid," Ac. ; 
and at its dose the admiration of him- 
self, and his lady, knew no bonnds. 

"Did you ever bear so sweet a 
Toioe, my dear ! " inquired Mr. Jen- 
mnga Rodolph of Mr& Jennings 
Bodolph. 

<^ Never ; indeed I never did, love ;** 
naptied Mrs. Jennings Rodolph. 

" Don't yon think Miss Martin with 
a little cultivation, would be very Uke 
SignocaMarra Boni, my dear ! " asked 
Mr. Jennings Rodolph. 

" Jnst exactly the very thing that 
struck me, my love," answered Mrs. 
Jennings Rodolph. 

And thos the time passed away ; 
Mr. Jennix^ Rodolph played tunes 
on a walking-stiok, and then went 
bdund the parlour-door and gave his 
celebrated imitations of acton, edge- 
tooia, and animals ; Miss Martin sang 
several other songs with increased 
admiration every time ; and even the 
funny old gentleman began singing. 
His song had properly seven verses, 
but as he couldn't recollect more than 
the first one he sang that over, seven 
times, apparently very much to his 
own personal gratification. And then 
all the company sang tlie national 
anthem with national independence — 
each for himself, without reference to 
the other — and finally separated : all 
declaring thtkt they never had spent so 
pleasant an evening : and Miss Martin 
inwardly resolving to adopt the advice 
of Mr. Jennings Rodolph, and to 
** come out " without delay. 

Now, *• coming out," either in act- 
ing, or singing, or society, or facetious- 
ness, or au}* tiling else, is all very 
well, and remarkably pleasant to the 



individual principally eooeemed, if he 
or she can but manage to eome out 
with a burst, and being out, to keep 
oot, and not go in again ; bat, it does 
unfortunately happen that both con- 
smnmations are extremely difficult to 
accomplish, and that the ^fficnlties, of 
getting out at all in the first instance, 
and if you sormount them, of keefnng 
o«t in the second, are pretty much on 
a par, and no slight ones either — and 
so Miss Amelia Martin shortly dis- 
covered. It is a singnlar fact (there 
being ladies in the case) that Miss 
Amelia Martin's principal foible was 
vanity, and the leading eharacteristic 
of Mrs. Jennings Rodolph an attadi- 
ment to dress. Dismal wailings were 
heard to issue from the second floor 
front, of number forty-seven. Drunk- 
mond-street, George-street, Euston- 
square ; it was Miss Martin pract»ing. 
Half-soppressed murmurs disturbed 
the cafan dignity of the White Conduit 
orchestra at the commencement of the 
season. It was the appearance of Mrs. 
Jennings Rodolph in full dress, that 
occasioned them. Miss Bfartin studied 
incessantly — the practising was the 
consequence. Mrs. Jennings Rodolph 
taught gratuitously now and then— -the 
dresses were the result. 

Weeks passed away ; the White 
Coodoit season had begun, had pro- 
gressed, and was more than half over. 
The dressmaking business had fallen 
oif, from neglect ; and its profits had 
dwindled away almost imperceptibly. 
A benefit-night approached ; Mr. 
Jennings Rodolph yielded to the 
earnest solicitations of Miss Amelia 
Martin, and introduced her- personally 
to the *' comic gentleman " whose 
benefit it was. The comic gentleman 
was all smiles and blandness — he had 
composed a duet, expressly for the 
occasion, and Miss Martin should sing 
it witli him. The night arrived ; there 
was an immense room — ninety-seven 
sixpenn'ortlis of gin-and-water, thirty- 
two small glasses of brandy-and- 
water, five-and-twenty bottled ales, 
and forty-one neguses ; and tlie orna- 
mental painter's 'journeyman, with hia 
wife and a Biei\e<iV> evc^iX'^ ^"l \ki^«a;iaiKcv\r 
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ance^ were seated at one of the side- 
tables near the orchestra. The concert 
began. Song — sentunental — by a light- 
haired young gentleman in a blue coat, 
and bright basket buttons [applause]. 
Another song, doubtful, by another 
gentleman in another blue coat and 
more bright basket buttons — [in- 
creased applause] . Duet, Mr. Jennings 
Rodolph, and Mrs. Jennings Rodolph, 
*♦ Red Ruf&ui, retire ! '* — [great ap- 
plause]. Solo, Miss Julia Montague 
(positively on this occasion only) — '< I 
am a Friar " — [enthusiasm] . Original 
duet, comic — Mr. H. Taplin (the comic 
gentleman) and Miss Martin — <<The 
Time of Day.'* « Brayyo !— Bray vo I" 
cried the ornamental painter^s journey- 
man's party, as Miss Martin was grace- 
ftilly led in by the comic gentleman. 
" Go to work, Harry," cried the comic 
gentleman's personal friends. '< Tap — 
tap — tap," went the leader's bow on 
the music-desk. The symphony began, 
and was soon afterwards followed by a 
faint kind of ventriloquial chirping, 
proceeding apparently from tlie deep- 
est recesses of the interior of Miss 
Amelia Martin. ^ Sing out" — shouted 
one gentleman in a white great-coat. 
"Don't be afraid to put the steam 
on, old gal/* exclaimed anoUier. 
" S — s — B — B — s — s — s " — went the 
five-and-twenty bottled ales. ** Shame, 
shame ! " remonstrated the orna- 



mental painter's journeyman's party 
— " S — 8 — s — s" went the bottled ales 
again, accompanied by all the gins, and 
a majority of the brandies. 

« Turn them geese out," cried the 
ornamental painter's journeyman's 
party, with great indignation. 

'*Sing out," whispered Mr. Jennings 
Rodolph. 

^ So I do," responded Miss Amelia 
Martin. 

<* Sing louder," said Mrs. Jennings 
Rodolph. 

<<I can't," replied Miss Amelia 
Martin. 

" Off, off, off," cried the rest of the 
audience. 

" Bray-vo I ** shouted the painters 
party. It wouldn't do — Miss Amelia 
Martin left the orchestra, with much 
less ceremony than she had entered it; 
and, as she couldn't sing out, nerer 
came out The general good humour 
was not restored until Mr. Jennings 
Rodolph had become purple in the 
face, by imitating divers quadrupeds 
for half an hour, without being able to 
render himself audible ; and, to this 
day, neither has Miss Amelia Martb's 
good humour been restored, nor the 
dresses made for and presented to 
Mrs. Jennings Rodolph, nor the voesl 
abilities which Mr. Jennings Rodolph 
once staked his professional reputation 
that Miss Martin possessed. 
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THB DANCINO ACADSMT. 



Of all the dancing academies that ever 
were established^ there never was one 
more popular in its immediate vicinity 
than Signer Bill8methi% of the 
"King's Theatre." It was not in 
Spring-gardens, or Newman-street, or 
Bemers-sfcreety or Gower-street, or 
Charlotte-street, or Percy-street, or 
any other of the numerous streets 
which have been devoted time out of 
mind to profesnonal people, dispen- 
saries, and boarding-houses ; it was 
not in the West-end at all — ^it rather 
approximated to the eastern portion 
of London, being situated in the popu- 
lous and improving neighbourhood of 
Gray*5-inn-lane. It was not a dear 
dancing academy — four-and-sizpence a 
quarter is decidedly cheap upon the 
whole. It was very select, the number 
of pupils being strictly limited to 
seventy-five, and a quarter's payment 
in advance being rigidly exacted. 
There was public tuition and private 
tuition — an assembly-room and a par- 
lour. Signer Billsmethi's family were 
always thrown in with the parlour, and 
included in parlour price ; that is to 
say, a private pupil had Signer Bill- 
smethi's parlour to dance tn, and 
Signor Billsmethi's family to dance 
with; and when he had been sufficiently 
broken in in the parlour, he began to 
run in couples in the Assembly-room. 

Such was the dancing academy of 
Signor BiUsmethi, when Mr. Augustus 
C<x>per, of Fetter-lane, first saw an 
unstamped advertisement walking 
leisurely down Holbom-hill, announc- 
ing>to the world that Signor BiUsmethi, 
of the King's Theatre, intended open- 
ing for the season with a Grand Ball. 

Now, Mr. Augustus Cooper was in 
the oil and colour line — ^just of age, 
with a little money, a little business, 
and a little moUier, who, having 
managed her husband and hie business 
in his lifetime took to managing her 



son and his busmess after his decease ; 
and so, somehow or other, he had 
been cooped up in the little back par- 
lour bemnd the shop on week-days, 
and in a little deal box without a lid 
(called by courtesy a pew) at Bethel 
Chapel, on Sundays, and had seen no 
more of the world than if he had been 
an infant aU his days ; whereas Young 
White, at the Gas-ntter*s over the way, 
three years younger than him, had 
been flaring away like winkin* — going 
to the theatre — supping at harmonic 
meetings — eating oysters by the barrel 
— drinking stout by the gallon — even 
stopping out all night, and coming 
home as cool in the morning as 
if nothing had happened. So Mr. 
Augustus Cooper made up his mind 
that he would not stand it any longer, 
and had that very morning expressed 
to his mother a firm determination to 
be ** blowed," in the event of his not 
being instantly provided with a street- 
door key. And he was walking down 
Holbom-hill, thinking about all these 
things, and wondering how he could 
manage to get introduced into genteel 
society for the first time, when his 
eyes rested on Signor Billsmethi's 
announcement, which it immediately 
struck him was just the very thing he 
wanted ; for he should not only be able 
to select a genteel circle of acquaint- 
ance atonce,out of the five-and-seventy 
pupils at four-and-sixpence a quarter, 
but should qualify himself at the same 
time to go through a hornpipe in pri- 
vate society, with perfect ease to him- 
self, and great delight to his friends. 
So, he stopped the unstamped adver- 
tisement — an animated sandwich, com- 
posed of a boy between two boards — 
and having procured a very small 
card with the Signor's address in- 
dented thereon, walked straight at 
once to the Signor's house — and very 
last he walked too, iox l«ax S^'sx ^^^ 
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should be filled up, and the five-and- 
seveuty completed, before he got there. 
The Signor was at home, and, what 
was still more gratifying, he was an 
Englishman I Such a nice man — and 
so polite ! The list was not full, but 
it was a most extraordinary circum> 
stance that there was only just one 
vacancy, and even that one would 
have been filled up, that ▼ery morning, 
only Signor Billsmethi was dissatisfied 
with tbis rsfersnce, and, being very 
much afraid that the lady wasn't 
select, wouldn't take her. 

^^d ▼uryraucfa delighted I am, 
Mr. Cooper," said Signor Billsmethi, 
<<tfaatl did not take her. I asrare 
you, lir. Cooper — I dont say it to 
flatter you, for I know you're above it 
-—that I oonakler mysdf esctremely 
fortunate in having a gentleman <rf 
your manners and appearance, sir.** 

^ I am very glad of it too, sir," said 
Augostas Cooper. 

.^And I hope we shall be better 
acquainted, sir,** said Signor Bill- 
smethi. 

^ And I 'm sure I hope we shall too, 
sir," responded Augustus Cooper. Just 
then, the door opened, and in came a 
young lady, with her hair curled in a 
crop all over her head, and her shoes 
tied in sandals all over her ankles. 

^ Don*t run away, my dear," said 
Sienor Billsmethi ; for the young lady 
didn't know Mr. Cooper was there 
when she ran in, and was going to run 
out again in her modesty, all in con- 
fusion-like. <'DonH run away, my 
dear," said Signor Billsmethi, ** this is 
Mr. Cooper — Mr. Cooper, of Fetter- 
lane. Mr. Cooper, my daughter, sir — 
Miss Billsmethi, sir, who I hope will 
have the pleasure of dancing many a 
quadrille, minuet, gavotte, country- 
dance, fandango, douUe-hompipe, and 
farinagholkajingo with yon, sir. She 
danoes them all, sir ; anid so shall you 
sir before you *re a quarter older, sir." 

And Signer Billsmethi slapped Mr. 
Augustus Cooper on the back, as if he 
had known him a dosen years, — so 
friendly ; — and Mr. Cooper bowed to 
the yoang lady, and the young lady 
cnrtss/ed to Um, and ^^gkot 



smethi said they were as ha 
pair as ever he 'd wish to i 
which the young lady exclain 
pa!** and blushed as red 
Cooper himself — you mij 
thought they were both stand 
a red lamp at a chemist*s e 
before Mr. Cooper went av 
settled that he rfiould join t 
drele tiiat very night — ^tak 
just as they were — ^no earn 
nonsense of that kind — and 
positions, in order that he i 
no time, and be able to come * 
forthcoming baH. 

W^ ; Mr. Augustas Coo 
away to one of the cheap shi 
shops in Holbom, vrfaere ge 
dress-pumps are seven-and 
and men's strong walking ja 
at all, and bougfata pair of tl 
seven-and-sixpenny, long-< 
town mades, in which he a 
hims^ quite as much as hii 
and sallied forth to Signor Bi! 
There were four other privi 
in the parlour: two ladies 
gentlemen. Such nice peo} 
a bit of pride about them. ( 
ladies in particular, who was 
ing for a Columbine, was re 
affikble ; and she and Miss 1 
took such an interest in Mr. 
Cooper, and joked and so 
looked so bewitching, that be 
at home, and learnt his steps i 
After the practising was ov< 
Billsmethi, and Miss Billsn 
Master Billsmethi, and a jt 
and the two ladira, and the t 
men, danced a quadrille — noi 
slipping and sliding about, bi 
warm work, flying into cor 
diving among diairs, and sb 
at the door, — something lik< 
Signor Billsmethi in partic 
withstanding his having a K 
to play all the time, was of 
landing every figure, and Mj 
smethi, when every body 
breathless, danced a hompi 
cane in his hand, and a ch 
on his head, to the unqualifie 
tion of the whole compan 
Sifaor Billsmrtfai innMad 
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ere BO hBftpyy that thej should all 
ftjr to supper, and proposed aeiidiiig 
[aster Bilkmethl for the beer aod 
liritay whereupon the two f^endemen 
vore, << strike *em wulgar if they'd 
and that ;** and were just going 
» quairel who should pay for it, when 
Er. Augustas Cooper said he would, if 
ley *d have the kmdness to allow him 
-aiid they had the kindness to allow 
im ; and Master Billsmethi brought 
le beer in a can, and the rum in & 
oart-pot. They had a regular night 
f it ; and Miss Billsmethi squeezed 
[r. Augustus Cooper's hand under 
le table ; and Mr. Augustus Cooper 
}tnmed the squeeze and returned 
ome too, at something to six o'clock 
I tho morning when he was put to 
3d by Buun force by the apprentice^ 
rter repeatedly expreasing an unoon- 
oUable desire to pitch his revered 
irent out of the second-floor window, 
id to. throttle the apprentice with his 
wn neck-handkerchief. 
Weeks had worn on, and the seven- 
ad-sixpennv towurinades had nearly 
om out, when the night arrived for 
le grand dress-ball at which the whole 
I we fiv&and-seventy pupils were to 
leet together, for the first time that 
lason, and to take out some portion of 
leir respective four-and-aixpenoes in 
mp-oil and fiddlers. Mr. Augustus 
ooper had ordered a new coat for the 
iicasion — a two-pound-tenner from 
umstile. It was his first appearance 
I public ; and, after a grand Sicilian 
lawl-danco by fourteen young ladies 
I character, he was to open the 
uadrille department with Miss Bill- 
nethi herself, with whom he had 
ecome quite intimate since his first 
itroduction. It w(U a night ! Every 
ling was admirably arranged. The 
mdwich-boy took ihe hats and bon- 
ets at the street-door ; there was a 
im-up bedstead in the back parlour, 
n which Miss Billsmethi made tea 
ad coffee for such of the gentlemen 
B chose to pay for it, and such of the 
idies as the gentlemen treated ; red 
ort-wine negus and lemonade were 
anded round at eighteen-pence a 
ead ; and, in pursuance of a previous 



engagement with the pubUc-house at 
the comer of the street, an extra pot- 
boy was laid on for the occasion. la 
short, nothing could exceed the ar- 
rangements, except the company. 
Such ladies ! Such pink silk stockings I 
Such artificial flowers I Such a nun^ 
her of cabs ! No sooner had one cab 
set down a couple of ladies, than 
another cab drove up and set down 
another couple of ladies, and they all 
knew : not only one another, but the 
majority of the gentlemen into the 
ba^in, which made it all as pleasant 
and lively as could be. Signer Bill- 
smethi, in black tights, with a large 
blue bow in his buttonhole, introduced 
the ladies to such of the gentlemen as 
were strangers : and the ladies talked 
away — and laughed they did — it was 
delightful to see them. 

As to the shawl-dance, it was the 
most exciting thing that ever was 
beheld ; there was such a whisking, 
and rustling, and Canning, and getting 
ladies into a tangle with artificial 
flowers, and then disentangling them 
again! And as to Mr. Augustus 
Cooper's share in the quadrille, he got 
through it admirably. He was missing 
from his partner, now and then, cer- 
tainly, and discovered on such occa- 
sions to be either dancing with 
laudable perseverance in another 
set, or sliding about in perspective, 
without any definite object ; bu^ 
generally speaking, they managed to 
shove him through the figure, until 
he turned up in 3ie right place. Be 
this as it may, when he nad finished, a 
great many ladies and gentlemen came 
up and complimented him very much, 
and said they had never seen a begin- 
ner do anything like it before ; and 
Mr. Augustus Cooper was perfectly 
satisfied with himself, and every body 
else into the bargain; and ''stood" 
considerable quantities of spirits-and- 
water, negus, and compounds, for the 
use and behoof of two or three dozen 
very particular friends, selected from 
the select circle of five-and-seventy 
pupils. 

Now, whether it was the strength of 
the compounds) or tb& ^mw^Vs ^^. ^^^^ 
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ladies, or what not, it did so liappen 
that Mr. Augustus Cooper encouraged, 
rather than repelled, &e very flatter- 
ing attentions of a young lady in brown 
gauze oyer white calico who had ap- 
peared particularly struck with him 
m>m the first ; and when the encou- 
ragements had been prolonged for 
Bome time, Miss Billsmethi betrayed 
her spite and jealousy thereat by 
calling the young lady in brown gauze 
a <* creeter," which induced tlte young 
lady in brown gauze to retort, in cer- 
tain sentences containing a taunt 
founded on the payment of four- 
and-sixpence a quarter, which re- 
ference Mr. Augustus Cooper, being 
then and there in a state of consider- 
able bewilderment, expressed his entire 
concurrence in. Miss Billsmethi, thus 
renounced, forthwith began screaming 
in the loi^dest key of her voice, at the 
rate of fourteen screams a minute ; 
and being unsuccessful, in an onslaught 
on the eyes and &ce, first of the lady 
in gauze and then of Mr. Augustus 
Cooper, called distractedly on the other 
fhree-and-seventy pupils to furnish her 
with oxalic acid for her own private 
drinking ; and, the call not being 
honoured, made another rush at Mr. 
Cooper, and then had her stay-lace cut, 
and was carried off to bed. Mr. 
Augustus Cooper, not being remark- 
able for quickness of apprehension, 
was at a loss to understand what all 



this meant, until Signor Billsmethi ex* 
plained it in a most satisfactory 
manner, by stating to the pupils that 
Mr. Augustus Cooper had made and 
confirmed divers promises of marriage 
to his daughter on divers occasions, 
and had now basely deserted her ; oo 
which, the indignation of the pupils 
became universal ; and as sevoal 
chivalrous gentlemen inquired rather 
pressingly of Mr. Augustus Cooper, 
whether he required anything for his 
own use, or, in other words, whether 
he ** wanted any thing for himself,*' he 
deemed it prudent to make a precipi- 
tate retreat. And the upshot of the 
matter was, that a lawy^s letter 
came next day, and an action was com- 
menced next week ; and that Mr. 
Augustus Cooper, after walking twice 
to Uie Serpentine for the purpose of 
drowning himself, and coming twice 
back without doing it, made a ooufidante 
of his mother, who compromised the 
matter with twenty pounds from the 
till : which made twenty pounds four 
shillings and sixpence paid to Signor 
Billsmethi, exclusive of treats and 
pumps. And Mr. Augustus Cooper 
went back and lived with his mother, 
and there he lives to this day ; and as 
he has lost his ambition for society, 
and never goes into the world, he wili 
never see &is account of himself, and 
will never be any the wiser. 
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CHAPTER X. 



BHABBT-OENTKKL PEOPLE. 



Thkbs are certain descriptions of 
people who, oddly enough, appear (o 
appertain exclusively to the metro- 
polis. You meet them, every day, in 
the streets of London, but no one 
ever encounters them elsewhere; they 
seem indigenous to the soil, and to 
belong as exclusively to London as its 
own smoke, or the dingy bricks and 
mortar. We could illustrate the 
ivmark by a variety of examples, but, 
in oar present sketch, we will only 
advert to one class as a specimen — 
that class which is so aptly and expres- 
sively designated as '* shabby-genteel.** 
Now, shabby people, Grod Imo ws, may 
be found any where, and genteel people 
are not articles of greater scarcity out 
of London than in it ; but this com- 
pound of the two— this shabby-gentility 
— is as purely local as the statue at 
Charing-cross,or the pump at Aldgate. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that only 
men are shabby-genteel ; a woman is 
always either wHy and slovenly in the 
extreme, or neat and respectable, how- 
ever poverty-stricken in appearance. 
A rery poor man, *<who has seen 
better days," as the phrase goes, is a 
strange compound of dirty-slovenliness 
and wretched attempts at faded smart- 



We will endeavour to explain our 
conception of the term which forms 
the title of this paper. If yon meet a 
man, lounging up Drury-lane, or lean- 
ing with his bock against a post in 
Long-acre, with his hands in the 
pockets of a pair of drab trousers 
plentifully besprinkled with grease- 
spots : the trousers made very full 
over the boots, and ornamented with 
two cords down the outside of each leg 
— wearing, also, what has been a brown 
coat with bright buttons, and a hat 
very much pinched up at the sides, 
cocked over his right eye— don*t pity 
him. He is not shabby-genteeL The 
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''harmonic meetings** at some fourth- 
rate public-house, or the purlieus of a 
private theatre, are his chosen haunts; 
he entertains a rooted antipathy to any 
kind of work, and is on familiar terms 
with several pantomime men at the 
large houses. But, if you see hurrying 
along a bye-street, keeping as close as 
he can to the area-radings, a man of 
about forty or fifty, clad in an old 
rusty suit of threadbare black cloth 
which shines with constant wear as if 
it had been bees-waxed— the trousers 
tightly strapped down, partly for the 
look of the thing and partly to keep 
his old shoes from slipping off at the 
heels, — if yon observe, too, that his 
yellowish-white neckerchief is care- 
fully pinned up, to conceal the tattered 
garment underneath, and that hia 
hands are encased in the remains of 
an old pair of beaver gbves, you may 
set him down as a shabby-genteel man. 
A glance at that depressed face, and 
timorous air of conscious poverty, will 
make your heart ache — always sup- 
posing that you are neither a philoso- 
pher nor a political economist. 

We were once haunted by a shabby- 
genteel man ; he was bodily present to 
our senses all day, and he was in our 
mind's eye aU night. The man of 
whom Sir Walter Scott speaks in his 
Demonology, did not suffer half the 
persecution from his imaginary gen- 
tleman-usher in black velvet, that we 
sustained from our friend in quondam 
black cloth. He first attracted our 
notice, by sitting opposite to us in the 
reading-room at the British Museum; 
and what made the man more remark- 
able was, that he always had before 
him a couple of shabby-genteel books 
— two old dogs-eared folios, in mouldy 
worm-eaten covers, which had once 
been smart. He was in his chair, every 
morning, just as the clock struck ten ; 
he was alwaya tUe \sa\i V^ V^a.^^ ^^ 

W 
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room in the afternoon ; and when he 
did, he quitted it with the air of a man 
who knew not where else to go, for 
warmth and quiet There he used to 
sit all day, as close to the table as pos- 
sible, in order to conceal the lack of 
buttons on his coat : with his old hat 
€uefully deposited at his feet, where 
he evidently flattered himself it escaped 
observation* 

About two o'clock, you would see 
him munching a French rt^ or a penny 
loaf ; not taking it boldly out of his 
pocket at once, like a man who knew 
he was only making a lunch ; but break- 
ing off little bits in his pocket, and 
eating them by stealth. He knew too 
well it was his dinner. 

When we first saw this poor object, 
we thought it quite impossible that his 
attire could ever become worse. We 
even went so far, as to speculate on the 
possibility of his shortly appearing in 
a. decent second-hand suit We knew 
nothing about the matter ; he grew 
more and more shabby-genteel every 
day. The buttons dropped off his 
waistcoat, one by one ; then, he but- 
toned his coat ; and when one mde of 
the coat was reduced to the same con- 
dition as the waistcoat, he buttoned it 
over on the other side. He looked 
somewhat better at the beginning of 
the week than at the conclusion, 
because the neckerchief, though yellow, 
was noiquite so dingy ; and, in the midst 
of all this wretchedness, he never ap- 
peared without gloves and straps. He 
remained in this state for a week or 
two. At length, one of the buttons on 
the back of the coat fell off, and then 
the man himself disappeared, and we 
thought he was dead. 

We were sitting at the same table 
about a week after his disappearance, 
and^ as our eyes rested on liis vacant 
chair, we insensibly fell into a train of 
meditation on the subject of his retire- 
ment from public life. We were won- 
dering whetlier he had hung himself, or 
thrown himself off a bridge — whether 
he really was dead or had only been 
arrested — when our conjectures were 
suddenly set at rest by the entry of 
the nuui binuelf. He had imdex^ 



gone some strange metamorphosis, and 
walked up the centre of the room with 
an air which showed he was fully con- 
scious of the improvement in his 
appearance. It was very odd. His 
clothes were a fine, deep, glossy black; 
and yet they looked like the same 
suit ; nay, there were the very dans 
with which old acquaintance bad madt 
us familiar. The hat, too — nobodv 
could mistake the shape of that hat) 
with its high crown gradually increM* 
ing in circumference towards tiie top. 
Long service had imparted to it a red- 
dish-brown tint; but, now, it was as 
black as tiie coat. The truth fladied 
suddenly upon us — they had been 
<* reviveid/* It is a deceitfid liqaid 
that black and blue reviver ; we have 
watched its effects on many a shabby- 
genteel man. It betrays its victims 
into a temporary assumption of im- 
portance: possibly into the purchase of 
a new pair of gloves, or a dieap stock, 
or some other trifling arttde of dress. 
It elemtes their spirits for a week, 
only to depress them, if possible, bekm 
their original level. It was so in this 
case ; the transient dignity of tile un- 
happy man decreased, in exact propor 
tion as the •* reviver " wore off. The 
knees of the unmentionables, and the 
elbows of the coat, and the seams 
generally, soon began to get alarmingly 
white. The hat was once more depo- 
sited under the table, and its owner 
cr^t into his seat as quietly as ever. 

There was a week of incessant small 
rain and mist. At its expiration the 
** reviver ** had entirely vanished, and 
the riiabby-genteel man never after- 
wards attempted to effect any improve- 
ment in his outward appearance. 

It would be difficult to name aoy 
particular part of town as the prin- 
cipal resort of shabby-genteel men. 
We have met a great many pwsoos 
of this description in the neighbour* 
hood of the inns of court They may 
be met with, in Holbom, betweoi eight 
and ten any morning; and whoever has 
the curiosity to enter the Insolvent 
Debtors* Court will observe, both 
among spectators and practitioBerB, a 
\gt«*l Nwriety of them. We never 
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went on ^Change, by any chance, with- 
out seeing some shabby-genteel men, 
and we have often wondered what 
earthly business they can hare there. 
They will sit there, for hours, leaning 
on great, dropsical, mildewed umbrel- 
las, or eating Abemethy biscuits. No- 
body 8|>eaks to them, nor they to any 
one. On consideration, we remember 
to hare oeeaaioiially seen two shabby- 
genteel men conyersaog together on 
*C3iange, but our experience assures 
us that this is an uncommon cironm- 
stance, occasioned by the ofi^r of a 
pinch of snuff, or some such civility. 

It would be a task of equal diflBoulty, 
either to assign any particular spot for 
tiie residence of these beings, or to 
endeavour to enumerate their general 
occupations. We were never engaged 
in business with more than one ^abby- 
genteel man ; and he was a ditrnken 



engraver, and lived in a damp back- 
parlour in a new row of houses at 
Camden-town, half street, half brick- 
field, somewhere near the canal. A 
shabby-genteel man may have no oc- 
cupation, or he may be a com agent, 
or a coal agent, or a wine agent, 
or a collector of debts, or a broker's 
assistant, or a broken-down attorney. 
He may be a derk of the lowest de- 
scription, or a contributor to the press 
of the same grade. Whether our 
readers have noticed these men, in their 
walks, ttB- often a» we have, we know 
not ; this weknow~-tiiat the miserably 
poor man (no matter whetlierhe owes 
his distresses to his own conduct, or 
that of others) who feels his poverty 
and vainly strives to conceal it, is one 
of the most pitiable objects in human 
nature. Such objects, with few excep- 
tions, are shabby-genteel people. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



HIKING 1 NIGHT OF IT. 
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DiMOif and Pythias were undoubtedly 
Tery good fellows in their way : the 
former for his extreme readiness to 

1>ut in special bail for a friend: and the 
atter for a certain trump-like punc- 
tuality in turning up just in the rery 
nick of time, scs^eely less remarkable. 
Many points in their character have, 
however, grown obsolete. Damons are 
rather hani to find, in these days of im- 
prisonment for debt (except the sham 
ones, and they cost half-a-crown) ; and, 
as to the Pythiases, the few that haye 
existed in these degenerate times, have 
had an unfortunate knack of making 
themselves scarce, at the very moment 
when their appearance would have 
been strictly clMsical. If the actions 
of these heroes, however, can find no 
parallel in modem times, their friend- 
ship can. We have Damon and Pythias 
on the one hand. We have Potter and 
Smithers on the other ; and, lest the 
two last-mentioned names should never 
have reached the ears of our unen- 
li^tened readers, we can do no better 
than make tiiem acquainted with the 
owners thereof. 

Mr. Thomas Potter, then, was a 
clerk in the city, and Mr. Robert 
Smithers was a ditto in the same ; 
tiieir incomes were limited, but their 
friendship was unbounded. They lived 
in the same street, walked into town 
every morning at the same hour, dined 
at the same slap-bang every day, and 
revelled in each other's company every 
night They were knit togeuier by the 
closest ties of intimacy and friendship, 
or, as Mr. Thomas Potter touchingly ob- 
served, they were ** thick-and-thin pals, 
and nothing but it." There was a spice 
of romance in Mr. Smithers's disposi- 
tion, a ray of poetry, a gleam of misery, 
a sort of consciousness of he didn't ex- 
actiy know what, coming across him 
he didn't precisely know why — which 
stood out in fine relief agunst the off- 



hand, dashing, amateur-pickpocket 
sort-of-manner, which distinguishet 
Mr. Potter in an eminent degree. 

The peculiarity of their respeetivi 
dispositions, extended itself to thei 
individual costume. Mr. Smithers ge 
nerally appeared in public in a surtoo 
and shoes, with a narrow black neckei 
chief and abrown hat, veir much tumei 
up at the sides — pecuharities wbid 
Mr. Potter wholly eschewed, for itwi 
his ambition to do something in th 
celebrated " kiddy " or stage-coach wtj 
and be had even gone so far aa to invei 
capital in the purchase of a rough Uo 
coat with wooden buttons, made upo; 
the fireman's principle, in which, wit 
the addition of a low-crowned, flowa 
pot-saucer-shaped hat, he had creste 
no inconsiderable sensation at the Ai 
bion in Littie RusBell-street, and divei 
other places of public and fashionabl 
resort 

Mr. Potter and Mr. Smithers ha 
mutually agreed that, on the receif 
of their quarterns salary, they wool 
joinUy and in company ^sp^id tfa 
evening " — an evident misnomer — th 
spending applying, as everybody knovi 
not to the evening itself but to all tli 
money the individual may chance ( 
be possessed of, on the occasion to whic 
reference is made ; and they had likevii 
agreed that, on the evening aforesai< 
they would " make a night of it"— a 
expressive term, implying the borron 
ing of several hours from to-momr 
morning, adding them to the nigi 
before, and manufacturing a compoun 
night of the whole. 

The quarter-day arrived at last— w 
say at last, because quarter-days are t 
eccentric as comets: moving waoda 
fully quick when you have a good dei 
to pay, and marvellously slow whe 
you have a little to receive. Mr. Thomi 
Potter and Mr. Robert Smithers m 
^by ap^intment to begin the evenii 
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wHh ft dinner; and a nice, snng, com- 
fortable dinner they had, consisting of 
a little procession of four chops and 
four kidneys, following each other, sup- 
ported on either side by a pot of the real 
draught stout, and attended by divers 
cushions of bi^ad, and wedges of cheese. 

When the doth was removed, Mr. 
Thomas Potter ordered the waiter to 
bring in, two goes of his best Scotch 
whiskey, with warm water and sugar, 
and a couple of his ''very mildest" 
Havannahs, which the waiter did. Mr. 
Thomas Potter mixed his grog, and 
lighted his cigar; Mr. Robert Smithers 
did the same ; and then, Mr. Thomas 
Potter jocularly proposed as the first 
toast, ** the abolition of all offices what- 
ever" (not sinecures, but counting- 
houses), which was immediately drunk 
by Mr. Robert Smithers, with enthusi- 
astic applause. So they went on, talk- 
ing politics, puffing cigars and sipping 
whi&key-and- water, until the <' goes** 
— most appropriately so called — were 
both gone, which Mr. Robert Smithers 
perceiving, immediately ordered in two 
more goes of the best Scotch whiskey, 
and two more of the very mildest Ha- 
vannahs ; and the goes kept coming in, 
and the mild Havannahs kept going ou^ 
until, what with the drinking, and light- 
ing, and puffing, and the stale ashes on 
the table, and the tallow-grease on the 
cigars, Mr. Robert Smithers began to 
doubt the mildness of tlie Havannahs, 
and to feel very much as if he had 
been sitting in a hackney-coach with 
his back to the horses. 

As to Mr. Thomas Potter, he lootUd 
keep laughing out loud, and volunteer, 
ing inarticulate declarations that he 
was '' all right ;** in proof of which, he 
feebly bespoke the evening paper after 
the next gentleman, but finding it a 
matter of some difficulty to discover 
any news in its columns, or to ascertain 
distinctly whether it had any columns 
at all, walked slowly out to look for 
the moon, and, after coming back quite 
pale with looking up at the sky so long, 
and attempting to express mirth at 
Mr. Robert Smithers having fallen 
asleep, by various galvanic dbuckles, 
laid bis head on bis arm, and went 



to sleep also. When he awoke again, 
Mr. Robert Smithers awoke too, and 
they both very gravely agreed that it 
was extremely unwise to eat so many 
pickled walnuts with the chops, as it 
was a notorious fact that they always 
made people queer and sleepy; indeed, 
if it had not been for the wluskey and 
cigars, there was no knowing what 
harm they mightn't have done *em. 
So they took some coffee, and after 
pa3ring the bill, — twelve and twopence 
the dinner, and the odd tenpence for 
the waiter — ^thirteen shillings in all — 
started out on their expedition to 
manufacture a night. 

It was just half-past eight, so they 
thought they couldn't do better than 
go at half-price to the slips at the City 
Theatre, which they did accordingly. 
Mr. Robert Smithers, who had become 
extremely poetical after the settlement 
of the bUl, enlivening the walk by in- 
forming Mr. Thomas Potter in confi- 
fidence that he felt an inward presen- 
timent of approaching dissolution, and 
subsequently embellishing the theatre, 
by falling asleep, with his head and 
both arms gracefully droopmg over the 
front of the boxes. 

Such was the quiet demeanour of 
the unassuming Smithers, and such 
were the happy effects of Scotch whis- 
key and Havannahs on that interest- 
ing pei-son I But Mr. Thomas Potter, 
whose great aim it was to be considered 
as a '^ knowing card," a '< fast goer/' 
and so forth, conducted himself in a 
very different manner, and commenced 
going very fast indeed — rather too fast 
at last, for the patience of the audience 
to keep pace with him. On his first 
entry, he contented himself by ear- 
nestly calling upon the gentlemen in 
the gallery to *' flare up," accompany- 
ing the demand with another request, 
expressive of his wish that they would 
instantaneously ^ form a union," both 
which requisitions were responded to, 
in the manner most in vogue on such 
occasions. 

« Give that dog a bone T' cried one 
gentleman in his shirt-sleeves. 

''Where have you been a having 
half a pint oC mtiQCin»^«XA Vm^cV^ 
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cried a second. ^ Tailor !** screamed 
a third. '* Barber's derk ! ^ shouted a 
fourth. **Throwhimo — ver !**Toared 
a fifth ; while nureerons voices concur- 
red in desiring Mr. Thomas Potter to 
** go home to his mother ! *' AH these 
taunts Mr. Thomas Potter receired 
with supreme contem|>t, cocking the 
low-crowned hat a little more on one 
side, wbenerer any reference was made 
to his persoDill appearance, and, stand- 
ing up with hiB arms a-kimbo, exprew- 
ing defiance melo-dramatically. 

The overture — to which &ese va- 
rious sounds had been an ad libUum 
accompaniment — eonduded, thesecond 
piece began, and Mr. Thomas Potter^ 
emboldened by impunity, proceeded to 
behave in a most unprecedented and 
outrageous manner. First of all, he 
imitated the shake of the principal 
female singer ; then, groaned at the 
bhie fire, then, afiected to be frightened 
into convulsions of terror at the ap- 
pearance of the ghost ; and, lastiy, not 
only made a running commentary, in 
an audible voice, upon the dialogue on 
the stage, but actually awoke Mr. 
Robert Smithers, who, hearing his 
companion making a noise, and hav- 
ing a very indistinct notion where he 
was, or what was required of him, im- 
mediately, by way of imitating a good 
example, set up the most unearthly, 
unremitting, and appalling howling 
tliat ever audience heard. It was too 
nmch. ^ Turn them out I" was the 
general cry. A noise, as of shuffling of 
net, and men being knocked up with 
violence against wainseotting, was 
heard : a hurried dialogue of '< Come 
out ! "— « I won't ! "— « Yon Ahall ! " 
— « I shan't ! "— « Give me your card, 
Sir !"—« You're a scoundrel, Sir !" 
and so forth succeeded. A round of 
n>planse betokened the approbation of 
the audience, and Mr. Robert Smithers 
and Mr. Thomas Potter fraud them- 
selves shot with astonishing swiftness 
into the road, without having had the 
trouble of once putting foot to ground 
during the whole pAOgr e es of their rapid 

descent. 
Mr. Robert Smidiers, being constitu- 

liannUjr one of the slow-goers, and Viav- 



inghad quite enoughoffa0t-goiBg,in the 
course of his recent expuMon to last 
until the quarter-day then next ensuing 
at the veiy leapBt,liad no sooner emerged 
with his companion from the precincis 
of Milton-street, than he p r oc ee ded to 
indnlse in circuitoiB references to the 
beauties of sleep, mingled with distant 
allusions to tiie propriety of retnraing 
to Iriington, and testing the influence 
of their patent Bramahs oi^er the 
street-door locks to which they respee* 
dvely belonged. Mr. Thomas Potter, 
however, was valorous and peremptoiy. 
They had come out to make a night of 
it: and a night nrast be made. So 
Mr. Robert Smithers, who was three 
parts dull, and the other dismal, de> 
spairin^y assented ; and they went 
into a wine-vaults, to get materials for 
assisting them in making a night; 
where ttiev found a good many yoong 
ladies, and various old gentlenMn, and 
a phmtiful sprinkling of hackney- 
coachmen and cab-drivers, all drinking 
and talking together ; and Mr. Thomas 
Potter and Mr. Robert Smithers drank 
small glasses of brandy, and large 
glasseB of soda, until they began to have 
a very confosed idea, either of diinjB 
in geaeralyorof any thing in particular; 
and, when they had done treadog 
themselves they began to treat eveiy- 
body else ; and the rest of the enter- 
tainment was a confused mixture of 
heads and heels, black eyes and Une 
uniforms, mud and gaa-ligfats, thick 
doors, and stone paving. 

Then, as standard novelists expres- 
sively inform us — ^ all was a bbiik C 
and in the morning the blank was 
filled up with the words ** Statiob- 
HonsB," and the station-house ms 
filled up with Mr. Thomas Potter, Mr. 
Robert Smithers, and the major part 
of their wine-^vault companions of tbe 
preceding night, with a comparatiTelT 
small portion of dothing of any kind. 
And it was disclosed at the PoBce- 
office, to the indignation of the Bendi, 
and the astonishment of the spectaton, 
how one Robert Smithers, aided and 
abetted by one Thomas Potter, hid 
knocked down and beaten, & diven 
atxeetBf at different times, five 
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)ov8y and three women ; how the 
Thomas Potter had felonioosly 
led possession of five door- 
Lers, two bell-handles, and a 
)t ; how Robert Smithers, his 
I, had sworn, at least forty pounds' 
1 of oaths, at the rate of five 
igs a piece ; terrified whole streets 
»f Har Majest/s subjects with 
shrieks, and alarms of fire ; de- 
9d the uniforms of five police- 
; aod committed various other 
ities, teo numerous to recapitulate, 
the magistrate, after an appro- 
) reprinuuid, fined Mr. Thmntm 



Potter and Mr. Robert Smithers five 
shillings each, for being, what the law 
vulgarly terms, drunk ; and tbirty-four 
pounds for seventeen assaults at forty 
shillings a-head, with liberty to speak 
to the prosecutors. 

The prosecutors were spoken to, and. 
Messrs. Potter and Smithers lived on 
credityfor a qaarter,as best they mi^t; 
and, although the prosecutors expres- 
sed their readiness to be assaulted 
twice a-week, on the mane terms, they 
have never since been detected in 
'^making a night of it.'* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THB PBISOlfEBS* TAN. 



We were pasnng the comer of Bow- 
street, on our retom from a lounging 
excursion the other afternoon, when a 
crowd, assembled round the door of 
the Police Office, attracted our atten- 
tion. We turned up the street accord- 
ingly. There were thirty or forty 
people, standing on the pavement 
and half across the road ; and a few 
stragglers were patiently stationed on 
the opposite side of the way — all evi- 
dently waiting in expectation of some 
arrival. We waited too, a few minutes, 
but nothing occurred ; so, we turned 
round to an unshorn sallow-looking 
cobbler, who was standing next us with 
his hands under the bib of his apron, 
and put the usual question of ** What 's 
the matter!*' The cobbler eyed us 
from head to foot, with superlative 
contempt, and laconically replied 
« Nuffin." 

Now, we were perfectly aware that 
if two men stop in the street to look 
at any given object, or even to gaze 
in the air, two hundred men will be 
assembled in no time ; but, as we knew 
very well that no crowd of people could 
by possibility remain in a street for 
five minutes without getting up a little 
amusement among themselves, unless 
they had some absorbing object in 
view, the natural inquiry next in order 
was, '^ What are all these people wait- 
ing here for !** — ^ Her Majesty's car- 
riage,"" replied the cobbler. This was 
stiU more extraordinary. We could 
not imagine what earthly business Her 
Majesty's carriage could have at tlie 
Public Office, Bow-street We were 
beginning to ruminate on the possible 
causes of sucli an uncommon appear- 
ance, when a general exclamation from 
all the boys in the crowd of << Here 's 
the wan I" caused us to raise our 
heads, and look up the street 

The covered vehicle, in which 
pnaouen are conveyed from thepoUoe 



offices to the different prisons, wss 
coming along at full speed. It then 
occurred to us, for the first time, that 
Her Majesty's carriage was merely 
anotlier name for the prisoners* van, 
conferred upon it, not only by retson 
of the superior gentility of the term, 
but because the aforesaid van is main- 
tained at Her Majesty^s expense: 
having been originally started tor the 
exclusive accommodation of ladies tnd 
gentlemen under the necessity of visit- 
ing the various houses of dU known 
by the general denomination of <* Her 
Majesty's Gaols/' 

The van drew up at the office door, 
and the people thronged round the 
steps, just leaving a little alley for the 
prisoners to pass through. Our friend 
the cobbler, and the other stragglers, 
crossed over, and we followed their 
example. The driver, and anothw 
man who had been seated by his side 
in front of the vehicle, dismounted, 
and were admitted into the office. The 
office -door was closed after them, and 
the crowd were on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. 

After a few minutes delay, the door 
again opened, and the two first pri- 
soners appeared. They were a couple 
of girls, of whom the elder* could not 
be more than sixteen, and the younger 
of whom had certainly not attained 
her fourteenth year. That they were 
sisters, was evident, from the resem- 
blance which still subsisted between 
them, though two additional yean of 
depravity had fixed their brand upon 
the elder girl's features, as legibly as if 
a red-hot iron had seared them. Tbey 
were both gaudily dressed, the youngw 
one especially ; and, although there was 
a strong similarity between them in 
both respects, which was rraidered the 
more obvious by their being haodcofbd 
together, it is impossible to conceive a 
^^reater contrast than the demeanoor 
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of the two presented. The yotmger 
girl was weeping bitterly — not for 
oisplay, or in the hope of producing 
effect, bnt for very ehame; her face 
was buried in her nandkerchief ; and 
her whole manner was but too ex- 
pressiTe of bitter and unavailing 
sorrow. 

** How long are you for, Emily ! " 
screamed a red*faced woman in the 
crowd. " Six weeks and labour," re- 
plied the elder girl with a flaunting 
Ungh ; ''and that's better tlian the 
stone jug any how ; the mill 's a deal 
better than the Sessions, and here 's 
Bella »-going too for the first time. 
Hold up your head, you chicken," she 
continued, boisterously tearing the 
other girl's handkerchief away ; " Hold 
up your head, and show 'em your face, 
I an't jealous, but I 'm blessed if I anH 
game 1"— « That's right, old gal " ex- 
claimed a man in a paper cap, who, in 
common with the greater part of the 
crowd, had been inexpressibly de- 
lighted with this little incident — 
« Right ! " replied the girl ! «ah, to be 
sure ; what 's the odds, eh 1 " — ** Come 1 
In with yon," interrupted the driver. 
— ** Don't you be in a hurry, coach- 
man,*' replied the girl, '^ and recollect 
I want to be set down in Cold Bath 
Fields — large house with a high 
garden-wall in front ; you can't mis- 
take it. Hallo. Bella, where are you 
going to — ^you'll pull my precious arm 
off ! " This was addressed to the 
voonger girl, who, in her anxiety to 
aide herself in the caravan, had 
ascended the steps first, and forgotten 
the strain upon the handcuff ; ** Come 
down, and let *a show you the way." 
And after jerking the miserable girl 
down with a force which made her 
stagger on the pavement, she got into 



the vehicle, and was followed by her 
wretched companion. 

These two girls had been thrown 
upon London streets, their vices and 
debauchery, by a sordid and rapacious 
mother. What the younger girl was, 
then, the elder had been once ; and what 
the elder then was, the younger must 
soon become. A melancholy prospect, 
but how surely to be realised ; a tragic 
drama, but how often acted ! Turn to 
the prisons and potice offices of Lon- 
don — nay, look into the very streets 
themselves. These things pass before 
our eyes, day after day, and hour alter 
hour — they have become such matters 
of course, that they are utterly disre- 
garded. The progress of these -girls 
in crime will be as rapid as the flight 
of a pestilence, resembling it too in its 
baneful influence and wide-spreading 
infection. Step by step, how many 
wretched females, within the sphere of 
everv man*s observation, have become 
involved in a career of vice, frightful 
to contemplate ; hopeless at its com- 
mencement, loathsome and repulsive 
in its course ; friendless, forlorn, and 
unpitied, at its miserable conclusion ! 

There were other prisoners — ^boys 
of ten, as hardened in vice as men of 
fifty — a houseless vagrant, going joy- 
fully to prison as a place of food and 
shelter, handcuffed to a man whose 
prospects were ruined, character lost, 
and family rendered destitute, by his 
first offence. Our curiosity, however, 
was satisfied. The first ^up had left 
an impression on our mmd we would 
gladly have avoided, and would wil- 
lingly have effaced. 

The crowd dispersed ; the vehicle 
rolled away with its load of guilt and 
misfortune ; and we saw no more of 
the Prisoners' Van* 
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TALES. 



CHAPTER L 



THE BOABDIHChHOVSB. CHAPTKS I. 



Mbb. Tibbs was, beyond all dispute, 
the moBt tidy, fidgety, thrifty, litUe 
pezwrnage that erer inhaled the smoke 
of London ; «nd the house of Mrs. 
Tibbs was, decidedly, the neatest in all 
Ghreat Coram-street. The area and the 
area steps, and the street-door and the 
slreet-door steps, and the brass handle, 
and the door-pUte, and the knooker, 
and the fim^light, were all as clean and 
bright as indefatigable white- washing, 
and hearth-stoning, and scrubbing and 
rubbing, could make them. The won> 
der was, that the brass door-pkte, with 
the interesting inscription ^ Mas. 
Tibbs," had never caught fire from 
constant friction, so perseTcringly was 
it polished. There were meat-eafe- 
looking blinds in the parlour windows, 
bfaie and gold curtains in the drawing- 
room, and spring-roller blinds, as Mrs. 
Tibbs was wont in the pride of her 
heart to boast, <* all the way up." 
The bell-lamp in the passage looked as 
dear as a soap-bubble ; jrou could see 
ymtrself in all the tables, and French- 
polish yourself on any one of the 
ehairs. The bannisters were bees- 
waxed ; and the very stair-wires made 
your eyes wink, they were so glittering. 
Mrs. Tibbs was somewhat short of 
stature, and Mr. Tibbs was by no 
means a large man. He had, more- 
over, very short legs, but, by way of 
indemnificatioD, his face was peculiarly 
long. He was to his wife what the 
is in 90 — he was of some importance 
fpith her — he was nothing without her. 
Mrs. Tibbs was always talking. Mr. 
Tibbs nurely spoke ; but, if it were at 
Ao/ time possible to put in a word, 



when he should baresaid nothing ai 
hehadthattalsnt. Mrs. Tibbs dete 
long stories, ■ and Mr. Tibbs had 
the eonelnsion of which had n 
been heard by his most intii 
friends. It always began, ^ I reeo 
when I was in the volunteer eorp 
eigliteen hundred and six," — ^but,i 
spoke very slowly and softly, and 
better half very quickly and londl] 
rarely got beyond the iatrodoc 
sentence. He was a melancholy s] 
men of the story-teller. He was 
wandering Jew of Joe Millsrism. 
Mr. Tibbs «njoyed a small h 
pendence from the pcnsion*list — al 
AU. 15f. lOd. a-year. His fat 
mother, and five interesting sc 
from the same stock drew a like 
from the revenue of a grateful eoni 
though for what particular aar 
was never known. Bat, as 
said independence was not quite a 
cient to furnish two peopte with 
the luxuries of this life, it had oecni 
to the busy little spouse of Tibbs, 
the best thing she could do wil 
legacy of 7002., would be to take 
furnish a tolerable house— somew) 
in that partially-explored tract 
country which lies between the Bri 
Museum, and a remote village ca 
Soraers* town — for the reception 
boarders. 6i*eat Coram-street was 
spot pitched upon. The house 
been furnished accordingly ; two fen 
servants and a boy engaged ; anc 
advertisement inserted in the raon 
papers, informing the public that ** 
individuals would meet with all 
comforts of a cheerful musical b( 
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IB a flelect prirate fiunily, residing 
within tMi minutes walk of** — every- 
whan. Answers out of number were 
iseeived, with ail sorts of initials ; all 
the letters of the alphabet seemed to 
be seised with a sodden wish to go out 
bearding and lodging ; volnminoas was 
the correspondence between Mrs. 
Tibfaa and the applioants; and most 
profound was the secreinr observed. 
«E." didn't like this, << I." could'nt 
think of putting up with that ; 
«L0. U." didn't think the terms 
would suit him; and <<G. R.** had 
never slept in a French bed. The re- 
sult, however, was, that three gentle- 
men became inmates of Mrs. Tibbs's 
house, on terms which were ^ agree- 
able to all parties." In went the 
advertisement again, and a lady with 
her two daughters, proposed to in- 
ereanci not their families, but Mrs. 
Tibb8*& 

<^ChBnning woman, that Mrs. 
Mapiesone ! " said Mrs. Tibbs, as she 
and her spouse were sitting by the fire 
after breakfast ; the gentlemen having 
gone oot on their several aveeations. 
« Charming woman, indeed I " repeated 
httle Mrs. Tibbs, more by way of soli- 
loquy than anything else, for she never 
thought of eonsultii^ her husband. 
** And the two daughters are delight- 
foL We must have some fish to-day ; 
tiny 11 join us at dinner for the first 
time." 

Mr. Tibbs placed the poker at right 
angles with tfa^ fire shovel, and essayed 
to speak, but recollected he had notliing 
to say. 

** The young ladies," continued 
Mrs. T., ** have kindly volunteered to 
bring their own piano." 

Tibbs thought of the volunteer 
story, but did not venture it. A bright 
thooght struck him — 

" It *s very likely — " said he. 

^ Pray don't lean your head against 
the paper," interrupted Mrs. Tibbs ; 
''and don't put your feet on tlie steel 
fender ; that 's worse." 

TibiM took his head from the paper, 
9nd his feet from the fender, and pro- 
eiMded. ** It 's very likely one of tibe 
^wuBg ladies may set her cap at young 



Mr. Simpson, and yon know a mar- 
riage" 

«A what!" shrieked Mrs. Tibbs. 
Tibbs modestly repeated his former 
suggestion. 

*< I beg you won't mention such a 
thing," said Mrs. T. A marriage, 
indeed ! — to rob me of my boarders 
— ^no, not for Ae world." 

Tibbs thought in his own mind that 
the event was by no means unlikely, 
but, as he never argued with his wife, 
he put a stop to the dialogue, by 
observing it was " time to go to busi- 
ness." He always went out at ten 
o*clock in the morning, and returned 
at five in the afternoon, with an ex- 
ceedingly dirty face, and smelling 
mouldy. Nobody knew what he was, 
or where he went ; but Mrs. Tibbs 
used to say with an air of great im- 
portance, that he was engaged in tiie 
City. 

The Miss Maplesones and their 
accomplished parent arrived in the 
course of the afternoon in a hackney- 
coach, and accompanied by a most 
astonishing number of packages. 
Trunks, bonnet-boxes, muff-boxes and 
parasols, guitar-cases, and parcels of all 
imaginable fthapes, done up in brown 
paper, and fastened with pins, filled 
the passage. Then, there was such a 
running up and down with the lug- 
gage, such scampering for warm water 
tor the ladies to wash in, and such a 
bustle, and confusion, and heating of 
servants, and curUng-irons, as had 
never been known in Great Coram- 
street before. Little Mrs. Tibbs wan 
quite in her element, bustling about, 
talking incessantly, and distributing 
towels and soap, like a head nurse in 
a hospital. The house was not re- 
stored to its usual state of quiet 
repose, until the ladies were safely 
shut up in their respective bedrooms, 
engaged in the important occupation 
of dreaeing for dinner. 

<< Are th^se gals 'andsome I" inquired 
Mr. Simpson of Mr. Septimus Uioks, 
another of the boarders, as they were 
amusing themselves in the dntwing- 
room, before dinner^ by lolling on sofas, 
and eontemplatiAf^ tiarns ^raorn^ 
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^ Don 't know/' replied Mr. Septi- 
mus Hicks, who was a tallish, white- 
faced young maoy with spectacles, and 
a black ribbon round his neck instead 
of a neckerchief — a most interesting 
person; a poetical walker of the hospi- 
tals, and a ** very talented young man/* 
He was fond of ** lugging '* into conver- 
sation, all sorts of quotations from Don 
Juan, without fettering himself by the 
propriety of their application ; in which 
particular he was remarkably inde- 
pendent. The otlier, Mr. Simpson, 
was one of those young men, who are 
in society what walking gentlemen 
are on the stage, only infinitely worse 
skilled in his vocation than the most 
indifferent ai*tist. He was as empty- 
headed as the great bell of St. Paul's ; 
always dressed according to tlie carica- 
tures published in Uie monthly fashions; 
and spelt Character with a K. 

'' I saw a devilish number of parcels 
in the passage when I came home," 
simpered Mr. Simpson. 

*< Materials for the toilet, no doubt,'' 
rejoined the Don Juan reader. 

" Much linen^ lace, and several pair 



Of itoeldngB, slippers, brushas, combs, com- 
plete; 
With other articles of ladies' fair. 
To keep them beautiful, or leave them neat." 

^ Is that from Milton !" inquired 
Mr. Simpson. 

"No^from Byron," returned Mr. 
Hicks, with a look of contempt. He 
was quite sm'e of his author, because 
he had never read any other. ** Hush ! 
Here come the gals," and they both 
commenced talking in a very loud key. 

^ Mrs. Maplesone and the Miss 
Maplesones, Mr. Hicks. Mr. Hicks — 
Mrs. Maplesone and the Miss Maple- 
sones," said Mrs. Tibbs, with a very 
red face, for slie had been superintend- 
ing the cooking operations below stairs, 
and looked like a wax doll on a sunny 
day. *^ Mr. Simpson, I beg your pardon 
— Mr. Simpson — Mrs. Maplesone and 
the Miss Alaplesones" — and vice versA, 
The gentlemen immediately began to 
slide about with much politeness, and 
to look as if they wished their arms 
had been legs, so little did they know 
wbMt to do with them. TVi« Vadm 



smiled, curtsied, and glided into chain, 
and dived for dropped pocket-handker- 
chiefSB : the gentlemen leant agaiiwt 
two of the curtain-pegs ; Mrs. Tibbs 
went through an admbitble bit of 
serious pantomime with a servant who 
had come up to ask some qaestion 
about the fish-sauce ; and then the two 
young ladies looked at each other; 
and everybody else appeared to dis- 
cover something very attractive in the 
pattern of the fender. 

** Julia my love," said Mrs. Maple* 
sone to her youngest daughter, in a 
tone loud enough for the remainder 
of the company to hear, — ^ Julia.** 

« Yes, Ma." 

** Don 't stoop."— This was said for 
the purpose of directing general attes- 
tion to Miss Julia's figure, which was 
undeniable. Every body looked at her, 
accordingly, and there was another 
pause. 

** We had the most uncivil hackney- 
coachman to-day, you can imagine," 
said Mrs. Maplesone to Mrs. Tibbs, in 
a confidential tone. 

^ Dear me 1" replied the hostess, 
with an air of great commiseration. 
She couldn't say more, for the servaot 
again appeared at the door, and oom- 
meuced telegraphing most earnestly to 
her '* Missis." 

*^ I think hackney-coachmen gene- 
rally are uncivil," said Mr. Hi<£s is 
his most insinuating tone. 

" Positively I think they are," rt- 

Cd Mrs. Maplesone, as i{ the ides 
never struck her before. 

** And cabmen, too,*' said Mr. Simp- 
son. This remark was a fsilore, for 
no one intimated, by word or eiga, the 
slightest knowledge of the manners 
and customs of cabmen. 

<< Robinson, what do you wantf 
said Mrs. Tibbs to the servant who, by 
way of making her presence known to 
her mistress, had been giving sandiy 
hems and sniffs outside the door dur* 
ing the preceding five minutes^ 

^ Please, ma'am, master wants his 

dean things," replied the servant, 

taken off her guard. The two young 

men turned their faces to the window, 

i^xid " went off*' like a couple of boCdes 
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' ginger beer ; the ladies put tbeir 
mdkerchiefs to their mouths ; and 
;tle Mrs. Tibbs bustled out of the 
tarn to give Tibbs his dean linen, — 
id the servant warning. 
Mr. Calton, the remainine boarder, 
lortly afterwards made his appear- 
ice, and proved a surprising pro- 
oter of the conversation. Mr. Ciuton 
M a superannuated beau — an old 
yy. He used to say of himself that 
Uiough his features were not regu- 
rly handsome, they were striking, 
hey certainly were. It was impos- 
ble to look at his face without being 
iminded of a chubby street-door 
Docker, half-lion half-monkey; and 
le comparison might be extended 
» his whole character and conver- 
ktion. He had stood still, while 
rerything else had been moving. 
[e never originated a conversation, 
r started an idea ; but if any cora- 
kooplace topic were broached, or, 
» pursue the comparison, if anybody 
fied him up, he would hammer away 
ith surprising rapidity. He had the 
o-dolorenx occasionally, and then he 
dgfat be said to be muffled, because 
B did not make quite as much noise 
I at other times, when he would go 
a prosing, rat-tat-tat the same thing 
rer and over again. He had never 
sen married ; but he was stiU on the 
K>k-out for a wife with money. He 
ad a life interest worth about 300^ a 
ear — he was exceedingly vain, and 
lordinately selfish. He had acquired 
to reputation of being the very pink 
f politeness, and he walked round the 
ark, and up Regent- street, every 

This respectable personage had made 
p his mind to render himself exceed- 
igly agreeable to Mrs. Maplesone — 
ideed, the desire of being as amiable 
I possible extended itself to the whole 
arty ; Mrs. Tibbs having considered 
; an admirable little bit of manage- 
leot to represent to the gentlemen 
iial she had some reason to believe 
he ladies were fortunes, and to hint 
» the ladies, that all the gentlemen 
rere *^ eligible." A little flirtation, 
be thought, might keep her house 



full, without leading to any other 
result 

Mrs. Maplesone was an enterprising 
widow of about fifty: shrewd, scheming, 
and good-looking. She was amiably 
anxious on behalf of her daughters ; 
in proof whereof she used to remark, 
that she would have no objection to 
marry again, if it would benefit her 
dear girls — she could have no other 
motive. The " dear girls " themselves 
were not at all insensible to the merits 
of ^'a good establishment."* One of 
them was twenty-five; the other, three 
years younger. They had been at di ffe- 
rent watering-places, for four seasons ; 
they had gambled at libraries, read 
books in balconies, sold at fancy fairs, 
danced at assemblies, talked sentiment 
— in short, they had done all that in- 
dustrious girls could do— but, as yet, 
to no purpose. 

'* What a magnificent dresser Mr. 
Simpson is !" whispered Matilda Ma- 
plesone to her sister Julia. 

** Splendid !** returned the youngest. 
The magnificent individual alluded to 
wore a maroon-coloured dress-coat, 
with a velvet collar and cuffs of 
the same tint — very like that which 
usually invests the form of the dis- 
tinguished unknown who condescends 
to play tlie ** swell ** in the pantomime 
at « Richardson's Show.*' 

« What whiskers !*' said Miss Julia. 

** Charming !" responded her sister ; 
'* and what hair !" His hair was like 
a wig, and distinguished by that in- 
sinuating wave which graces the shin- 
ing locks of those ^tf'd*(guvre$ of 
art surmounting the waxen images in 
Bartellot's window, in Regent-street ; 
his whiskers meeting beneath his chin, 
seemed strings wherewith to tie it 
on, ere science had rendered them 
unnecessary by her patent invisible 
springs. 

<< Dinner 's on the table, ma'am, if 
you please," said the boy, who now 
appeared for the first time, in a re- 
vived black coat of his master's. 

"Oh! Mr. Calton, will you lead 
Mrs. Maplesone !— Thank you." Mr. 
Simpson offered his arm to Miss JuIvSk% 
Mr. Septimus W\ck& ewiOT\fc^^aafe\w3ci 
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MatildA; and thepirooeBsionproeeeded 
to the dining-room. Mr. Tibbs was 
introduced, and Mr.Tibbs bobbed up 
and down to the three Uidies like a 
figure in a Dutdi clock, with a power- 
ful spring in the middle of bis body, 
and then dived rapidly into his seat at 
the bottom of the table, delighted to 
screen himself behind a soup-tureen, 
which he could just see over, and that 
was all. The boarders were seated, a 
lady and gentleman alternately, like 
the layers of bread and meat in a plate 
of sandwiches ; and then Mrs. Tibbs 
directed James to take off tlie covers. 
Salmon, lobster-sauoe, giblet-soup, and 
the usual aecompaniments were dit- 
covered : potatoes like petriiaotions^ 
and bits ol toasted bread, the shape 
and size of blank dice. 

** Soup for Mrs. Maplesone^my dear,'* 
said the bustling Mrs. 'Dbba. She 
always called her husband '< my dear '* 
before company. Tibbs who bad been 
eating his bread, and calculating how 
long it would be before he should get 
any fish, helped the soup in a hurry, 
made a small island on the tablecloth, 
and put his glass upon it, to hide it 
from his wife. 

!r ** Miss Julia^ shall I assist you to 
some fish V* 

** If you. please — very little — oh 1 
plenty, thank you'' (a bit about the 
size of a walnut put upon the plate). 

*' Julia is a very little eater," said 
Mrs. Maplesone to Mr. Galton. 

The knocker gave a single rap. He 
was busy eating the fish with his eyes: 
so he only ejaculated, '* Ah !" 

« My dear," said Mrs. Tibbs to her 
spouse after every one else had been 
helped, <*What do y^u take!" The 
inquiry was accompanied with a look 
intimating that he mustn 't say fish, 
because there was not much left. 
Tibbs thought the frown referred to 
the island on the tablecloth ; he there- 
fore coolly replied, " Why — I *I1 take 
a Utde-^fish, I think." 

^Did you say fish, my dear!*' 
(anotlier frown.) 

^ Yes, dear," replied the villain, 

with an expression of acute hunger 

depicted in his countenance. 'VlYie 



tears almoet aftarted to Mzb. Tibfas* 
eyes, as she helped her ^ wreteh of a 
husband," as sbe inwardly callad him, 
to the last eatable bit of salmoB oa 
the dish. 

« James, take this to your master, 
and take away your master^s knife." 
This was deliberate revenge, as 'Kbfas 
never could eat fish without one. He 
was, however, constrained to dase 
small particles of salmon roond and 
round his plate with a pieoe of bread 
and a fork, the number of snoceesAd 
attempts being abMit one in seven- 
teen. 

''Take away, James/' said Mn. 
Tibbs, as Tibbe swallowed the fborth 
mouthful — and away weot the plales 
like lightning. 

« 1 'U take a bit of bread, Jama,*' 
said the poor *' master of tbie hoose," 
more hungry than ever. 

** Never mind your master now, 
James^" said Mrs. Tibbs, " see abont 
the meat." This was conveyed in the 
tone in which ladies usually give ad^ 
monitions to servants in oompany, that 
is to say, a low one ; hot which, like a 
stage whisper, from ita peculiar em- 
phasis, ia most distinctly heard h% 
everybody present. 

A pause ensued, before tbetabkwss 
replenished — a sort of parenthesis ia 
which Mr. Simpson, Mr. Calton, aad 
Mr. Hicks, produced respectively s 
bottle of sauteme, buoellaa, and sheny, 
and took winenvith everybody — except 
Tibbs. No one ever thought of him. 

Between the fish and an intimalad 
sirloin, there was a prolonged intwiL 

Here was an opportunity for Mr. 
Hicks. He could not resist the sogB* 
larly appropriate quotation — 

" But beef is nu-e within thae oxlm iaiM: 
Goata' flesh there i«. no doubt, aad kid, aa^ 

mutton, 
And, when a holidaj npon them laBae. 
A Joint upon their Wbttoiu lotti tber V^ 

on." 

"Very ungentlcmanly behavioar," 
thought little Mrs. Tibbs « to talk is 
that way." 

« Ah," said Mr. Calton, filling bii 
glass. '* Tom Moore i» my poet" 
\ ^ Krid mine,'' said Mrs. Maplesont. 
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« Andmine/' Mid Mwb Jnliik 
** And mine," added Mr. Simpson. 
" Look at his compositions," resnmed 
the knocker. 

*<To be sure," said Simpson, with 
eonfidenoe. 

^ Look at Don Joan," replied Mr. 
SeptimuB Hicks. 

<< Julia's letter^" suggested Miss 
Matilda. 

** Can anything be erander than. the 
Fire Worriiippers ! " inquired Miss 
Jnlia. 
*< To be sore," said Simpson. 
« Or Paradise and the Peri," said 
the old beau. 

^ Yes ; or Paradise and the Peer," 
repeated Simpson, who thought he was 
getting through it capitally. 

«< It *8 all very weU," replied Mr. 
Septimus Hicks, who, as we have before 
hinted, never had read anything but 
Don Juan* ^ Where will you fmd any- 
thing finer than the description of the 
siege, at the commencement of the 
seventh canto ! " 

" Talking of a siege," said Tibbs, 
with a mouthful of bread — ** when I 
was in the volunteer corps, in eighteen 
hundred and six, our oommanding 
officer was Sir Charles Rampari ; and 
one day, when we were exercising on 
the ground on whieh the London Uni. 
versity now stands, he says, says he, 
Tibbs (calling me from the ranks) 
ribbfr-" 

** Tell your master, James," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Tibbs, in an awftilly dis- 
tinct tone, ''tell your master if he 
Vfon^t carve those fowls, to send them 
to me." The discomfited volunteer 
instantly set to work, and carved the 
fowls almost as expeditionsly as his 
wife operated on the haunch of mutton. 
Whether he ever finished the story is 
not known ; but, if he did, nobody 
heard it 

As the ice was now broken, and the 
new inmates more at home, every 
member of the company felt more at 
ease. Tibbs himself most certainly 
did, because he went to sleep imme- 
diately after dinner. Mr. Hicks aud 
the ladies diseoorsed most eloquently 
Vieut poetry, and the theatres^ and 



I Lerd ChesfterMd^s Letten ; and Mr. 
Calton; followed up what everybedy 
said, with oontinuoua doable knoeks. 
Mrs. Tibbs highly approved of every 
observation that fell from Mr& Mapl^ 
sone ; and as Mr. Simpson sat witA a 
smile upon hisfiaoe and said'* Yes," or 
" Certainly," at intervals of about four 
minutes each, he received full credit 
for understanding what was going for- 
wsrd. The gentlemen rejoined the 
ladies in the diawing-room very shortly 
after they had left the dining-psrlour. 
Mrs. Maplesone and Mr. Calton played 
oribbage, and the ** young people" 
amused themselves with music and 
conversation. The Miss Mapleaones 
sang the most fascinating duets, and 
accompanied themselves on guitars, 
ornamented with bits of ethereal blue 
ribbon. Mr. Simpson put on a pink 
waistcoat, and said he was in raptures ; 
and Mr. Hicks felt in the seventh 
heaven of poetry, or the seventh canto 
of Don Juan — it was the same thing 
to him. Mrs. Tibbs was quite charmed 
with the new comers; and Mr. Tibbs 
spent the evening in his usual way — 
he went to sleep, and woke up, and 
went to sleep again,and woke at supper- 
time. 

We are not about to adopt the license 
of novel-writers, and to let <' years roU 
on ;" but we will take the hberty of 
requesting the reader to suppose that 
six monuis have elapsed, sinoe the 
dinner we have described, and that 
Mrs.Tibb8's boarders have, during that 
period, sang, and danced, and gone to 
theatres and exhibitions, together, as 
ladies and gentlemen, wherever they 
board, often do. And we will beg them, 
the period we have mentioned having 
elapsed, to imagine farther, that Mr. 
Septimus Hicks reeeived, iu his own 
bedroom (a front attic), at an early 
hour one morning, a note from Mr. 
Calton, requesting the favour of seeing 
him, as soon as convenient to himself, 
in his (Calton*s) dressing-room on the 
second fioor back. 

** Tell Mr. Calton 1 11 oome down 
directly,*' said Mr. Septimus to Ihsi 
boy. « Sio^^m 'ttx . C«3L\ftTi xaswKt V 
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inqi^red this excited walker of hospi- 
tek, as he pnt on a bed-funiitare- 
looking dresang-gown. 

** Not as I knows on, sir/' replied the 
boy. ^^ Please, sir, he looked rather 
mm, as it might be." 

^ Ah, that*s no proof of his being 
ill," returned Hicks, unconsciously. 
« Very well : 111 be down directly." 
Down stfurs ran the boy with the 
message, and down went the excited 
Hicks himself, almost as soon as the 
message was detivered. ^ Tap, tap." 
** Come in." — Door opens, and disco- 
vers Mr. Calton sitting in an easy 
chair. Mutual shakes of the hand 
exchanged, and Mr. Septimus Hicks 
motioned to a seat A short pause. 
Mr. Hicks coughed, and Mr. Calton 
took a pinch of snuff. It Was one of 
those interviews where neither party 
knows what to say. Mr. Septimus 
Hicks broke silence. 

<* I received a note — ** he said, very 
tremulouslv, in a voice like a Punch 
with a cold. 

** Yes," returned the other, ^ you 
did." 

♦< Exactly." 

« Yes." 

Now, altliough this dialogue must 
have been satisuustory, both gentlemen 
felt there was something more import- 
ant to be said ; therefore they did as 
most men in such a situation would 
have done — they looked at the table 
with a determined aspect The conver- 
sation had been opened, however, and 
Mr. Calton had made up his mind to 
continue it, witharegular double knock. 
He always spoke vexy pompously. 

** Hickis," said he, ^ I have sent for 
you, in consequence of certain arrange- 
ments which are pending in this house, 
connected with a marriage." 

" With a marriage ! " gasped Hicks, 
compared with whose expression of 
countenance, Hamlet's, when he sees 
his father's ghost, is pleasing and com- 
posed. 

<<With a marriage," returned the 

knocker. ^ I have sent for you to 

prove the great confidence I can repose 

in you." 

** And will you betray me t ** ea^T\^ 



inquired Hicks, who in his alarm had 
even forgotten to quote. 

« / betray you / Won't you be^y 
met*' 

** Never : no one shall know, to my 
dying day, that you had a hand in the 
business,*" responded the agitated Hicks, 
with an inflamed countenance, and his 
hair standing on end as if he were oa 
the stool of an electrifying machine in 
full operation. 

** People must know that, some time 
or other — within a year, I imagine," 
said Mr. Calton, with an air of great 
self-complacency. *< We may have t 
family." 

«frc/ — That won't affect yon, 
surely 1 " 

« The devU it won't!" 

« No ! how can it!" said the bewil- 
dered Hicks. Calton waa too much 
inwrapped in the contemplation of his 
happiness to see the equivoque be- 
tween Hicks and himself ; and threw 
himself back in his chair. ** Oh, Ma- 
tilda ! " sighed the antique bean, in a 
lack-a-daisical voice, and applying his 
right hand a little to the left of the 
fourth button of his waistcoat, coontiiig 
from the bottom. ** Oh, Matilda ! " 

** What Matilda !" inquired Hicks, 
starting up. 

^ Matilda Maplesone," responded 
the other, doing uie same. 

^ I marry her to-morrow momiog," 
said Hicks. 

^ It 's false/* rejoined his compankn: 
** I marry her I ** 

" You marry her ! ** 

** I marry her ! " 

** You marry Matilda Maplesone !" 

'' Matilda Maplesone." 

** Mitt Maplesone marry yout^ 

^* Miss Maplesone ! No : Un 
Maplesone." 

<< Good Heaven! " siud Hicks, Calling 
into his diair: ** You many tbe 
mother, and I the daughter ! " 

** Most extraordinary drcumstanee V 
replied Mr. Calton, *'and rather incon* 
venient too ; for the fact is, that 
owing to Matilda's wishing to keep her 
intention secret from her daug^ten 
until the ceremony had taken plaee, 
\^\« diwiSEL't like applying to any of bcr 
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friends to give her away. I entertain 
an objection to making .the affair 
known to my acquaintance joat now; 
and the consequence is, that I sent to 
yon, to know whether you'd oblige me 
by ac^g as father.** 

** I should have been most happy, I 
aasure yon" said Hicks, in a tone of 
condolence; ** but, you see, I shall be 
acting as bridegroom. One character 
is frequently a consequence of the 
other; but it is not usual to act in 
both at the same time. There's 
Simpson — I haye no doubt he 11 do it 
for you.'* 

** I don't like to ask him," replied 
Cslton ; ** he's such a donkey." 

Mr. Septimus Hicks looked up at 
the ceiling, and down at the floor; at 
last an idea struck him. ** Let the man 
of the house, Tibbs, be the father," he 
suggested ; and then he quoted, as 
peculiarly applicable to Tibbs and the 



'* Oh PowoTB of HesT»B I what darkeyei mteti 
ahatbers? 
'Tis— 'Ui her father'i-fized upon th« pair." 

^ The idea has struck me already," 
ssid Mr. Calton: *'but, you see, 
Matilda, for what reason I know not, 
is very anxious that Mrs. Tibbs should 
know nothing about it, till it's all over. 
It *B a natunU delicacy, after all, you 
know." 

^He's the best-natured little man 
in esustence, if you manage him pro- 
perly," said Mr. Septimus Hicks. 
^ Tell him not to mention it to his 
Wife, and assure him she won't mind 
it, and he '11 do it directly. My mar- 
kijige is to be a secret one, on account 
of the mother and mi/ father : there- 
fore he must be enjoined to secrecy." 
A small double knock, like a pre- 
sumptuous single one, was that instant 
heard at the street-door. It was 
Tibbs ; it could be no one else ; for no 
One else occupied five minutes in rub- 
bing his shoes. He had been out to pay 
the baker's bill. 

** Mr. Tibbs," called Mr. Calton in 
^ very bland tone, looking over the 
banisters. 

"Sir!" replied he of the dirty 
^aoe. 

I^o, 184. 
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M Will you have the kindness to step 
up stairs for a moment ! " 

« Certainly, sir," said Tibbs, de- 
lighted to be taken notice of. The 
bedroom-door was carefully closed, and 
Tibbs, having put his hat on the floor 
(as most timid men do,) and been 
accommodated with a seat, looked as 
astounded as if he were suddenly sum- 
moned before the familiars of the 
Inquisition. 

**A rather unpleasant occurrence, 
Mr. Tibbs," said Calton, in a very 
portentous manner, ** obliges me to 
consult you, and to beg you will not 
conununicate what I am about to say, to 
your wife." 

Tibbs acquiesced, wondering in his 
own mind what the deuce the other 
could have done, and imagining that at 
least he must have broken uie best 
decanters. 

Mr. Calton resumed; << I am placed, 
Mr. Tibbs, in rather an unpleasant 
situation." 

Tibbs looked at Mr. Septimus Hicks, 
as if he thought Mr. H.'s being in the 
immediate vicinity of his fellow-boarder 
might constitute the unpleasantness of 
his situation ; but as he did not 
exactly know what to say, he merely 
ejaculated the monosyllable " Lor ! " 

^Now," continued the knocker, 
'* let me beg you will exhibit no mani- 
festations of surprise, which may be 
overheard by the domestics, when I 
tell you — conunand your feelings of 
astonishment — that two inmates of 
this house intend to be married to- 
morrow morning." And he drew 
back his chair, several feet, to perceive 
the effect of the unlooked-for an- 
nouncement. 

If Tibbs had rushed from the room, 
staggered down stairs, and fainted in 
the passage — if he had instantaneously 
jumped out of the window into the 
mews behind the house, in an agony of 
surprise — his behaviour would have 
been much less inexplicable to Mr. 
Calton than it was, when he put his 
hands into his inexpressible-pockets, 
and said with a half-chuckle, "Just so." 

<* You are not surprised, Mr. 
Tibbs ?" iu<roaieai'ttT.C«\\Am. 
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** BleM ycfOy no, nr/' returned Tibbs; 
"after all, it's verjr natural. When 
two jreong people get together, you 
know- 
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<< Certainly, certainly,'* said Galton, 
with an indeacribable air of aelf- 
eatiifaction. 

*< You don't think it *s at all an out- 
of-the-way afiair then I" aaked Mr. 
Sqptimua Hicks, who had watched the 
countenance of Tibbs in mute asto- 
uiahment 

<<No, sir;' xepHed Tibbs ; « I was 
just the same at bis Age*" He actually 
smiled when he sud this. 

** How devilish well I must carry 
my years ! " thought the delighted 
old beau, knowine he was at least 
ten years older uum Tibbs at that 
moment. 

*< Well, then, to come to the point 
at once/' he continued, ** I have to ask 
you whether you will object to act as 
father on the occasion 1 " 

** Certainly not,'* replied Tibbs ; 
still without evincing an atom of 
surprise. 

« You will not t " 

<" Decidedly not," reiterated Tibbs, 
still as calm as a pot of porter with 
the head off. 

Mr. Calton seized the hand of the 
petticoat-governed little man, and 
vowed eternal friendship from that 
hour. Hicks, who was all admiration 
and surprise, did the same. 

*< Now confess," asked Mr. Calton 
of Tibbsy as he picked up his 
hat, ''were you not a Mttle sur- 
prised?" 

« I b'liere you !" repUed that illus- 
trious person, holding up one hand ; 
«I bMieve you! When I first hcMrd 
of it." 

*< So sadden," said Septimus Hicks. 

^ So strange to ask me, yoa know," 
said Tibbs. 

<< So odd altogether !" said the saper- 
annuated love-maker ; and then all 
three laughed. 

« I say;* said Tibbs, shutting the 

door which he had previously opened, 

and giving full vent to a hitherto 

eorlred-op giggle, ^what bothers me 

IB, wluUwiUhM father myV 



Mr. Septimus Hicks kx^ed at 
Calton. 

" Yes ; but the best of H is," 
the latter, giggling in his turn 
haven't got a father— he ! he ! he 

'< You haven't got a father, 
but he has,** said Tibbs. 

"* Who has!** inquired Septi 
Hicks. 

«* Why Wwi." 

<<Him^ who! Do you know 
secret ! Do you mean me ! " 

'< You ! No ; you know ml 
mean,** returned Tibba with a kno 
wink. 

^ For Heaven's sake whom dc 
mean I ** inquired Mr. Calton, 
like Septimus Hicks, was all Uil 
of his senses at the strange oonfnsi 

<<Why Mr. Simpeon, of oov 
replied Tibbs ; who else cod 
mean 1 ** 

** I see it all,** said the Byron-qo 
** Simpson marries Julia Mapli 
to-morrow morning ! " 

« Undoubtedly;' replied T 
thoroughly satisfied, ** of coun 
does." 

It would require the pend 
Hogarth to illustrate — our leebh 
is inadequate to describe — the ex 
sion which the countenances of 
Calton and Mr. Septimus Hick 
spectively assumed, at this unexpi 
announcement. Equally impoasil 
it to describe, although perhaps 
easier for our lady readers to ima 
what arts the three ladies could 
used, 80 completely to entangle 
separate partners. Whatever 
were, however, they were snceei 
The mother was perfectly aware o 
intended marriage of both dangh 
and the young ladies were eqi 
acquainted with the intention of 
estimable parent. They agreed, 1 
ever, that it would have a much b 
appearance if each feigned ignoi 
of the other's engagement; and il 
equally desirable that all the man 
should take place on the same di 
prevent the discovery of one dai 
tine alliance, operating prejvdii 
on the others. Hence, the myst 
\ \^Qii oC Mr. Calton and Mr. Sept 
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» And ihe pie-engAgemeni of the 
yTibbfl. 

the foUowing morning^ Mr. Sep- 
Hioks was united to Miss 
b Mapleeone. Mr. Simpson 
iteired into a « holy alliance*^ with 
Jolia: Tibbs acting as father, 

irflt appfiftiyic^ ia that chwnp- 

lAr, Calton, n ot bein g quite ii o 

a s the^ t wo young men, _ was 
'S^ck bylEe douCle discorery ; 

he had found some difficulty in 
I any one to give the huly away, 
rred to him tJ^t the best mode of 
ing the inconvenience would be 
take her at all. The lady, how- 
' appealed," as her counsel said 

trial of the cause, Maptaone v. 
^ for a breach of promise, <<with 
en heart, to the outraged Uws 

country.'* Stie recovered da- 
to the amount of 1,000Z. which 
ifortunate knocker was com- 

to pay. Mr. Septimus Hicks 
; walked the hospitals, took it 
is head to walk off altogether, 
jured wife is at present residing 
ler mother at Boulogne. Mr. 
)n, having the misfortune to lose 
'e six weeks after marriagp ^by 
iping with an officer during nis 
nury sojourn in the Fleet 
, in consequence of hb inability 
barge her little mantua-maker's 
uid being disinherited by his 
, who died soon afterwards, was 
Ue enough to obtain a perma- 
Qgagement at a fashionable hair- 
s; hairdressing being a science 



to which he had frequently directed 
his attention. In this situation he 
had necessarily many opportunities of 
making himself acquainted with the 
habita, and style of thinking, of the 
exclusive portion of the nobility of 
this kingdom. To this fortunate cir- 
cumstance are we indebted for the 
production of those brilliant efforts of 
genius, his fashionable novels, which 
80 long as good taste, unsullied by ex- 
aggeration, cant^ and quackery, con- 
tinues to exist, cannot fail to instruct 
and amuse the thinking portion of the 
community. 

It only remains to add, that this 
complication of disorders completely 
deprived poor Mrs. Tibbs of all her 
inmates, except the one whom she could 
have best spured — her husband. That 
wretched little man returned home, on 
the day of the wedding, in a state of 
partial intoxication ; and, under the 
influence of wine, excitement, and 
despair, actually dared to brave the 
anger of his wife. Since that ill-fated 
hour he has constitatly taken his 
meals in the kitohen, to which apart- 
ment, it is understood, his witticisms 
will be in future confined : a turn-up 
bedstead having been conveyed there 
by Mrs. Tibb*s order for his exclusive 
accommodation. It is possible that 
he will be enabled to finish, in that 
seclusion, his story of the volunteers. 

The advertisement has again ap- 
peared in the morning papers. Results 
must be reserved for another ehi^ter. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



I. ! ** said litUe Mrs. Tibbs to 
', as she sat in the front parlour 
[k>ram-8treet mansion one mom- 
lending a piece of stjur-carpet 
) first landing ; — '* Things have 
med out so badly, either, and 
miy get a favourable answer 



to the advertisement, we shall be full 
again." 

Mrs. Tibbs resumed her occupation 
of making worsted lattice-work in the 
carpet, anxiously listening to the two- 
penny postman, who was hammering 
hia way down ^e itoefc\^*X^^\*^A ^ 
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a penny a knock. The house was as 
qmet as possible. There was only 
one k>w sound to be heard — it was the 
nnhappj Tibbs cleaning the gentle- 
men's boots in the back kitchen, and 
accompanying himself with a buzzing 
noise, in wretched mockery of hnm- 
mmga tune. 

l£e postman drew near the house. 
He paused— so did Mrs. Tibbs. A 
knock — a bustle— a letter — post-paid. 

^ T. I. presents compt. to I. T. and 
T. L begs To say that i see the adver- 
tisement And she will Do Herself the 
pleasure of calling On you at 12 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

« T. I. as To apologise to I. T. for 
the shortness Of Uie notice But i hope 
it will not unconyenience you. 
^ I remain yours Truly 

** Wednesday evening." 

Little Mrs. Tibbs perused the docu- 
ment, over and over again ; and the 
more she read it, the more was she 
confused by the mixture of the first 
and third person ; the substitution of 
the«I"forthe«T. I;" and the tran- 
sition from the « I. T." to the «you.'* 
The writing looked like a skein of 
thread in a tangle, and the note was 
ingeniously folded into a perfect 
square, with the direction squeezed 
up into the right-hand comer, as if it 
were ashamed of itself. The back of 
the episde was pleasingly ornamented 
with a large red wafer, which, with 
the addition of divers ink-stains, bore 
a marvellous resemblance to a black 
beetie trodden upon. One thing, how- 
ever, was perfectiy dear to the per- 
plexed Mrs. Tibbs. Somebody was 
to call at twelve. The drawing-room 
was forthwith dusted for the third 
time that morning ; three or four 
chairs were palled oat of their places, 
and a corresponding number of books 
carefully upset, in order that there 
might be a due absence of formality. 
Down went the piece of stair-carpet 
before noticed, and up ran Mrs. Tibbs 
" to make herself tidy." 

The clock of New Saint Pancras 
Church struck twelve, and the Found- 
ling, with laudable politeness, did the 
same ten minutes afterwards. Saint 



annu^ing dse stmek the quarter, and 
then there arrived a angle lady with 
a doable knock, in a pdine the colour 
of the interior of a damson pie ; a 
bonnet of the same, with a regular 
conservatory of art^dal flowers ; a 
white vdl, and a green parasol, with 
a cobweb border. 

The visitor (who was very fat and 
red-fiiced) was shown into &e draw- 
ing-room ; Mrs. Tibbs presented her- 
seSr, and the negotiation conunenced. 

''I called in consequence of an 
advertisement," said the stranger, in 
a voice as if she had been playing a 
set of Fan's pipes for a fortnight 
without leaving off. 

•< Yes ! " said Mrs. Tibbs, rubbing 
her hands very slowly, and looking 
the appUcant full in Uie face— two 
things she always did <m sach 
occasions. 

^ Money isn't no object whatever to 
me," said the lady, ** so much as Hving 
in a state of retirement and obtrusion.'' 

Mrs. Tibbs, as a matter of course, 
acquiesced in such an exceedingly 
natural desire. 

^I am constantiy attended by a 
medical man," resumed the p^aae 
wearer ; ^ I have been a shocking uni- 
tarian for some time — ^I, indeed, have 
had very littie peace since the death 
of Mr. Bloss." 

Mrs. Tibbs looked at the relict of 
the departed Bloss, and thought he 
must have had very littie peace in his 
time. Of course she could not say so; 
so she looked very sympathising. 

** 1 shall be a good deal of trouble 
to you," said Mrs. Bloss; '^ but, for 
that^trouble I am willing to pay. I 
am going through a course of treat- 
ment wluch renders attention neces- 
sary. I have one mutton chop in bed 
at half-past eight, and another at ten, 
every morning." 

Mrs. Tibbs, as in duty bound, 
expressed the pity she felt for any 
body placed in such a distressing eitosr 
tion ; and the carnivorous Mrs. Bloss 
proceeded to arrange the various pre- 
liminaries with wonderful despatch. 
*< Now mind," said that lady, after 
terms were arranged ; << I am to have 
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the second-floor firont, for my bed- 
room!" 

« Yce, ma'am." 

" And you '11 find room for my little 
senrant Agnes f " 

** Oh ! certainly.'' 

** And I can have one of the celhtrs 
in the area for my bottled porter." 

" With the greatest pleasure ; — 
Jamee shall get it ready for you by 
Saturday.'* 

'' And 1 11 join the company at the 
breakfast-table on Sunday morning," 
said Mrs. Bloes. ^ I shall get up on 
purpose." 

« Very weU," returned Mrs. Tibbs, 
in her most amiable tone ; for satis- 
factory references had **been given 
and required/' and it was quite cer- 
tain that the new comer had plenty of 
money. ** It 's rather singular/' con- 
tinued Mrs. Tibbs, with what was 
meant for a most bewitching smile, 
** that we have a gentleman now with 
vm, who is in a very delicate state of 
Health — a Mr. Gobler. — His apart- 
ment is the back drawing-room." 

" The next room ! " inquired Mrs. 
Bloss. 

"The next room/' repeated the 
hostess. 

** How rery promiscuous ! " ejacu- 
lated the widow. 

''He hardly ever gets up/' said 
Krs. Tibbs in a whisper. 

** Lor ! " cried Mrs. Bloss, in an 
equally low tone. 

^ And when he is up/* said Mrs. 
Tibbs, '^we never can persuade him 
to go to bed again." 

** Dear me ! " said the astonished 
Mrs. BlosB, drawing her chair nearer 
Mrs. Tibbs. "What is his complaint!" 

« Why, the fact is/' replied Mrs. 
Tibbs, with a most communicative 
air, ** he has no stomach whatever." 

** No what ! " inquired Mrs. Bloss, 
with a look of the most indescribable 
%]ann. 

** No stomach/' repeated Mrs. Tibbs, 
with a shake of the head. 

^ Lord bless us 1 what an extra- 
ordinary case!" gasped Mrs. Bloss, 
as if she understood the communica- 
tion in its literal sense, and was asto- 



nished at a gentleman without a 
stomach finding it necessary to board 
anywhere. 

^ When I say he has no stomach/' 
explained the chatty, little Mrs. Tibbs, 
M 1 mean that his digestion is so much 
impaired, and his interior so deranged, 
that his stomach is not of the least 
use to him ; — ^in fact, it's an incon- 
venience." 

^< Never heard such a case in my 
life ! " excUimed Mrs. Bloss. « Why, 
he 's worse than I am." 

** Oh, yes ! " replied Mrs. Tibbs ;— 
" certainly." She said this with great 
confidence, for the damson pelisse sug- 
gested that Mrs. Bloss, at all events, 
was not suffering under Mr. Gobler's 
complaint. 

^ You have quite incited my curio- 
sity," said Mrs. Bloss, as she rose to 
depart '< How I long to see him I ^ 

** He generally comes down, once a 
week," replied Mrs. Tibbs ; ^ I dare 
say you 'U see him on Sunday." With 
this consolatory promise Mrs. Bloss 
was obliged to be contented. She 
accordingly walked slowly down the 
stairs, detailing her complnints all the 
way ; and Mrs. Tibbs followed her, 
uttering an exclamation of compassion 
at every step. James (who looked 
very gritty, for he was cleaning the 
knives^ fell up the kitchen-stairs, and 
opened the street-door; and, after 
mutual farewells. Mrs. Bloss slowly 
departed, down the shady side of the 
street. 

It is almost superfluous to say, that 
the lady whom we have just shown 
out at we street-door (and whom the 
two female servants are now inspect- 
ing from the second-floor windows) 
was exceedingly -vulgar, ignorant, and 
selfish. Her deceased better-half had 
been an eminent cork-cutter, in which 
capacity he had amassed a decent 
fortune. He had no relative but his 
nephew, and no friend but his cook. 
The former had the insolence one 
morning to ask for the loan of fifteen 
pounds ; and, by way of retaliation, he 
married the latter next day ; he made 
a will immediately i^terwards, con- 
taining a burst of hou«at \xi<^^g2AiAKfOL 
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agsbwC his nephew (who sapporled 
hinuwlf and two OBtera on lOO{. a 
year), and a bequest of his whole pro- 
perty to his wife. He felt ill after 
breakfast, and died after dinner. 
There is a mantelpiece-looldng tablet 
in a dvie parish chnroh, setting forth 
his yirtaes, and deploring his loss. 
He never dishonoored a bill, or gave 
away a halfpenny. 

The relict and sole executrix of tiiis 
noble-minded man was an odd mixture 
of shrewdness and simplicity, Uberality 
and meanness. Bred up as she had 
been, she knew no mode of Uving so 
agreeable as a boarding-house ; and 
iMving nothing to do, and nothing to 
wiah for, the naturally imagined she 
must be very ill — an impression which 
was most assidvously promoted by her 
medical attendant, Dr. Wosky, and 
her haadoMMd Agnes : both of whom, 
donbtless for good reasons, encou- 
raged all her extravagant notions. 

Since the catastrophe recorded in 
Ihe last chapter, Mrs. Tibbs had been 
very shy of young-lady boarders. 
Her present inmates were all lords of 
the creation, and she availed herself 
of the opportunity of their assemblage 
at the dumer-table, to announce the 
expected arrival of Mrs. Bloss. The 
gentlemen received the communica- 
tioB widi atoical indifference, and Mrs. 
I'ibtiB devoted all her energies to 
prepare for &e reception of the vale- 
tudinarian. The second-ioor front 
was scrubbed, and washed, and flan- 
nelled, tiU the wet went through to 
tiie dewing room ceiling. Clean 
white counterpanes, and curtains, and 
napkins, w«ter-bottles as dear as 
crystal, blue jugs, and raahogaoy fur- 
niture, added to the splendour, and 
increased the comfort, of the apart- 
ment. The warming-pan was in con- 
elant requisition, and a fire lighted in 
the room every day. The chattels of 
Mrs. Bloss were forwarded by instal- 
ments. First, there came a large 
hamper of Guinnese's stout, and an 
umbrella ; then, a train of trunks ; 
then, a pair of dogs and a bandbox ; 
thcD, an easy chair with an air^^etishion ; 
tbea, a variety of suBpidou&-\ook\t\^ 



packages; and — * tliovgh last not 
least " — Mrs. Bloss and Agnes : the 
latter in a cherry- coloored merino 
dress, open-work stockings, and shoes 
with sandals : Hke a disgideBd Cohim- 
bine. 

The instaUation of the Duke of 
Wellington, as C%ancdior of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, was nothing, in 
point of bustle and turmoil, to the 
installation of Mrs. Bloss in her new 

Quarters. Tme, there was no bright 
octor of civil law to deliver a dass- 
oal address en the occasioa ; but there 
were several other old women pre- 
sent, who spoke quite as nrach to the 
purpose, and understood tiiemselres 
equally well. The chop-eater was so 
fatigoed with the process of removal 
that she declined leaving her roots 
until tiw foUowiag morning; so a 
mntton-ohop) pickle, a pill, a pint 
bottle of stout, and other medidiKt, 
were carried np stairs fat her cod- 
sumptien. 

« Why, what do yen thuik, ma'am r 
inquired the inqoisitive Agnes of her 
mistress, after tiiey had ^sen in the 
house some three hours ; '* what do 
you think, ma*am t the fauly of the 
house is married.*' 

^Married ! " said Mrs. Bloss, taking 
the pill and a draught of Gnintten— 
' married ! Unpossible ! " 

*< She is indeed, ma'am," retunied 
the Columlnne ; **and her husband, 
ma*am, lives — he — he — he — lives in 
the kitchen, ma*am.'* 

« In the kitchen!" 

'< Yes, ma'am : and he — he—he^ 
the housemaid says, he never gees into 
the parlour except on Sundays; and 
that Mra Tibbs makes him dean (he 
gentlemen*s boots ; and that he cleans 
the windows, too, sometimes ; and 
that one morning early, when he wa§ 
ia the front balcony cleaning tiie 
drawing-room windows, he call^ out 
to a gentleman on the opposite side of 
the way, who used to live here — * Ah ! 
Mr. Calton, sir, how are you !"* Here 
the attendant laughed till Mrs. Blocs 
was in serious apprehension of her 
chuckling herself into a fit. 

« Well, 1 never ! " said Mre. Blo«. 
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if CA. And pleaae, ma'am, the ter- 
I giTM him gin-Mid-water aome- 
I ; and then he cries, and saya he 
I his wife and the boaiden, and 
B to tieUe them.** 
Pickle the boarders ! " exclaimed 
Bloes, serioaaly slanned. 
^o, ma'am, not the boarders, the 
tata." 

>fa, is that an r* amid Mrs. Bloss, 
I satisfied. 

fie wanted to kiss me as I came 
lie kitchen-stairs, just now," said 
», indignantly ; ** bnt I gave it 
-a Utile wretch ! " 
us intelligenoe was but too tme. 
ig course of snubbing and neglect ; 
ays spent in the kitchen, and his 
to in the turn-up bedstead, had 
kletety broken the little spirit that 
Dnfortunate volunteer had erer 
Msed. He had no one to whom 
oold detail his injuries but the 
mts, and they were almost of 
■ity his chosen ceafidsnts. It is 
ssB strsnge than tme, however, 
the little weaknesses which he 
incurred, most probably during 
ulitsry career, seemed to increase 
is comforts duninished. He was 
illy a sort of journeyman Giovanni 
e basement story, 
le next morning, being Sunday, 
k£ut was laid in the frcmt pariour 
XI o'clock. Nine was the usual 
, but &e £unily always breakfasted 
^onr later on sabbath. Tibbs 
bed himself in his Sunday cos- 
*--m black coat, and exceedingly 
t, thin tronseis ; with a very la^^ 
3 waistcoat, white stockings and 
it, and Blueher boots — and 
ifted to the pariour aforesaid. 
Mly had oome down, and he 
led himself by drinking the con- 
of the milkpot with a teaq[>oon. 
pair of slippers were heiurd de- 
Img the stairs. Tibbs flew to a 
*; and a stem-looking man, of 
t fifty, with very little hair on his 
, and a Sunday paper in his hand, 
■ed the room. 

^ood morning, Mr. Evenson," 
Tibbs, very humbly, wiUi some- 
: between a nod and bow. 



<< How do yon, Mr. Tibbs t ** npUed 
he of the slippers, as he sat himself 
down, and b^an to read his paper 
without saying another word. 

«< Is Mr. Wisboltle in town to-day, 
do you know, sirP' inquired Tibbs, 
just for the sake of saying something. 

<<I should think he was,** replied 
the stem gentleman. << He was whist- 
ling < The Light Guitar,' in the next 
room to mine, at five o'dock tiiis 
morning." 

«He's very fond of wfaistUng,*' 
said Tibbs, wiUi a slight sairfc. 

« Yes—I ain't," was the hMxmic 
replv. 

Mr. John Evenson was in the receipt 
of an independent income, arising 
chiefly from various houses he owned 
in the difiRerent suburbs. He was very 
morose and discontented. He was a 
thorough radical, and used to attend a 
great variety of public meetings, for 
the express purpose of finding £ault 
with everything that was proposed. 
Mr. Wisbottle, on the other hand, 
was a high Tory. He was a clerk in 
the Woods and Foreste Office, which 
ho considered raUier an aristocratic 
employment ; he knew the peerage by 
heart, and could tell you, off-hand, 
where any illustrious personage lived. 
He had a good set of teeth, and a 
capital tailor. Mr. Evenson looked 
on all these qualifieations with pro- 
found contempt ; and the consequence 
was that the two were always disput- 
ing, much to the edification of the 
rest of the hoiiK. It should be added, 
that, in addition to his partiality for 
whistling, Mr. Wisbottle had a great 
idea of his singing powers. There 
were two other boilers, besides the 
gentleman in the back drawing-room 
—Mr. Alfred Temkins and Mr. Fre- 
derick O'Bleary. Mr. Tomkins was 
a clerk in a wine-house ; he was 
a connoisseur in paintings, and had 
a wonderful eye for the picturesque. 
Mr. O* Bleary was an Irishman, 
recently imp4»ted ; he was in a per- 
fectly wild state ; and had come over 
to EngUnd to be an apothecary, 
a clerk in a government office, an 
actor, a re^rter, qt %i\\>j\kwv&% ^^afc 
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that turoed up— he was not particuUr. 
He was on familiar terms with two 
small Irish members, and got franks 
for every body in the house. He felt 
convinced that his intrinsic merits 
must procure him a hiffh destiny. 
He wore shepherd's-plaid inexpres- 
sibles, and used to look under all the 
ladies' bonnets as he walked along the 
streets. His manners and appearance 
reminded one of Orson. 

** Here comes Mr. Wisbottle," said 
Tibbe ; and Mr. Wisbottle forthwith 
appeared in blue slippers, and a shawl 
dressing-gown, whistling ** Di picuxr,** 

*<6ood morning, sir/' said Tibbs 
again. It was almost the only thing he 
ever said to anybody. 

"How are you, Tibbs f conde- 
scendingly replied the amateur ; and 
he walked to the window, and whistled 
louder than ever. 

<< Pretty air, that !'* said Evenson, 
with a snarl, and without taking his 
eyes off the paper. 

"GUd you Uke it," repUed Wis- 
bottle, highly gratified. 

''DonH you think it would sound 
better, if you whistled it a little 
louder ! " inquired the mastiff. 

« No ; I don't think it would," re- 
joined the unconscious Wisbottle. 

** I '11 tell you what, Wisbottle;' said 
Evenson, who had been bottling up his 
anger for some hours — '* the next time 
you feel disposed to whistle ' The Light 
Guitar' at five o'clock in the morning, 
I 'U trouble you to whistle it with your 
bead out o* window. If you don't, I '11 
learn the triangle — I will by — " 

The entrance of Mrs. Tibbs (with 
the keys in a little basket) interrupted 
the threat, and prevented its con- 
clusion. 

Mrs. Tibbs apologised for being down 
rather late ; the bell was rung ; James 
brought up the urn, and received an 
unlimited order for dry toast and 
bacon. Tibbs sat down at the bottom 
of the table, and began eating water- 
cresses like a Nebuchadnezzar. Mr. 
O'Bleary appeared, and Mr. Alfred 
Tomkins. The compliments of the 
jnoming were exchanged, and the tea 
WM0 made. 



*' God bless me ! " exdaimed Tom- 
kins, who had been looking out at the 
window. ** Here — Wisbottle — pray 
come here — make haste." 

Mr. Wisbottle started from the table, 
and every one looked up. 

" Do you see," said the oonnoisseiir, 
placing WisbotUe in the right position 
— *' a little more this way : there — do 
you see how splendidly the light falls 
upon the left side of that broken chim- 
ney-pot at No. 48 f ** 

'* Dear me ! I see," replied Wis- 
bottle, in a tone of admiration. 

^ I never saw an object stand out so 
beautifully against the clear sky in my 
Ufe,'* ejaculated Alfred. Everybody 
(except John Evenson) echoed the 
sentiment ; for Mr. Tomkins had t 
great character for finding out beanfiefl 
which no one else could discovei^— he 
certainly deserved it 

<< I have frequently observed a chim- 
ney-pot in College-green, Dublin, which 
has a much better effect,^ said tiie pa* 
triotic O'Bleary, who never allowed 
Ireland to be outdone on any point 

The assertion was received with 
obvious incredulity, for Mr. Tomkins 
declared that no other chimney-pot in 
the United Kingdom, broken or un- 
broken, could be so beautiful as the 
one at No. 48. 

The room-door was suddenly thrown 
open, and Agnes appeared leading in 
Mrs. Bloss, who was dressed in a gera- 
nium-coloured muslin gown, and di§> 
played a gold watch of huge dimensions; 
a chain to match ; and a splendid assort- 
ment of rings, with enormous stones. 
A general rush was made for a chair, 
and a regular introduction took pbce. 
Mr. John Evenson made a slight in- 
clination of the head ; Mr. Frederick 
O'Bleary, Mr. Alfred Tomkins, and 
Mr. Wisbottle, bowed like the manda- 
rins in a grocer's shop ; Tibbs rubbed 
hands, and went round in circles. He 
was observed to close one eye, and to 
assume a clock-work sort of expression 
with the other ; this has been coosi- 
dered as a wink, and it has been re- 
ported that Agnes was its object We 
repel the calumny, and challenge con- 
tnAveUon. 
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u Tibbfl inquired after Mrs. 
s health in a low tone. Mrs. 
with a supreme contempt for 
lemory of Lindley Murray, an- 
1 the rarious questions in a most 
etory manner ; and a pause en- 
luring which Uie eatables disap- 
l with awflil rapidity, 
ou must haye been rery much 
d with the appearance of the 
going to the drawing-room the 
day, Mr. O'Bleary !'' said Mrs. 
hoping to start a topic. 
»/' replied Orson, with a mouth- 
toast. 

9Ter saw anything like it before, 
ose ! " suggested Wisbottle. 
[> — except the Lord Lieutenant's 
," repUed 0»Bleary. 
re they at all equal to our draw, 
omsl" 

h, infinitely superior t ** 
ad ! I don*t know/' said the 
aratic Wisbottle, ** die Dowager 
lioness of Publiccash was most 
fioently dressed, and so was the 
Slappenbaohenhausen." 
^hat was he presented on f " in- 
l Evenson. 

a his arrival in England." 
thought so/' ffrowl^ the radical ; 
never hear of these fellows being 
ited on their going away again, 
know better than Uiat." 
nless somebody pervades them 
in apintment," said Mrs. Bloss, 
g in the conversation in a faint 

^ell," said Wisbottle, evading the 

** it's a splendid sight." 
nd did it never occur to you," 
«d &e radical, who never would 
iet ; ** did it never occur to you, 
'o«i pay for these precious oma- 

of society I" 

' certainly hat occurred to me," 
/^isbottle, who thought this answer 

poser ; ** it has occurred to me, 
am willing to pay for them.** 
^ell, and it has occurred to me 
replied John Evenson, ** and I 
rilling to pay for *em. Then why 
I I!— I say, why should It" 
lued the politician, laying down 
»per, and knocking his knuckles 



on the table. " Tliere are two great 
principles — demand — " 

" A cup of tea if you please, dear," 
interrupted Tibbs. 

" And supply — ** 

" May I trouble you to hand this tea 
to Mr. Tibbs ! " said Mrs. Tibbs, inter- 
rupting the argument, and uncon- 
sciously iUustrating it 

The thread of the orator's discourse 
was broken. He drank his tea and 
resumed the paper. 

« If it's very fine," said Mr. Alfred 
Tomkins, addressing the company in 
general, " I shall ride down to Rich- 
mond to-day, and come back by the 
steamer. There are some splendid 
effects of light and shade on the 
Thames ; the contrast between the 
bluenesB of the sky and the yellow 
water is frequently exceedingly beau- 
tiful." Mr. Wisbottle hunmied,« Flow 
on, thou shining river.** 

** We have some splendid steam- 
vessels in Ireland," said O'Bleary. 

<* Certainly,** said Mrs. Bloss, de- 
lighted to find a subject broached in 
which she could take part. 

^ The accommodations are extraor- 
dinary,*' said 0*Bleary. 

« Extraordinary indeed,** returned 
Mrs. Bloss. *'When Mr. Bloss was 
alive, he was promiscuously obligated 
to go to Ireland on business. I went 
wiui him, and raly the manner in 
which the ladies and gentlemen were 
accommodated with berths, is not cre- 
ditable." 

Tibbs, who had been listening to 
the dialogue, looked aghast, and 
evinced a strong inclination to ask a 
question, but was checked by a look 
from his wife. Mr. Wisbottie laughed, 
and said Tomkins had made a pun; 
and Tomkins laughed too, and said he 
had not. 

The remainder of the meal passed 
off as breakfasts usually do. Conver- 
sation flagged, and people played with 
tlieir teaspoons. The gentiemen looked 
out at the window; walked about the 
room ; and, when they got near the 
door, dropped off one by one. Tibbs 
retired to the back parlour by hi& 
wife*8 oidem, to dtf^eV ^« ^nat^- 
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grocer^fl weekly afiooimt; and nlti- 
iDAtely Mrs. Tibbs Mid Mrs. BIobb 
were left alone together. 

« Oh dear r said the latter, << I fed 
alarmingly faint ; it *b very singolar.*' 
(It eerteinly was, for she had eaten 
four pounds of solids that morning.) 
« By-the>by,» said Mrs. BknB, « I have 
not seen Mr. What 's his name yet.** 

<<Mr. Gobkr!" suggested Mrs. 
Tibbs. 

"Yes." 

<*0h!"8aid Mrs. 'nbfas, <<he is a 
most mysterious person. He has his 
meals regularly sent up stairs^ and 
scnnetimes don*t leave hitf room for 
weeks together.** 

<< I haven't seen or heard nothing of 
him/* repeated Mrs. Bloss. 

"I dare say you'll hear him to- 
night^" repUed Mrs. Tibbs ; '*• he gene- 
raJAy groans a good deal on Simday 
evenings." 

"I never felt such an interest in 
any one in my life," ejaculated Mrs. 
Bloss. A Uttle double-knock inter- 
rupted the conversation; DoctorWosky 
was announced, and duly shown in. 
He was a Uttle man with a red face, — 
dressed of course in black, with a stiff 
white neekerdiief. He had a very 
good practice, and plenty of money, 
which he had amassed by invariably 
humouring the worst fancies of all the 
females of all the families he had ever 
heesk introduced into. Mrs. Tibbs 
offered to retire, but was entreated to 
stay. 

" Well, my dear ma*am, and how are 
we r* inquired Wosky^ in a soothing 
tone. 

"Very ill, doctor — very ill,** said 
Mrs. Blossy in a whisper. 

" Ah ! we must take care of our- 
selves ; — we must, indeed,"* said the 
obsequious Wosky, as he felt the pulse 
of his interesting patient. 

" How is our appetite !" 

Mrs. Bloss shook her head. 

" Our friend requires great care," 
said Wosky, appealing to Mrs. Tibbs, 
who of course assented. " I hope, 
however, with the blessing of Provi- 
dence, that we shall be enabled to 
make her quite &tout again.'* Mrs. 



Tibbs wondered in her own mind what 
the patient would be when she was 
made quite stout. 

" We mast take atimnlants;," said the 
cunning Wosky — " plenty of noanah- 
mentt and, above aiU, we must kee]p 
our nerves quiet ; we positivdy must 
not give way to our SfaMuhilitieg. We 
must take all we can get," oondoded 
the doctor, as he pocketed his fee, " and 
we must keep quiet." 

" Dear man !** exclaimed Mrs. BkMS, 
as the doctor stepped into his carriage. 

"Qiarming coeature indeed — qoite 
a lady's man !" said Mrs. Tibbs, »td 
Doctor Wosky rattled away to make 
fresh gulls of delicate females, and 
pocket fresh fees. 

As we had occasion, in a former 
paper, to describe a dinner 'at Mrs. 
Tibbs's ; and as one mealwent <^ very 
like another on all ordinary occasioDs; 
we will not fatigne our readers by 
entering into any other detailed ac- 
count of the domestic econiHny of the 
establishment. We will tbeiefore 
proceed [to events^ merely j^remisiiig 
that the m}«terious tenant of the back 
drawing-room was a la^, selfish, hy- 
pochondriac ; always complaining and 
never iU. As his character in many 
respects closely assimilated to that of 
Mrs. Bloss, a very warm fnendship 
soon sprung up betweoiL th^n. He 
was tall, t^B, and pale ; he always 
fancied he had a severe pain some- 
where w other, and his face invariably 
wore a pinched, screwed-up expres- 
sion ; he looked, indeed, like a man 
who had got his feet in a tub of ei- 
ceedingly hot water, against his will. 

For two or three months after Mr& 
Bloss*s first appearance in Coraa- 
street, John Evenson was observed to 
become, every day m<He, sarcastic and 
more ill-natured ; and there was a de- 
gree of additional importance in bis 
manner, which clearly showed that be 
fancied he had discovered somethiiig) 
which be only wanted a proper oppor- 
tunity of divulging. HefSounditatlaBt 

One evening, the different inmates 
of the house were assembled in Ibe 
drawing-room engaged in their <ffdi- 
nary occupations. Mr. Gohler and 
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BI088 were Btting at a flnaU 
able nevr the centre window, 
g eiiMiage ; Mr. Wisbottle wae 
biog aemk^dee on the mnrio- 
tnnring OTer the leaTea of a book 
) pianoy and hamming most me- 
sljT ; Alfred Tomkins wae sitting 
roond table, with his elbows duly 
»d, maJnng a p«icil sketch of a 
sonsideiably larger than his own ; 
aj was reading Horace, and try- 
look as if he understood it; and 
ETenson had drawn his chair 
to Mrs. Tibbs's work-table, and 
JkiDg to her very earnestly in a 
ne. 

can assore yon, Mrs. Tibbs,** 
be radical, laying his forefinger 
9 mnalin she was at work on ; 
1 asBore yon, Mrs. Tibba, that 
ig but the interest I take in your 
« wovld induoe me to make 
NnmonieatioD. I repeat, I fear 
»ttle is endearonring to gain the 
ons of that yoong woman, Agnea, 
lat he is in the habit of meeting 
the store-room on the first floor, 
the leads. From my bedraom 
inetly heard Toioea there, last 

I (^>etted my door knmediatety, 
rept Tery softly on to the land- 
there I saw Mr.Tibbs, who, it 
, had been distorbed also. — 

me, Mrs. Tibbs, yon change 
•I" 

o, no — ^i(*8 nothing" retomed 
r. in a hmrried manner; ^it's 
the heat of the room." 

flash r ejaenlated Mrs. Bloss 
the card-table ; << that's good for 

I thought it was Mr. Wisbottle,** 

Mrs. Tibbs, after a panse, <*he 

1 leaTe this house instantly.'* 

o !** said Mrs. Bloss again. 

nd if I thought, continued the 

IS with a most threatening air, 

thought he was assisted by Mr. 
»» 

ne for his nob !'* said Grobler. 
b,** said ETeoBon, in a most sooth- 
ne — he liked to make mischief — 
ould hope Mr. Tibbs was not in 
ray implicated. He always ap- 
i to me Tery harmless." 



**I hate generally found him so,** 
sobbed poor little lin, Tibbs ; crying 
like a watering-pot. 

« Hush ! hush ! pray— Mrs. Tibbs— 
consider — we shall be obserred — pray, 
don*t !*' said John E-venson, fearing 
his whole plan would be interrupted. 
" We will set the matter at rest with 
the utmost care, and I shall be most 
happy to assist you in doing so." 

Mrs. Tibbs murmured her thanks. 

^When you think eyery one has 
retired to rest to-night," said Eyenson 
yery pompously, *if you'll meet me 
without a light, just outside my bed- 
room-door, by the staircase-wmdow, 
I think we can ascertain who the 
parties really are, and you will aUter- 
wards be enabled to proceed as yon 
think proper." 

Mrs. Tibbs was easily persuaded ; 
her curiosity was excited, her jealousy 
was roused, and the arrangement was 
forthwith made. She resumed her 
work, and John ENrenson walked up 
and down the room with his hands in 
his pockets, looking as if nothing had 
ha}^)eaed. The game of cribbage was 
oyer, and eonyersation began again. 

"Well, Mr. 0*Bleary," said the 
humming top, turning round on his 
piyot, and facing the company, '* what 
did you think of Vauxhall the other 
night !** 

« Oh, it 's very fair," renlied Orson, 
who had been enthusiastically delighted 
with the whole exhibition. 

*< Neyer saw anything like that 
Captain Ross's set-out — en!" 

** No,** returned the patriot, with his 
usual reseryation — "except in Dublin.** 

*<I saw the Count de Canky and 
Captain Fitzthompson in Ibe Gardens,** 
said Wisbottle ; ** they appeared mudi 
delighted." 

« Then it mnst be beautiful," snarled 
Evenson. 

^ I think the white bears is par- 
tickerlerly well done,** suggested Mrs. 
Bloss. ** In their shaggy white coats 
they look just like Polar bears — don 't 
you think they do, Mr. Eyenson V 

*« I think they look a great deal more 
like omnibus cads on all fours,** replied 
J the discontented cm^. 
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^'Upon the whole, I should haTe 
liked our erening yery well," gasped 
Gobler ; ''only I caught a desperate cold 
which increMed my pain dreadfully ! 
I was obliged to haye seyeral shower- 
baths, before I could leaye my room.'' 

<' Capital things those shower-baths P 
ejaculated Wisbottle. 

<' Excellent 1" said Tomkins. 

« Delightful !" chuned in 0* Bleary. 
(He had once seen one, outside a tin- 
man*s.) 

'^ Disgusting machines !" rejoined 
Eyenson, who extended his dislike to 
almost eyery created object, mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter. 

** Disgusting, Mr. Evenson !" said 
Gobler, in a tone of strong indignation. 
— « Disgusting ! Look at their utiUty 
— consider how many Uyes they haye 
sayed by promoting perspiration.** 

** Promoting perspiration, indeed," 
growled John Eyenson, stopping shcni 
in his walk across the large squares in 
the pattern of the carpet — ** I was ass 
enough to be persuaded some time ago 
to haye one in my bed-room. 'Grad, I 
was in it once, and it effectually cui«d 
me, for the mere sight of it threw me 
into a profuse perspiration for six 
months afterwards.** 

A titter followed this announce- 
ment, and before it had subsided James 
brought up "the tray," containing 
the remains of a leg of lamb which 
had made its dcbtU at dinner ; bread ; 
cheese ; an atom of butter in a forest 
of parsley ; one pickled walnut and the 
third of another ; and so forth. The 
boy disappeared, and returned again 
with another tray, containing glMses 
and jugs of hot and cold water. The 
gentlemen brought in their spirit- 
bottles ; the housemaid placed diyers 
plated bedroom candlesticks under the 
card-table ; and the seryants retired for 
the night. 

Churs were drawn round the table, 
and the conyersation proceeded in the 
customary manner. John Eyenson, 
who neyer ate supper, lolled on the 
sofa, and amused himself by contra- 
dicting eyery body. O'Bleary eat as 
much aa he could conyeniently carry, 
Mnd Mn. Tibba felt a due deg^ree ol 



indignation thereat ; Mr. CroUer and 
Mrs. Bloss conyersed meet affeetioii- 
ately on the subject of pill-taking snd 
other innocent amusements; and Tom- 
kins and Wisbottle " got into an argu- 
ment ;" that is to say, they both talked 
yery loudly and yehemently, each 
flattering himself that he had eot some 
adyantage about something, ana neither 
of them haying more thMi a yery in- 
distinct idea of what they were talking 
about. An hour or two passed awsj; 
and the boarders and the brass candle- 
sticks retired in pairs to their respee- 
tiye bedrooms. John Eyenson pnlied 
off his boots, locked his door, and de- 
termined to sit up until Mr. Gobler 
had retired. He always sat in the 
drawing-room an hour after eyery- 
body else had left it, taking medidne, 
and groaning. 

Great Coram-street was hushed 
into a state of profound repose : it 
was nearly two o*clock. A hackney- 
coach now and then rumbled slowijr 
by ; and occasionally some stray 
lawyer*s clerk, on his way home to 
Somers'-town, struck his iron bed on 
the top of the coal-cellar with a noise 
resembling the click of a smoke-jack. 
A low, monotonous, gushing sound 
was heard, which added comsiderabljr 
to the romantic dreariness of the 
scene. It was the water ** coming in** 
at number eleyen. 

'< He must be asleep by this time," 
said John Eyenson to himscdf after 
waiting with exemplary patience for 
nearly an hour after Mr. Gobler had 
left the drawing-room. He listened 
for a few moments ; the house vai 
perfectly quiet ; he extinguished his 
rushlight, and opened his bedroooh 
door. The staircase was so dark that 
it was impossible to see anything. 

« S— s — s ! " whispered the mwchief- 
maker, making a noise like the first 
indication a catherine-wheel gives of 
the probability of its going off. 

"Hush ;" whispered somebody eise. 

« Is that you, Mrs. Tibbs ? " 

« Yes, sir." . 

<* Where I " 

" Here ;** and the misty outline of 
\Vln. T\bVM a^\»eared at the staircase- 
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vindow, like iiie ghost of Queen Anne 
n the tent scene in Richard. 

** This way, Mrs. Tibbs," whispered 
he delighted busybody : '^ give me 
rour hand — there I Whoever these 
>eople are, they are in the store-room 
low, for I have been looking down 
rom my window, and I could see that 
hey accidentally upset their candle- 
(tdek, and are now in darkness. You 
lave no shoes on, have you ! " 

<« No," said Uttle Mrs. Tibbs, who 
!ould hardly speak for trembling. 

** Well ; I have taken my boots off, 
so we can go down, close to the store- 
'oom-door, and listen over the banis- 
ers ;" and down stairs they both 
nrept, accordingly, every board creak- 
ng like a patent mangle on a Saturday 
afternoon. 

«« It 's Wisbottle and somebody I '11 
twear,** exclaimed the radical in an 
»nergetic whisper, when they had 
istened for a few moments. 

** Hush — pray let's hear what they 
lay !" exclaimed Mrs. Tibbs, the 
gratification of whose curiosity was 
low paramount to 'every other con- 
iideration. 

** Ah ! if I could but believe you," 
said a female voice coquettishly, << I *d 
t>e bound to settle my missis for life.'' 

** What does she say I " inquired 
IVfr. Evenson, who was not quite so 
well situated as his companion. 

^ She says she '11 settle her missis's 
life,'' replied Mrs. Tibba "The 
wretch ! they 're plotting murder." 

** I know you want money," conti- 
nued the voice, which belonged to 
Agnes ; " and if you 'd secure me the 
five hundred pound, I warrant she 
should take fire soon enough." 

"What's that 1" inquired Evenson 
again. He could just hear enough to 
want to hear more. 

"I think she says she'll set the 
house on fire," replied the affrighted 
Mrs. Tibba "But thank God I*m 
insured in the Phcenix ! " 

" The moment I have secured your 
mistress, my dear," said a man's voice 
in a strong Irish brogue, " you may 
depend on having the money." 

« Bless my soul, it 's Mr. O'Bleary ! " 



exclaimed Mra Tibbs, in a paren- 
thesis. 

" The villain 1 " said the indignant 
Mr. Evenson. 

" The first thing to be done," conti- 
nued the Hibernian, " is to poison Mr. 
Gobler's mind." 

** Oh, certainly ; " returned Agnes. 

« What 's that ? '* inquired Evenson 
again, in an agony of curiosity and a 
whisper. 

He says she's to mind and poison Mr. 
Gobler," replied Mrs. Tibbs, aghast 
at this sacrifice of human life. 

"And in regard of Mrs. Tibbs," 
continued O'Bleary. — Mrs. Tibbs 
shuddered. 

^ Hush ! " exclaimed Agnes, in a 
tone of the greatest alarm, just as 
Mrs. Tibbs was on the extreme verge 
of a fainting-fit. ** Hush ! " 

" Hush ! " exclaimed Evenson, at 
the same moment to Mrs. Tibbs. 

" There 's somebody coming up 
sturs," said Agnes to O'Bleary. 

"There's somebody coming dovm 
stairs," whispered Evenson to Mrs. 
Tibbs. 

"Go into the parlour, sir," said 
Agnes to her companion. " You will 
get there, before whoever it is, gets to 
the top of the kitchen staira" 

" The drawing-room, Mrs. Tibbs ! " 
whispered the astonished Evenson to 
his equally astonished companion ; 
and for the drawing-room they both 
made, plainly hearing the rushing of 
two persons, one coming down stairs, 
and one coming up. 

" What can it be 1 " exclaimed Mra 
Tibbs. " It 's like a dream. I wouldn't 
be found in this situation for the 
world!" 

"Nor I," returned Evenson, who 
could never bear a joke at his own 
expense. " Hush ! here they are at 
the door." 

" What fun ! " whispered one of <he 
newcomers. — It was Wisbottle. 

** Glorious ! " replied his compa- 
nion, in an equally low tone. — This 
was Alfred Tomkins. "Who would 
have thought it ? " 

" I told you so," sud Wisbottle, in 
a most knowing whisper. *^ Lord bless 
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you, he has paid her most extraordi- 
nary attention for the last two months. 
I saw 'em when I was sitting at the 
piano to-night." 

<< Well, do you know I didn't notice 
it t ** interrupted Tomldns. 

<< Not notice it ! " continued Wis- 
botde. *' Bless you ; I saw him whis- 
pering to her, and she crying ; and 
then I 'U swear I heard him say some- 
thing about to-night when we were all 
in bed." 

<< They 're talking of im / ** exdaimed 
the agonised Mrs. Tibbs, as the piun- 
ful snspioion, and a sense of their 
situation, flawed upon her mind. 

*^1 know it — I know it," replied 
Evensoo, with a melancholy conscious- 
ness that there was no mode of escape. 

** What *s to be done 1 we cannot 
both stop here I " ejaculated Mrs. 
Tibbs, in a state of partial derange- 
ment 

^ I '11 get up the ehimney," replied 
Evenson, who really meant what he 
said. 

<< Yon can't," said Mrs. Tibbs, in 
despair. <^ You can*t — it 's a register 
stove." 

" Hush ! *' repeated John Eveiison. 

^ Hush — hush ! " cried somebody 
down stairs. 

<«What a d— d hushing!" said 
Alfred Tomkins, who began to get 
rather bewildered. 

« There they are ! " exchumed the 
sapient Wisbottle, as a rustling noise 
was heard in the storeroom. 

*' Hark ! " whispered both the young 
men. 

«Hark !" zepeftted Mrs. Tibbs and 
ETenson. 

" Let me alone, sir," said a female 
voice in the storeroom. 

*< Oh, Hagnes !'* eried another voice, 
which clearly belonged to Tibbs, for 
nobody else ever owned one like it. 
*« Oh, Hagnea^-lovely creature ! " 

(< Be quiet, air I " (A bounce.) 

« Hag—" 

^Be quiet, sir — I am ashamed of 
you. Think of your wife, Mr. Tibbs. 
Be quiet, sir ! " 

"My wife I** exclaimed the valo- 
roia 'HbbB, who wm clearly undcfr tk« 
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influence of gin-and-wmter, and a : 
placed attachment ; *< I ate her ! Oh, 
Hagnes ! when I was in the voliiBteer 
corps, in eighteen hundred and—** 

** I declare 1 11 scream. Be qiiet, 
sir, will you t " (Another bounce and 
a scuffle.) 

« What's thatl" exdaimed Tibbi, 
with a start 

« What's what I" said AgMS, stop- 
ping short. 

"Why, that!" 

'' Ah ! you have done it nicely nov, 
sir,** sobbed the frightened Agnes, u 
a tapping was heanl at Mrs. Tibb^ 
bedroom-door, which would havo 
beaten any dosen woodpeckers hoUov. 

** Mrs. Tibbs! Mrs. Tibbe 1 " called 
out Mrs. Ckiss. *< Mrs. Tibbs, jnj 
get up." (Here the imitation of t 
woodpecker was resumed with tenfold 
violence.) 

« Oh, dear— dear ! ** axelaimed the 
wretched partner of the depnami 
Tibbs. ** She 's knocking at my door. 
We must be discovered t What will 
they think 1 " 

"Mrs. Tibbs I Mnk Tibbs!" 
screamed the woodpecker again. 

*« What's the matter!" footed 
Gobler, bursting out of the back drsw- 
ing-room, like the dragon at Astlej'L 

"Oh, Mr. Gobler!'* cried Mn 
Bloas, with a proper approximatiott to 
hysterics ; " I think the honae is ob 
fire, or else there *s thieves in it 
I have heard the most dreadftl 
noises !" 

" The devil you haTe ! " sfaontsi 
Gobler again, bouncing back into ha 
den, in hi^>py imitation of the afai»' 
said dragon, and returning imsDedi- 
ately with a lighted eandle. «< Wh/, 
what's this! WisboUle ! TomkiDi! 
OBleary ! Agnes 1 What the deno! 
aU up and dressed 1 " 

"Astonishing!*' said Mrs. Bloes, 
who had run down stain, and tekes 
Mr. Gobler's arm. 

"Call Mrs. Tibbs direeUy, sons- 
body,** said Gobler, turning into the 
front drawing-room. — ^ What! Ma 
TibbB and Mr. Evenson ! ! " 

*<Mrs. Tibbe and Mr. Evenson!" 
T«^mte^ «^«n|lMidy, aa that mfaappy 
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ere discovered : Mrs. Tibbs 
in an arm-chair by the fire- 
and Mr. Evenson standing by 
e. 

most leave the scene that ensned 
I reader's imagination. We 
tell, how Mrs. Tibbs forthwith 
. away, and how it required the 
strength of Mr. Wisbottle and 
Ifred Tomkins to hold her in 
hir; how Mr. Evenson expUined, 
w his expUmation was evidently 
sved ; how Agnes repelled the 
tions of BIrs. Tibbs, by proving 
he was negotiating with Mr. 
rj to influence her mistress's 
HOfl in his behalf ; and how Mr. 
' threw a damp counta*pane on 
pes of Mr. O^leary by avowing 
) (Gobler) had alraiidy proposed 
I been accepted by, Mrs. BIoss ; 
goes was discharged from that 

service ; how Mr. 0' Bleary 
rged himself from Mrs. Tibb's 
without going through the form 
riously discluu^ng his bill ; and 
lat disappointed young gentle- 
rails against England and the 
h, and vows there is no virtue 
e feeling extant, ''except in 
eL" We repeat that we covld 
1 this, but we love to exercise 
f-denial, and we therefore prefer 
^ it to be imagined. 

lady whom we have hitherto 
t>ed as Mrs. Bloss, is no more. 
Gobler exists : Mrs. Bloss has 
for ever. In a secluded retreat 
wington Butts, far, far, removed 
the noisy strife of that great 



boarding-house, the world, the enviable 
Gobler and his pleasing wife revel in 
retirement ; happy in their complaints, 
their table, and their medicine ; wafted 
through life by the grateful pravers of 
all the purveyors of animal food 
within three miles round. 

We would willingly stop here, but 
we have a painful duty imposed upon 
us, which we must discharge. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tibbs have separated by 
mutual consent, Mrs. Tibbs receiving 
one moiety of 432. \bs, lOd, which we 
before stated to be the amount of her 
husband*s annual income, and Mr. 
Tibbs the other. He is spending the 
evening of his days in retirement ; and 
he is spending also, annually, that small 
but honourable independence. He 
resides among the original settlers at 
Walworth ; and it has been stated, on 
unquestionable authority, that the con- 
clusion of the volunteer story has been 
heard in a small tavern in that respect- 
able neighbourhood. 

The unfor;^unate Mrs. Tibbs has 
determined to dispose of the whole of 
her furniture by public auction, and 
to retire from a residence in which 
she has suffered so much. Mr. Robins 
has been applied to, to conduct the 
sale, and the transcendant abilities of 
the literary gentlemen connected with 
his establishment are now devoted to 
the task of drawing up the prelimi- 
nary advertisement. It is to contain, 
among a variety of brilliant matter, 
seventy-eight words in large capitals, 
and six original quotations in inverted 
commas. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MA. MINNS IND HIS COUSIN. 



Mb. Augustus Minns was a bachelor, 
of about forty as he said — of about 
eight-and-forty as his friends said. 
He was always exceedingly clean, 
precise, and tidy ; perhaps somewhat 
priggish, and the most retiring man in 
the world. He usually wore a brown 
frock-coat without a wrinkle, light 
inexplicables without a spot, a neat 
neckerchief with a remarkably neat 
tie, and boots without a fault ; more- 
over, he always carried a brown silk 
umbrella with an ivory handle. He 
was a clerk in Somerset-house, or, as 
he said himself, he held *' a responsible 
situation under Government." He 
had a good and increasing salary, in 
addition to some 10,000^. of his own 
(invested in the funds), and he occu- 
pied a first floor in TaVistock-street, 
Covent-garden, where he had resided 
for twenty years, having been in the 
habit of quarrelling with his landlord 
the whole time : regularly giving notice 
of his intention to quit on the first 
day of every quarter, and as regularl v 
countermanding it on the second. 
There were two classes of created 
objects which he held in the deepest 
and most unmingled horror; these 
were dogs, and children. He was not 
mamiable, but he could, at any time, 
have viewed the execution of a dog, 
or the assassination of an infant, wiUi 
the liveliest satisfaction. Their habits 
were at variance with his love of 
order ; and his love of order was as 
powerful as his love of fife. Mr. 
Augustus Minns had no relations, in 
or near London, with the exception of 
his cousin, Mr. Octavius Budden, to 
whose son, whom he had never sees 
(for he disliked the father) he had 
consented to become godfather by 
proxy. Mr. Budden having realised 
a moderate fortune by exercising the 
trade or calling of a corn-chandler. 
And having a great predilection ior 



the country, had purchased a cottage 
in the vicinity of Stamford-hill, whither 
he retired with the wife of his bosom, 
and his only son. Master Alexander 
Augustus Budden. One evening, as 
Mr. and Mrs. B. were admiring their 
son, discussing his various merits, 
talkine over his education, and disput- 
ing vmether the classics should be 
made an essential part thereof, the 
Udy pressed so strongly upon her 
husband the propriety of culUvatiiig 
the friendship of Mr. Minns in behalf 
of their son, that Mr. Budden at last 
made up his mind, that it should not 
be his &ult if he and his cousin were 
not in future more intimate. 

" I '11 break the ice, my love,** said 
Mr. Budden, stirring up the sugar at 
the bottom of his glass of brandy-and- 
water, and casting a sidelong look at 
his spouse to see the effect of the 
announcement of his determination, 
« by asking Minus down to dine witli 
us, on Sunday." 

"Then, pray Budden vmte to 
your cousin at once,** replied Mrs. 
Budden. '* Who knows, if we could 
only get him do^Ti here, but he might 
take a fancy to our Alexander, and 
leave him his property ! — Alick, my 
dear, take your legs off the rail of the 
chair!" 

" Very true," said Mr. Buddeo, 
musing, ** very true indeed, my love !" 

On the following morning, as Mr. 
Minns was sitting at his break&st- 
table, alternately biting his dry toast 
and casting a look upon the columns 
of his morning paper, which he alwav$ 
read from the* title to tlie printer's 
name, he heai*d a loud knock at the 
street-door ; which was shortly afte^ 
wards followed by the entrance of his 
servant, who put into his hand a par- 
ticularly small card, on which was 
engraven in immense letters ''Mr. 
0<itav\uB Budden, Amelia Cottage i 
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's name was Amelia), Poplar- 
imford-hili/' 

len !" ejaculated Miims, " what 
; that vulgar man here ! — say 
!ep — say I 'm out, and shall 
) home again — anything to 
I down stairs." 

please, sir, the gentleman *b 
ip," replied the servant : and 
was made evident, by an ap- 
reaking of boots on the stair- 
mpanied by a pattering noise ; 
e of which, Minns could not, 
fe of him divine. 

! — show the gentleman in," 

unfortunate bachelor. Exit 
and enter Octavius preceded 
;e white dog, dressed in a suit 
hosiery, with pink eyes, large 
I no perceptible tail, 
ause of tlie pattering on the 
M but too plain. Mr. Au- 
linns staggered beneath the 

the dog's appearance, 
iear fellow, how are you!" said 
as he entered. 

ways spoke at the top of his 
d always said the same thing 
zcn times. 

are you, my hearty !" 

do you do, Mr. Budden ? — 
} a chair I" politely stammered 
mfited Minns, 
ik you — thank you — well — 

you, eh !" 

}mmonly well,thank you," said 
isting a diabolical look at the 
>, with his hind legs on the 
d his fore paws resting on 
, was dragging a bit of bread- 
er out of a plate, preparatory 
ring it, with the buttered side 
carpet, 
you rogue !" said Budden to 

« you see, Minns, he 's like 
lys at home, eh, my boy ! — 
m precious hot and hungry ! 
^ed all the way from Stamford- 
morning." 
e you breakfasted t" inquii*ed 



no! — came to breakfast with 
ring the bell, my dear fellow, 
I and let 's have another cup 
er, and. the cold ham. — ^Make 
3. 



myself at home von see !" continued 
Budden, dusting his boots with a table 
napkin. " Ha !— ha I—lia ! — ^'pon my 
life, I 'm hungry." 

Minns rang the bell, and tried to 
smile. 

"I decidedly never was so hot in 
my life," continued Octavius, wiping 
his forehead : ** well, but how are you, 
Minns ! 'Pon my soul you wear capi- 
tally I" 

« D'ye think so t" said Minns ; and 
he tried anotlier smile. 

« Ton my life, I do !»* 

" Mrs B. and — what *8 his name — 
quite well V 

" Alick— my son, you mean, never 
better — never better. But at such a 
place as we 've got at Poplar- walk, you 
know, he couldn 't be ill if he tried. 
When I first saw it, by Jove ! it looked 
so knowing, with the front garden, 
and the green railings, and the brass 
knocker, and all that — I really tliought 
it was a cut above me." 

" Don,*t you think you 'd like the 
ham better," interrupted Minns, "if 
you cut it the other way !" He saw, 
with feelings which it is impossible to 
describe, that his visitor was cutting or 
rather maiming the ham, in utter vio- 
lation of all established rules. 

** No, thank ye," returned Budden, 
with the most barbarous indifference 
to crime, ** I prefer it this way — it 
eats short. But I say Minns, when 
will you come down and see us ? You 
will be delighted with the place ; I 
know you will. Amelia and I were 
talking about you the other night, and 
Amelia said — another lump of sugar, 
please ; thank ye — she said, don *t you 
think you could contrive, my dear, to 
say to Mr. Minns, in a friendly way — 
come down, sir — damn the dog I he 's 
spoiling your curtains, Minns — ha ! — 
ha ! — ha !" Minns leaped from his 
seat as though he had received the 
discharge from a galvanic battery. 

** Come out, sir ! — go out, hoo !" 
cried poor Augustus, keeping never- 
theless, at a very respectful distance 
from the dog ; having read of a case of 
hydrophobia in the paper of that taorti- 
ine. By d\nt ol weaX «iTw«^Cv«i,TQ».^ 
V5» 
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aboating, and amarvenoiu deal of pok- 
ing under the tables with a stick and 
umbrella, the dog was at last dislodged, 
and placed on the landing outside ^the 
door, where he imm^iately com- 
menced a most appalling howling ; at 
the same time vehemently scratching 
the paint off the two nicely- varnished 
bottom panels, until they resembled 
the interior of a back-gammon-board. 

^ A good dog for the country that !'* 
coolly observed Budden to the dis- 
tracted Minns, <^but he*s not mnch 
used to confinement But now,1tfinns, 
when will you come down t I Ml take 
no denial, positively. Let's see, to- 
day's Thursday. — Will you come on 
Sunday ? We dine at five, don H say 
no — do." 

After a great deal of pressing, Mr. 
Augustus Minns, driven to despair, 
accepted the invitation and promised 
to be at Poplar-walk on the ensuing 
Sunday, at a quarter before five to the 
minute. 

"Now mind the direction,** said 
Budden : ^ the coach goes from, the 
Flowerpot, in Bishopsgate-street, every 
half hour. When the coach stops at 
the Swan, you*ll see, immediately 
opposite you, a white house.** 

•* Which is your house — I under- 
stand," said Minns, wishing to cut 
short the visit, and the story, at ihe 
same time. 

<<No, no, that's not mine ; that's 
Grrogus's, the great ironmonger's. J 
was going to say — you turn down by 
the side of the white house till you 
can't go another step further — mind 
that !~and then you turn to your right, 
by some stables — well ; close to you, 
you '11 see a wall with ' Beware of the 
Dog* written on it in large letters — 
(Mmns shuddered) — ^go along by the 
side of that wall for about a quarter 
of a mile — and anybody will show you 
which is my place.** 

" Very well — thank ye — good bye." 

" Be punctual." 

"Certainly: good morning." 

" I say, Minns, you 've got a card." 

" Yes, I have : thank ye." And 
Mr. Octavius Budden departed leaving 
his cousin looking forward to his visit 



of the IbUowing Simday, with Ae feel- 
ings of a pennUess poet to the weekly 
visit of h& Scotch landlady. 

Sunday arrived ; the sky was bright 
and clear ; crowds of people were 
hurrying along the streets, intent m 
their different schemes of pleasure for 
the day; everything and everybody 
looked cheerful and happy except Mr. 
Augustus Minns. 

The day was fine, bnt • the heat ms 
considerable ; when Mr. Minns had 
&gged up the shady side of Fleet-street, 
Cheapside, and Threadneedle-street, 
he hiad become pretty warm, toler- 
ably dusty, and it was getting lite 
into the bargain. By the most ex- 
traordinary good fortune, however, a 
coach was waiting at the Floweret, 
into which Mr. Augustus Minns got, 
on the solenm assurance of the cad 
that the vehicle would start in three 
minutes — that being the very utmost 
extremity of time it was allowed 
to ,wait by Act of Parliament A 
quarter of an hour elapsed, and there 
were no si^s of moving. Minos 
looked at his watch for the sixth time 

" Coachman, are you going or not!" 
bawled Mr. Mhms, with his head and 
half his body out of the coach- window. 

"Di — ^rectiy, sir," said the coach- 
man, with his hands in his pockets, 
looking as much unlike a man in a 
hurry as possible. 

" Bill, take them cloths off!" Five 
minutes more elapsed ; at the end of 
which time the coachman mounted the 
box, from whence he looked down the 
street, and up the street, and bailed 
all the pedestrians for another five 
minutes. 

" Coachman ! if you , don 't go this 
moment, I shall gift' out," said Mr. 
Minns, rendered desperate by the Uie- 
ness of the hour, and the impossibility 
of being in Poplar-walk at the ap- 
pointed time. 

" Going this minute, sir," was Ae 
reply ; — and, accordingly, the machine 
trundled on for a couple of hundred 
yards, and then stopped again. Minns 
doubled himself up in a comer of the 
coach, and abandoned himself to his 
fate, as a child, a mother, a bandbox 
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and a ftaamoii, baeameiiis fellow 

The child Was an affeetionate andan 
amiable infant ; the little dear mis- 
took Minns for his other parent, and 
screamed to embrace him. 

** Bo qniet, dear/' said the mamma, 
restraining the impetuosity of the 
darling, whese little iat legs were kick- 
ins, and stamping, and twinii^ them- 
aems into :the most eomplicated ibnns, 
in an ecstasy of impatienoe. ^*Be 
quiet, dear, that's not your papa." 

^ Thank HeaTon I am not I " 
thought Minns, as the first gleam of 
phiaguro he had ei^rienoed that 
morning shone like a meteor through 
his wretchedness. 

Playfulness was agreeably mingled 
with affection in the disposition of the 
boy. When satisfied that Mr. Minns 
waa not his parent, he^endeavourcd^to 
attract his notice by scraping his dnb 
litNiserB with his dirty shoes, poking 
his chest with his mamma's parasol, 
and other nameless endearments pe- 
culiar to infancy, with which he be- 
guiled the tediousness of the ride, 
apparently yery much to his own satis- 
faction. 

When the unfortunate gentleman 
anrived at the Swan, he found to his 
great dismay, that it was a quarter 
paatfiTO. The white house, the stables, 
the « Beware of the Dog,'*— every land- 
mark was passed, with a rapidity not 
nnoanal to a gentleman of a eertain 
age when too late for dinner. After 
the lapse of a few minutes, Mr. Minns 
found himself opposite a yellow brick 
house with a green door, brass knocker 
and door-plate, green window-frames 
and ditto railings, with ** a sarden *' in 
front, that is to say, a smiul loose bit 
of gravelled ground, with one round 
and two scalene triangular beds, con- 
taining a fir-tree, twenty or thirty 
bolbs, and an unlimited number of 
marigolds. The taste of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bndden was further displayed by the 
Appearance of a Cupid on each side of 
the door, perched upon a heap of laive 
chalk flints, variegated with pink conch- 
shells. His knock at the door was 
answered by a stumpy^ boy, in drab 



lively, eotton stockings and high-^^lows, 
who, after hanging lus hat on one of 
the dozen brass pegs which ornamented 
the paange, denominated by courtesy 
« The HiJ]," ushered him into a £rout 
dsawing<>room commanding a very •ex- 
tensive view of the backs <tf the neigh- 
bouring houses. The usual ceremony 
of introduction, and so foetth, over, 
Mr. Minns took his seat: not a little 
agitated at finding that he was the last 
comer, and, somehow or other, the 
Lion of about a doien people, sitting 
together in a small arawing-room, 
getting rid of that moilt tsdious of all 
time, the time preceding dinner. 

** Well, Brogson,'' said Budden, ad- 
dressing an elderly gentleman in a 
black eoat, drab knee-breeches, and 
long gaiters, who, under pretence of 
inspecting the prints in an Annual, 
had been engaged in satisfying himself 
on the subject of Mr. Minus's general 
appearance, by looking at him ever 
the tops of the leaves — *< Well, Brog- 
son, what do Ministers mean to do ! 
Will they go out, or what ! " 

« Oh — why — really, you know, I 'm 
the last person in the world to ask 
for news. Your cousin, from his 
situation, is the most likely person to 
answer the question." 

Mr. Minns assured the last speaker, 
that although he was in Somerset- 
house, he possessed no official commu- 
nication relative to the projects of his 
Majesty's Ministers. But his remark 
was evidently received incredulously ; 
and no further conjectures being 
hacarded on the subject, a long pause 
ensued, during which the company 
occupied themselves in soughing and 
blowing their noses, until the entrance 
of Mrs. Budden caused a general rise. 

The eeremony of introduction being 
over, dinner was announced, and down 
stairs the party proceeded accordingly 
— Mr. Minns escorting Mrs. Budden 
as far as the drawing-room door, but 
being prevented, by the narrowness of 
the staircase, from extending his gal- 
lantry any farther. The dinner passed 
off as sudi dinners usually do. Ever 
and anon, amidst the clatter of knives 
and forks, and the b^m oti «vQ:««Ra<> 
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tioD, Mr. B/b voice might be heard, 
asking a friend to take wine, and 
assuring him he was glad to see him ; 
and a great deal of by-play took place 
between Mrs. B. and the servants, 
respecting the removal of the dishes, 
during which her countenance assumed 
all the variations of a weather-glass, 
from ** stormy " to ** set fair." 

Upon the dessert and wine being 
placed on the table, the servant, in 
compliance with a significant look 
from Mrs. 6., brought down ** Master 
Alexander," habited in a sky-blue suit 
with silver buttons ; and possessing hair 
of neariy the same colour as the metal. 
After sundry praises from his mother, 
and various admonitions as to his 
behaviour from his father, he was in- 
troduced to his godfather. 

" Well, my little fellow — you are a 
fine boy, ain*t you ! " said Mr. Minns, 
as happy as a tomtit on birdlime. 

« Yes." 

" How old are vou ? " 

** Eight, next We*fasday. How old 
are youf" 

''Alexander," interrupted his mo- 
ther, '* how dare you ask Mr. Minns 
how old he is ! " 

'' He asked me how old / was," said 
the precocious child, to whom Minns had 
from that moment internally resolved 
that he never would bequeath one shil- 
ling. As soon as the titter occasioned 
by the observation, had subsided, a little 
smirking man with red whiskers, 
sitting at the bottom of the table, who 
during the whole of dinner had been 
endeavouring to obtain a listener to 
some stories about Sheridan, called 
out, with a very patronising air — 
** Alick, what part of speech is 6< ? " 

" A verb." 

" That 's a good boy," said Mrs. 
Budden with all a mother's pride. 
" Now, you know what a verb is ? " 

** A verb is a word which signifies 
to be, to do, or to suffer ; as, I am — 
I rule — I am ruled. Give me an 
apple, Ma." 

"I'll give you an apple," replied 

the man with the red whiskers, who 

was an established friend of the family, 

or la other words waa always invited 



by Mrs. Budden, whether Mr. Budden 
liked it or not, '* if you *11 tell me whit 
is the meaning of he,** 

*• Be ! " said tlie prodigy, after a 
little hesitation — ''an insect that 
gathers honey." 

" No, dear," frowned Mrs. Budden; 
** B double E is the substantive." 

" I don't think he knows much yet 
about common substantives," said the 
smirking gentleman, who thought this 
an admirable opportunity for letting 
oflf a joke. " It 's dear he *s not very 
well acquainted with proper namet- 
He ! he ! he ! " 

" Gentlemen," called out Mr. Bod- 
den, from tlie end of the table, in a 
stentorian voice, and with a very nn- 
portant air, " will you have the good- 
ness to charge your glasses ! I haTe a 
toast to propose." 

" Hear ! hear ! " cried the gentk. 
men, passing the decanters. After 
they had made the round of the table, 
Mr. Budden proceeded — ^" Gentlemeo; 
there is an individual present — " 

" Hear ! hear ! " said the little man 
with red whiskers. 

** Pray be quiet, Jones,'' xemon- 
strated Budden. 

" I say, gentlemen, there is an indi- 
vidual present," resumed the hocit, 
" in whose society, I am sure we mnst 
take great delight — and — and— the 
conversation of that individual mnst 
have afforded to every one present, the 
utmost pleasure." [" Thank Heaven, 
he does not mean me ! " thought 
Minns, conscious that his difSdence 
and exclusiveness had prevented bis 
saying above a dozen words since be 
entered the house.] " Gentlemen, I 
am but a humble individual myself, 
and I perhaps ought to apologise for 
allowing any individual feelings of 
friendship and affection for the penoo 
I allude to, to induce me to venture to 
rise, to propose the health of that 
person — a person that, I am sore" 
that is to say, a person whose virtues 
must endear him to those who knov 
him — and those who have not the 
pleasure of knowing him, cannot dis- 
like him." 

« H«w I heap I " said the company, 
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in a tone of encouragement and 
approvaL 

" Gentlemen,*' continued Budden, 
** my cousin is a man who— who is a 
relaition of my own." (Hear ! hear !) 
Minns groaned audibly. *' Who I am 
most happy to see here, and who, if he 
were not here, would certainly have 
deprived us of the great pleasure we 
all feel in seeing him. (Loud cries of 
hear !) Grentlemen, I feel that I have 
already trespassed on your attention 
for too long a time. With every feel- 
ing — of — with every sentiment of — 
of—" 

** Gratification ^ — suggested the 
£riend of the family. 

** — Of gratification, I beg to pro- 
pose the hoilth of Mr. Minns." 

** Standing, gentlemen ! " shouted 
the indefatigable little man with the 
whiskers — <'and witli the honours. 
Take your time from me, if you 
please. Hip! hip! hip! — Za ! — 
Hip ! hip ! hip !— Za !--Hip ! hip !— 

All eyes were now fixed on the 
sabject of the toast, who by gulping 
down port-wine at tlie imminent 
hazard of suffocation, endeavoured to 
conceal his confusion. After as long 
a pause as decency would admit, he 
rose, but, as the newspapers sometimes 
say in their reports, << we regret that 
we are quite unable to give even tlie 
substance of the honourable gentle- 
man's observations." The words ** pre- 
sent company — honour — present occa- 
sion," and *< great happiness " — heard 
occasionally, and repeated at intervals, 
with a countenance expressive of tlie 
utmost confusion and misery, con- 
vinced the company that he was 
making an excellent speech ; and, ac- 
cordingly, on his resuming liis seat, 
they cried ** Bravo ! " and manifested 
tumultuous applause. Jones, who had 
been long watching his opportunity, 
then darted up. 

** Budden," said he ^ will you allow 
me to propose a toast 1 *' 

** C^lainly," replied Budden, adding 
in an under tone to Minns right across 
the table. <* Devilish sharp fellow 
that : you '11 be very much pleased 



with his speech. He talks equally 
well on any subject." Minns bowed, 
and Mr. Jones proceeded : 

<'It has on several occasions, in 
various instances, under many circum- 
stances, and in different companies, 
fallen to my lot to propose a toast to 
those by whom, at the time, I have 
had the honour to be surrounded. I 
have sometimes, I will cheerfully own 
— for why should I deny it t — felt the 
overwhelming nature of the task I 
have undertaken, and my own utter 
incapability to do justice to the sub- 

i'ect. If such have been my feelings, 
lowever, on former occasions, wlmt 
must they be now — now — ^under the 
extraordinarv circumstances in which 
I am placed. (Hear ! hear !) To 
describe my feelings accurately, would 
be impossible ; but I cannot give you 
(k better idea of them, gentlemen, than 
by referring to a circumstance which 
happens, oddly enough, to occur to my 
mind at the moment. On one occa- 
sion, when that truly great and illus- 
trious man, Sheridan, was — " 

Now, there is no knowing what new 
villany in the form of a joke would 
have been heaped on the grave of 
that very ill-used man, Mr. Sheridan, if 
the boy in drab had not at that mo- 
ment entered the room in a breathless 
state, to report that, as it was a very 
wet night, the nine o'clock stage had 
come round, to know whether there 
was anybody going to town, as, in 
that case, he (the nine o'clock) had 
room for one inside. 

Mr. Minos started up ; and, despite 
countless exclamations of surprise, 
and entreaties to stay, persisted in his 
determination to accept the vacant 
place. But, the brown silk umbrella 
was nowhere to be found ; and as the 
coachman couldn't wait, he drove back 
to the Swan, leaving word for Mr. 
Minns to '* run round " and catch him. 
However, as it did not occur to Mr. 
Minns for some ten minutes or so, that 
he had left the brown silk umbrella with 
the ivory handle in the other coach, 
coming down ; and, moreover, as he 
was by no means remarkable for a^^d^ 
it is no matter ol war^xrvsa S^^^^^ ^^^G«.'^ 
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be accomplished the feat of ** running 
round " to the Swan, the coach — the laat 
coach — had gone without hinu* 

It was somewhere about three 
o'clock in the morning, when Mr. 
Augustus Minns knocked feebly at the 
street-door of his lodgings in Tovis- 
tooL-streety ooldy wet, cross, and mise- 



rable. Ho made his will next jnorning, 
and his professional man infonas us, 
in that strict confidence in which we 
inform the- publie, that neither the 
name of Mr. OctaYius . Badden, nor of 
Mrsi Amriia Buddcn, nor of Msster 
Alexander Augustas Budden, appeMt 
theimi. 



CHAPTER III. 
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TuE Miss Cruroptons, or to quote the 
authority of the inscription on the 
gsrden-gate of Minenra House, Ham- 
memnith, <<The Misses Crumpton,'' 
were two unusually tally particularly 
thin, and exceedingly skinny person- 
ages : rery upright, and yery yellow. 
Miss Amelia Cmmptou owned to 
tliirty-eight, and Miss Maria Crumpton 
admitted she was forty; an admission 
which was rendered perfectly unneoes- 
Mury by the self-CYident fact of her 
being at least fifty. They dressed in 
tU« most interesting manner — like 
twins ; and looked as happy and com- 
fortable as a couple of marigolds run 
to seed. They were very precise, 
liad the strictest possible ideas of pro- 
priety, wore false hair, and alwsys 
smelt very strongly of lavender. 

Minerva House, conducted under 
the auspices of the two sisters, was a 
'* finishing establishment for young 
ladies,'' where some twenty girls of 
the ages of from thirteen to nineteen 
iudusive, acquired a smattering of 
everything, and a knowledge of 
nothing ; instruction in Frencm and 
I talian, dancing lessons twice a- week ; 
Aud other necessaries of life. The 
house was a white one, a little removed 
from the road-side, with dose palings 
in front The bed-room windows 
were always left partly open, to afford 
a bird's-eye view of numerous little 
bedste^uta with very white dimity fur- 
niiare. Mad thereby impreia ilM ^^aawr- 



by with a due sense of the luzuzicaoi 
the establishment ; and there wss a 
front parlour hung round with highly 
varnished maps which nobody ever 
looked at, and filled with books wkick 
no one ever read, appropriated ezclii- 
sively to the reception of parents, who, 
whenever they called, could not iail to 
be struck with the vevy deep appear 
anoe of tlie place. 

<< Amelia, my dear," said Mi« 
Maria Crumpton, entering the school- 
room one morning, with her false hair 
in papers : as she occasionally did, in 
order to impress- tlie young ladies with 
a conviction of its reaUi^ << Amsli% 
my dear, here is anaest gralafyingnott 
I have just received. You uMd^t 
mind reading it aloud." 

Miss Amelia, thus advised, pKrooeedid 
to read the foUowiug note with.an air 
of great triumph : 

<< Cornelius Brook Dingwall, £a^ 
M.P., presents his compliments to 
Miss Crumpton, and will feel much 
obliged by Miss Crumpton's calling co 
him, if she conveniently can, to-mor- 
row morning at one o'clock,^as Cor* 
nelius Brook Dingwall, Esq.yM.P^u 
anxious to see Miss Crumpton on the 
subject of placing Miss BroolL Ding* 
wall under her charge. 

««Adelphi. 
<< Monday morning." 

<<A Member of Parliameot'c 
daughter ! ** ejaculated Amelia^ in ao 
\ eiQriia>aJ&\QiCA. 
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^ A BCember of Parliament's 
mghter!** repeated Miss Maria, 
ith a smile of delight, which, of course, 
icited a concurrent titter of pleasure 
om all the young ladies. 
•* It *s exceedingly delightful ! " said 
[ias Amelia ; whereupon all the 
mng ladies murmured their admira- 
i>n again. Courtiers are but school- 
)ys, and court-ladies school-girls. 
So important ao. announcement, at 
ice superseded the business of the 
ij, A holiday was declared, in cora- 
temoration of the great event ; the 
Lisa Crmnptons retired to their pri- 
ite apartment to talk it over ; the 
nailer giris discussed the probable 
tanners and customs of the daughter 
' a Member of Parliament ; and the 
Nmg ladies verging on eighteen 
ondered whether she was engaged, 
hetiier she was pretty, whether she 
oire much bustle, and naany other 
kfthen of equal importance. 
The two Miss Crumptons proceeded 
» the Adelphi at the appointed time 
ext day, dressed, of course, in their 
»t style, and looking as amiable as 
icy possibly could — which, by the by, 
not saying much for them. Having 
mt in their cards, through the medium 
P a red-hot looking footman in bright 
very, they were ushered into the* 
[igust presence of the profound 
Dingwall. 

Cornelius Brook Dingwall, £sq., 
I. P., was very haughty, solemn, and 
orteutous. He had, naturally, a some- 
'hat spasmodic expression of counte- 
ance, which was not rendered the 
iss remarkable by Ids wearing an 
xtremely stiff cravat. He was won- 
erfnlly proud of the M.P. attached 
9 his name, and never lost an oppor- 
mity of reminding people of his 
ignity. He had a great idea of his 
vrn abilities, wliich must have been a 
reat comfort to him, as no one else 
lad ; and in diplomacy, on a small 
cale, in his own family arrangen^ents, 
e considered himself unrivalled. He 
raa a county magistrate, and dis- 
barged the duties of his station with 
11 due justice and impartiality; fra- 
uently cornmltting poachers, and 



occasionally comraitUng hitaself. Miss 
Brook Dingwall was one of that nume- 
rous class of young ladies, who, like 
adverbs, may be known by their 
answering to a commonplace question, 
and doing notliing else. 

On the present occasion, this talented 
individual was seated in a small library 
at a table covered with papers, doing 
nothing, but trying to look busy — 
playing at shop. Acts of Pariiament, 
and letters directed to '* Cornelius 
Brook Dingwall, Esq., M.P.," were 
ostentadously scattered over tlie table ; 
at a little distance from which, Mrs. 
Brook Dingwall was seated at work. 
One of those public nuisances, a spoiled 
child, was playing about Uie room, 
dressed after tlie most approved 
fashion — in a blue tunic with a black 
belt a quarter of a yard wide, fastened 
with an immense buckle — looking 
like a robber in a melodrama, seen 
through a diminishing glass. 

After a little pleasantry from- the 
sweet child, who amused himself by 
running away with Miss Maria 
Crumpton's chair as fast as it was 
placed for her, the visitors were seated, 
and Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq. 
opened the conversation. 

He had sent for Miss Crumpton, he 
said, m consequence of the high cha- 
racter he had received of her esta- 
blishment from his friend. Sir Alfred 
Muggs. 

Miss Crumpton murmured her 
acknowledgements to him (Muggs), 
and Cornelius proceeded. 

<< One of my principal reasons. Miss 
Crumpton, for parting with my 
daughter, is, that she has lately 
acquired some sentimental ideas, 
which it is most desirable to eradicate 
from her young mind.*' (Here the 
little innocent before noticed, fell out 
of an arm-chair with an awful crash.) 

" Naughty boy ! " said his mamma, 
who appeared more surprised at his 
taking the liberty of falling down, 
than at anything else ; ^ I '11 ring 
the bell for James to take him away.'* 

** Pray don't check him my love,** 
said the diplomatist, as soon as he 
could make himasU be&x^ «ai\^\.*Cci^ 
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unearthly howling consequent upon 
the threat and the tumble. **lt aXL 
arises from his great flow of spirits." 
This last explanation was addressed 
to Miss Crumpton. 

<< Certainly, sir,** replied the antique 
Maria: not exactly seeing, however, 
the connexion between a flow of 
animal spirits, and a fall from an arm- 
cluiir. 

Silence was restored, and the M.P. 
resumed : *' Now, I know nothing so 
likely to eifect this object, Miss 
Crumpton, as her mixing constantly 
in tlie society of girls of her own age; 
and, as I know tliat in your establish- 
ment she will meet such as are not 
likely to contaminate her young mind, 
I propose to send her to you." 

The youngest Miss Crumpton ex- 
pressed tlie acknowledgments of the 
establishment generally. Maria was 
rendered speechless by bodily pain. 
The dear little fellow, having re- 
covered his animal spirits, was stand- 
ing upon her most tender foot, by 
way of getting his face (which looked 
like a capital O in a red lettered 
play-bill) on a level with the writing- 
Uble. 

*< Of course, Lavinia will be a par- 
lour boarder," continued the enviable 
father; '^and on one point I wish my 
directions to be strictly obsei'ved. The 
fact is, that some ridiculous love af- 
fair, with a person much her inferior in 
life, has been the cause of her pi*esent 
state of mind. Knowing that of 
course, under yoiu* care, she can have 
no opportunity ofmeeting this person, 
I do not object to — indeed, I should 
rather prefer — her mixing with such 
society as you see yourself." 

This important statement was again 
interrupted by tlie high-spirited little 
creatm*e, in the excess of his joyous- 
ness breaking a pane of glass, and 
nearly precipitating himself into an 
adjacent area. James was rung for; 
considerable confusion and screaming 
succeeded; two little blue legs were 
seen to kick violently in the air as the 
man left the room, and the child was 
^one. 

'^Mr. Brook Dingwall would V\ke 



Miss Brook Dingwall to lesm every 
thing," said Blrs. Brook Dingwall, wh< 
hardly ever said anything at all. 

*< Certainly," said both the &iis 
Crumptons together. 

*' And as I trust the plan I hav 
devised will be effectual in weanin 
my daughter from this absurd idei 
Miss Crumpton," continued the legu 
lator, *'I hope you will have tli 
goodness to comply, in all respect 
with any request I may forward to you. 

The promise was of course made 
and after a lengthened di&cussion, coi 
ducted on behalf of tlie Dingwalls wit 
the most becoming diplomatic gravit 
and on that of the Crumptons with prt 
found respect, it was finally arrange 
that Miss Lavinia should be forward« 
to Hammersmith on Uie next day bi 
one, on which occasion the half-yeui 
ball given at the establishment was 1 
take place. It might divert the dei 
girl's mind. This, by the way, wi 
another bit of diplomacy. 

Miss Lavinia was inti-oduced to h< 
future governess, and botli the Mi 
Crumptons pronounced her *^ a mo 
charming girl ;" an opinion which, 1 
a singular coincidence, they alwa; 
entertained of any new pupil. 

Courtesies were exchanged, ackoo^ 
4edgments expressed, condescensii 
exhibited, and the interview teni 
nated. 

Preparations, to make use of the 
trical phraseology, ^ on a scale of m^ 
nitude never before attempted," we 
incessantly made at Minerva House 
give every effect to the forthcoming bt 
The largest room in the house was pie 
singly ornamented with blue calu 
roses, plaid tulips, and other equal 
natural-looking artificial flowers, tl 
work of the young ladies themselvc 
The carpet was taken up, the foldin 
doors were taken down, the fumitu 
was taken out, and rout-scats were tak( 
in. The linen-drapers of Hammersmi 
were astounded at the sudden demsi 
for blue sarsenet ribbon, and loi 
white gloves. Dozens of geranim 
were purchased for bouquets, and 
harp and two violins were bespo 
from town, in addition to the gm 
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piano already on tlie premises. The 
yonng ladies who were selected to 
show off on the occasion, and do credit 
to the establishment, practised inces- 
santly, much to their own satisfaction, 
and greatly to the annoyance of tlie 
lame old gentleman over the way ; 
and a constant correspondence was 
kept up, between the Misses Crumpton 
and the Hammersmith pastrycook. 

The evening came; and then there 
was such a lacing of stays, and tying 
of sandals, and dressing of hair, as 
never can take place with a proper 
d^^ree of bustle out of a boarding- 
school. The smaller girls managed 
to be in everybody's way, and were 
pushed about accordingly ; and the 
elder ones dressed, and tied, and flat- 
tered, and envied, one another, as 
earnestly and sincerely as if they had 
actually come out, 

<'How do I look, dear r* inquired 
Miss Emily Smithers, the belle of the 
house, of Miss Caroline Wilson, who 
was her bosom friend, because she was 
the ugliest girl in Hammersmith, or 
out of it. 

*' Oh ! charming, dear. How do 1 1 " 

"Delightful ! you never looked so 
handsome,** returned the belle, adjust- 
ing her own dress, and not bestowing 
a glance on her poor companion. 

**I hope young Hilton "will come 
early," said another young lady to 
^iiss somebody else, in a fever oi' ex- 
pectation. 

" I 'm sure he'd be highly flattered 
if he knew it," returned £e other, who 
was practising PiU. 

'^ Oh ! he 's so liandsome," said the 
first. 

** Such a charming person !" added 
a second. 

" Such a dUtingut air ;** said a 
Uiird. 

**0h, what do you think!" said 
another girl, running into the room ; 
*^ Miss Crumpton says her cousin *s 
coming." 

" What ! Theodosius Butler t " said 
everybody in raptures. 

<<Is he handsome t" inquired a 
novice. 

*< No, not particularly handsome," 



was the general reply ; ** but, oh, so 
clever ! " 

Mr. Theodosius Butler was one of 
those immortal geniuses who are to be 
met with, in almost every circle. 
They have, usually, very deep mono- 
tonous voices. They always persuade 
themselves that they are wonderful 
persons, and that they ought to be 
very miserable, though ihey don't 
precisely know why. They are very 
conceited, and usually possess half 
an idea ; but, with enthusiastic young 
ladies, and silly young gentlemen, 
they are very wonderful persons. 
The individual in question, Mr. Theo- 
dosius, had written a pamphlet con- 
taining some very weighty considera- 
tions on the expediency of doing 
something or otlier ; and as every 
sentence contained a good many words 
of four syllables, his admirers took it 
for granted that he meant a good deal. 

'* Perhaps that *s he," exclaimed 
several young ladies, as tlie first pull 
of the evening threatened destruction 
to the bell of the gate. 

An awful pause ensued. Some boxes 
arrived and a young lady — Miss 
Brook Dingwall, in full ball costume, 
with an immense gold chain round 
her neck, and her dress looped up 
with a single rose ; an ivory fan in 
her hand, and a most interesting ex- 
pression of despair in her face. 

The Miss Crumptous inquired after 
the family, with the most excruciating 
anxiety, and Miss Brook Dingwall was 
formally introduced to her future 
companions. The Miss Crumptons 
conversed with the young ladies in the 
most mellifluous tones, in order that 
Miss Brook Dingwall might be pro- 
perly impressed with their amiable 
treatment. 

Another pull at tlie bell. Mr. 
Dadson the writing-master, and his 
wife. The wife in green silk, with 
shoes and cap-trimmings to corres- 
pond ; the writing-master in a white 
waistcoat, black knee-shorts, and ditto 
silk stockings, displaying a leg large 
enough for two writing-masters. The 
young ladies whispered one another, 
I and the wntirv^-isv%a.\«t wcA> \ivi ^^^ 
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flattered the Miss Cnimptons, who 
were dressed in amber, with long 
sashes, like dolls. 

Repeated palls at the bell, and 
arrivals too namerons to particularise: 
papas and mammas, and aunts and 
uncles, the owners and ffuardians^of 
the diflbrent pnpils ; Uie singing- 
master, Signer Lobskini, in a black 
wig ; the piano-forte player and the 
violins ; &e harp, in a state of intoxi- 
cation; and some twenty yonng men, 
who stood near the door, and talked 
to one another, occasionally bursting 
into a giggle. A general hum of con- 
versation. Coffee handed round, and 
plentiftdly partaken of by fat mammas, 
who looked like the stout people who 
come on in pantomimes for the sole 
purpose of being knocked down. 

The popular Mr. Hilton was the 
next arrival ; and he having, at the re- 
quest of the Miss Crumptons, under- 
taken the office of Master of the 
Ceremonies, the quadrilles commenced 
with considerable spirit The youn? 
men by the door gradually advanced 
into the middle of the room, and in 
time became sufficiently at ease to 
consent to be introduoed to partners. 
The writing-master danced every set, 
springing about with the most fearful 
agility, and his wife played a rubber 
in the back-pariour — a little room with 
five book-snelves, dignified by the 
name of the study. Setting her down 
to whist was a half-yearly piece of 
generalship on the part of the Miss 
Crumptons ; it was necessary to hide 
her somewhere, on account of her being 
a fright 

The interesting Lavinia Brook Ding- 
wall was the only girl present, who ap- 
peared to take no interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the evening. In vain was 
she solicited to dance ; in vain was 
the universal homage paid to her as 
the daughter of a member of parlia- 
ment. She was equally unmoved by 
the splendid tenor of the inimitable 
Lobskini, and the brilliant execution 
of Miss Lsetitia Parsons, whose per- 
formance of ** The Recollections of 
Irekuad " was aniversally declared to 
he tUmoBt equal to that of MoacheUa 



himself. Not even the ann uune c m e iit : 
of the arrival of Mr. Theodosius Bvtler 
could induce her to leave the comer 
of the back drawing-room in which she 
was seated. 

* Now, " Theodosius," said 'Miss 
Maria C^mpton, after tiiat enlight- 
ened pamphleteer had nearly run the 
gauntlet of the whole company, **l 
must introduce you to our new pnpiL** 

Theodosius looked as if he cared for 
nothing esErtfaly. 

^ She 's the daughter of a member d 
parliamenty** said Mtoia. — Theodostifl 
started. 

** And her name is !** he in- 
quired. 

••Miss Brook Dingwall" 

* Great Heaven ! '* poeticaily ex- 
claimed Theodosius, in a low tone. 

Miss Crumpton commenced the 
introduction in due form. Miss Brook 
Duigwall languidly raised her head. 

•• Edward t " she exclaimed, with t 
half-shriek, on seeing the well-known 
nankeen legs. 

Fortunately, as Miss Maria CrmnptoB 
possessed no remarkable share of pene* 
tration, and as it was one of the diplo- 
matic arrangements that no attention 
was to be paid to Miss Lavinia*8 inoo> 
herent exclamations, she was perfSecdj 
unconscioua of the mutual agitation of 
the parties ; and therefore, seeing that 
the offer of his hand for the next 
quadrille, was accepted, she left him bt 
the side of Miss Brook DingwaU. 

**0h, Edward!" exdaimed that 
most romantic of all romantic yonng 
ladies, as the light of science seatfti 
himself beside her, •• Oh, Edward, is it 
you ! " 

Mr. Theodosius assured the dear 
creature, in the most impassioned 
manner, that he was not conscious of 
being anybody but himself. 

"Then why — why — this diagmsei 
Oh ! Edward M'Neville Walter, wbit 
have I not suffei*ed on your account !" 

** Laviuia, hear me,"' replied dM 
hero, in his most poetic strain. * D< 
not condemn me, unheard. If anj* 
thing that emanates from the soul d 
such a wretch as I, 'can occupy a plsc^ 
\*vii ^'oracc T«^\lection— if any being, so 
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rii«, deaerre jaar notiM-^oa: may 
remember that I onee pnbliflhed a 
ptmphlttt (and paid for its publiisation) 
entkied ' Conaidenitioiis^oii the Policy 
ol RenumBg tbe Doty on Baw'-wax^' ** 

« I do^^ do !" sobbed Lavinia. 

« Thst^" contamied the lover, <^wat 
a snbjeet to which vonr father vnm 
devoted heart and som.*" 

•'^He wae— he wm ! '' reiteiated the 
sentiinentBliit. 

** I knew it," continued Theodeeias, 
tragically ; *' I knew it — I forwarded 
him a copy. He wished to know me. 
CseJdlditeloeemyreelname! Neirer! 
No, I aseamed that name whiefa yon 
have so often pnmounoed in tones of 
endearments As M*NeviUe Walter, I 
devoted myself to tbe stirrmg cause ; 
as M'Neville Walter, I gained your 
heart ; in the same charaoter I was 
ejected from your house by your 
father's domestics; and in no character 
«t aU have I since been enabled to see 
yoa. We now meet again, and I 
proadly own that I am-r-Theodosins 
Batler." 

The yoong lady appeared perfeotl v 
aatiafied with this argumentative ad- 
dress, and bestowed a look of the 
most ardent aflbction on the immortal 
adToeste of beee'-wax. 

M May I hope," sud he, ** that the 
prosmse your fiither*s violent beha vionr 
interrupted, may be renewed 2 ** 

^ Let us join this set," replied La- 
vinia, ooqoettishly — ^for girls of nine- 
teen earn coquette. 

**'S<^'* ejaculated be of the nan- 
keens ; ** 1 stir not from this spot, 
writhing under this torture of suspense. 
May I — may I — h(^ t " 

** Your may.** 

^ The promise is renewed ! '* 

« It is." 

** I have your permission ! ** 

** You have." 

** To the fuUest extent \ " 

" You know it," returned the blush^ 
ing Lavinia. The contortions of the 
interesting Butler*s visage expressed 
his raptures. 

We could dilate upon the occur- 
rences that ensued. How Mr. Theo- 
dosius and Miss Lavinia danced, and 



talked, and sighed for d» remainder of 
the evening — how the Miss Oumptens 
were delighted thereat. How the 
writing-mjister eontinued to frisk abmil 
with one-horse power, and how his 
wife, from some- unaeoountable freak, 
left the whisWtable in- the little back 
parlour, and persisted in displaying 
her green head-dress in the most eon- 

Sieuous part of the dtawinr-roomk. 
ow the supper consisted of small- 
trianguhur sandwiches in trayi^ and a 
tart heie and there by way of variety; 
and how the visitors consumed warm 
water disguised with lemon, and dotted 
with nutmeg, under the denomination 
of negus. These, and other matters 
of as much interest, however, we pass 
over, for the purpose' of describing a 
soene of even more importance. 

A fortnight after the date of the 
ball, Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq., 
MjP., was seated at the same libnry- 
table, and in the same room^ as we have 
before described. He was alone, and 
his face bore an eiqnression of deep 
thought and solemn gravity-^e was 
drawing up ** A Bill for the better 
observance of Bastsr Monday." 

The footman tapped at the door-^ 
the logif^tor started from his reverie, 
and ** Mam Cmmpton " was announoed* 
Permission was given for Miss Cmmp- 
ton to enter the mnctum ; Mariaeame 
sliding in, and having taken her seat 
with a due portion of affectation, the 
footman retired, and the sovemess wav 
left alone with, the M.P. Oh 1 how 
she longed for the piesence of a third • 
party ! Even the facetious yosng gen^ 
tleman would have been a relief. 

Miss Crumpton began the daet. 
She hoped Mrs. Brook Dingwall and 
the handsome little boy were ha goodi 
health. 

They were. Mrs. Brook Dingwall 
and little Frederick were at Brighton.. 

*' Much obliged to you. Miss Crump* 
ton," said Cornelias, in his most dignl> 
fied manner, "for your attention in 
calling' this morning. I should have 
driven down to Hammersmith, to see 
Lavinia, but your account was so very 
satisfactory, and my duties in the 
House occupy me so TCL\i!i^)S^\. \ ^%- 
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tennined to postpone it for a week. 
How has she gone on ! " 

*< Very well indeed, sir," returned 
Maria, dreading to inform the father 
that she had gone off. 

** Ah, I thought the plan on which 
I proceeded would be a match for 
her." 

Here was a favourable opportunity 
to say that somebody else had been 
a match for her. But the unfortunate 
governess was unequal to the task. 

^You have persevered strictly in 
the line of conduct I prescribed, Miss 
Crumpton ! " 

*« Strictly, sir." 

** You tell me in your note that her 
spirits gradually improved." 

« Very much indeed, sir." 

<'To be sure. I was convinced they 
would." 

** But I fear, sir,** said Miss Crump* 
ton, with visible amotion, ^* I fear the 
plan has not succeeded, quite so well as 
we could have wished." 

<<No !" exclaimed ilie prophet. 
<* Bless me ! Miss Crumpton, you look 
alarmed. What has happened ! " 

** Miss Brook DingwaU, sir — " 

"Yes, ma'am?" 

« Has gone, sir " — said Maria, ex- 
hibiting a strong inclination to faint. 

« Gone ! " 

« Eloped, sir." 

"Eloped I — Who with— when — 
where— how r* almost shrieked the 
agitated diplomatist. 

The natural yellow of the unfortu- 
nate Marians face changed to all the 
hues of the rainbow, as she laid a small 
packet on the member's table. 

He hurriedly opened it A letter 
from his daughter, and another from 
Theodosius. He glanced over their 
contents — ** Ere tins reaches you, far 
distant — appeal to feelings — ^love to 
distraction — bees^-wax — slavery," &c., 
&c. He dashed his hand to liis fore- 
head, and paced the room witli fear- 



fully long strides, to the great alann 
of the precise Maria. 

" Now mind ; from this time fns 
ward," said Mr. Brook DingwiU, 
suddenly stopping at the table, sad 
beating time upon it with his hand; 
" from this time forward, I never will, 
under any circumstances whatever, 
permit a man who writes pamphlets 
to enter any other room of this houM 
but the kitchen. — 1*11 allow my daughter 
and her hudiand one hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year, and never see 
their faces again; and, damme! 
ma'am, I 'U bring in a bill for the 
abolition of finishing-schooU P* 

Some time has elapsed since this 
passionate declaration. Mr. and Mn 
Butler are at present rusticating in a 
small cottage at Ball's-pond, pleasantly 
situated in the immediate vicinity oft 
brick-field. They have no family. 
Mr. Theodosius looks very important, 
and writes incessantly ; but, in con- 
sequence of a gross combination <m 
the part of publishers, none of his 
productions appear in print Hi» 
young wife begins to think that ideil 
misery is preferable to real mihap- 
piness ; and that a marriage, contracted 
in haste, and repented at leisure, is the 
cause of more substantial wretched- 
ness than she ever anticipated. 

On cool reflexion, Cornelius Brook 
Dingwall, Esq., MP., was reluctantly 
compelled to admit that the untoward 
result of his admirable arrangements 
was attributable, not to the Mi» 
Crumptons, but his own dipl<MnacT. 
He however consoles himself, like 
some other small diploma tiate, by 
satisfactorily proving that if his plans 
did not succeed, they ought to hare 
done so. Minerva House is in datu 
qiu>f and " The Misses Crumpton " 
remain in the peaceable and undis- 
turbed euioyment of all the advan- 
tages resulting from their Finishing- 
Sokool, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TUQOS*S AT RAMSOATE. 



Once upon a time, there dwelt, in a 
narrow street on the Surrey side of 
the water, within three minutea* walk 
of old London Bridge,* Mr. Joseph 
luggs — a little dark-faced man, with 
shiny hair, twinkling eyes, short legs, 
ind a body of rery considerable thick- 
ness, measuring from the centre button 
9f his waistcoat in front, to the orna- 
mental buttons of his coat behind. 
The figure of the amiable Mrs. Tuggs, 
f not perfectly symmetrica], was de- 
ndedly comfortable ; and the form of 
ler only daughter, the accomplished 
Hiss Charlotte Tuggs, was fast ripen- 
ng into that state of luxuriant plump- 
leas which had enchanted, the eyes, and 
»ptivated the heart, of Mr. Joseph 
Fuggs in his earlier days. Mr. Simon 
Fuggs, his only son, and Miss Charlotte 
Fuggs^s only brother, was as differently 
'ormed in body, as he was differently 
ionstitnted in mind,from the remainder 
>f his family. There was that elonga- 
ion in his thoughtful face, and that 
endency to weakness in his interesting 
egs, wluch tell so forcibly of a great 
nind and romantic disposition. The 
(lightest traits of character in such a 
>emg, possess no mean interest to 
ipeculative minds. He usually ap- 
>eared in public, in capacious shoes 
rith black cotton stockings ; and was 
observed to be particularly attached to 
I black glazed stock, without tie or 
>mament of any description. 

There is perhaps no profession, how- 
»Ter useful ; no pursuit, however 
neritorious ; which can escape the 
)etty attackis of vulgar minds. Mr. 
Foeeph Tuggs was a grocer. It might 
ye supposed that a grocer was beyond 
lie breath of calumny ; but no — ^the 
leighbours stigmatised him as a 
diandler ; and the poisonous voice of 
mvy distinctly asserted that he dis- 
)en8ed tea and coffee by tl^ quartern, 
■etailed sugar by the ounce, cheese by 



the slice, tobacco by the screw, and 
butter by the pat These taunts, how- 
ever, were lost upon the Tuggs's. Mr. 
Tuggs attended to the grocery depart- 
ment; Mrs. Tugjj^s to the cheese- 
mongery; and Miss Tuggs to her 
education. Mr. Simon Tuggs kept his 
father's books, and his own counsel. 

One fine spring afternoon, the latter 
gentleman was seated on a tub of 
weekly Dorset, behind the little red 
desk with a wooden rail, which orna- 
mented a comer of the counter ; when 
a stranger dismounted from a cab, and 
hastily entered the shop. He was 
habited in black cloth, and bore with 
him, a green umbrella, and a blue 
bag. 

"Mr. Tuggs!" said the stranger, 
inquiringly. 

*'My name is Tuggs,'* replied Mr. 
Simon. 

« It 's the other Mr. Tnggs," said 
the stranger, looking towards the glass 
door which led into the parlour behind 
the shop, and on the inside of which, 
the round face of Mr. Tuggs, senior, 
was distinctly visible, peeping over the 
curtain. 

Mr. Simon gracefully waved his 
pen, as if in intimation of his wish 
that his father would advance. Mr. 
Joseph Tuggs, with considerable 
celerity, removed his face from the 
curtain, and placed it before the 
stranger. 

''I come from the Temple/' said the 
man with the bi^. 

" From the Temple ! " said Mrs. 
Tuggs, flinging open the door of the 
little parlour and disclosing Miss Tuggs 
in perspective. 

** From the Temple ! " said Miss 
Tuggs and Mr. Simon Tuggs at the 
same moment. 

"From the Temple!" said Mr. 
Joseph Tuggs, turning as pale as a 
Dutch cheese. 
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«Froin the Temple/* repeated the 
man with the bag ; "from Mr. Cower's, 
the solicitor's. Mr. Tuggs, I congra- 
tulate you, sir. Ladies, I wish you 
joy of your prosperity I We have 
been successful." And the man with 
the bag leisurely divested himself of 
his umi^lla andglo^e,^a8apreliminary 
to shaking hands with Mr. Joseph 
Tuggs. 

Now iAne wovds ^* we have been 
tmiceeflsful,** had no sooner issued from 
the mouth of the man with the bag, 
than Mr. Simon Tuggs rose from -the 
tub of weekly Dorset, opened ^is eyes 
very wide, gasped for horeath, made 
figures of eight in the air with his pen, 
and finally fell into the <aKms of his 
anxious mother, and iainted away, 
without ibe slightest ^ostensible jcause 
or pretence. 

" Water ! " iBcreamed Mrs. Tuggs. 

^ Look up, my son," exclaimed Mr. 
Tuggs. 

** Simon ! dear Simon ! " shridced 
Miss Tuggs. 

** I 'm better now," said Mr. Siraxin 
Tuggs. « What ! successful I" And 
then, as corroborative evidence of his 
being better, he fainted away again, 
-and was borne into the little parlour 
by the united efibrts of the remainder 
of ^be family, and the man with the 
bag. 

To a casual spectator, or to any one 
unacquainted with the position of the 
family, this fainting wovM have been 
unaccountable. To those ^o under- 
stood the mission of the man with the 
bag, and were moreover acquainted 
witi^ the excitabUity of the nerves of 
'Mr. Simon Tuggs, it was quite com- 
prehensible. A long-pending law-smt 
respecting the validity of a will, had 
been unexpectedly decided ; and life. 
Joseph Tuggs was the possessor of 
twenty thousand pounds. 

Afprolonged consultation took place, 
that night, in the little parlour — a con- 
iBultation that was to settle the future 
destinies t>f the Tuggs's. The shop 
was shut up, at an unusually early 
hour ; and many were the unavailing 
jkieks bestowed upon ikk<Q dosed door 
by applicanta for quarterns of «agaT, 



or half-quarterns of bread, or pen- 
n'orths of pepper, which were to have 
been ''left till Saturday," but which 
fortune had decreed were to be left 
alone altogether. 

*< We must certainly give up busi- 
ness," said Miss Tuggs. 

« Oh, decidedly," wid A&s. Tuggs. 

^ Simon shall go to the bar," said 
:Mr. Josepit Tuggs. 

^ And I shall always sign myself 
' Gymon * in future/* said his son. 

« And I shall ca^ myself €harlotta," 
said Miss Tuggs. 

<<And you nrast 'alwagrs call me 
< Ma,' «nd firther ** Pa,' " sud Mb. 
TuggF. 

** Yes, and Pa must leave off ul 
his vulgar habits," mterpooed Miss 

« I '11 take cats of alltfaat," reqraaded 
Mr. Joseph Tuggs, complacently. He 
was, at that very moment, eating pickkd 
salmon with a podcet-Jaufe. 

'' We must leave town immediately," 
said Mr. Cymon Tuggs. 

Everybody concurred that this wts 
an indispensable prdiminary to being 
genteel The question then ajNie. 
Where should they go ! 

^ Gravesend ! ** mildly suggested Mr. 
Joseph Tuggs. The idea was uoam- 
mously seouted. Gravesend was Uhp- 

«< Margate 1 " insmuated.Mrs. Tnggs. 
Worse and worse — ^nobody there, birt 
tradespeople. 

'< Brighton 1 " Mr. Cymon Tvfg^ 
opposed an msurmountable objedioO' 
All the eoaehes had been rupeet, in 
turn, within the last tiupee weeks; atfh 
«oach had averaged two passoigtfB 
killed, and six wounded; and, in eveiy 
case, the new^tapers had distinetly no* 
derstood timt ** no blame whatever was 
attributable to the coachman." 

« Ramsgate 1 " ejaoukttedMr.CymoBf 
thoughtfully. To be sure : iiow stupw 
they must have been, not to hs^ 
thought of that before ! Ramsgate ««s 
just the place of all others. 

Two months after this coBicrniiioSy 
the City of London Ramsgate steuier 
was runninggiuly down the river. H«r 
^a^ was %ing, her band was playioj. 
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thnp^'aboat her je«med gay and iiT«ly. 
— No wonder — ^the Tnggs's were on 
IxMird. 

** ChArming,ain*t it! " said Blr. Joseph 
TugE8,in a bottle-green great^coat^with 
a '^Wet collar of the same, and a hhie 
trttrellmg-eap with a gold band. 

^ Bonl-inspiringy*" replied Mr. Cymon 
Togga — he was entered at the bar. 
*' Sool-iu^iring ! '' 

M Delightful morning, ear ! " said a 
slontiBb, military- looking gentleman in 
a blue Bortout buttoned up to his chin, 
and white trousers chained down to the 
soles of his boots. 

Mr. Cymon Tuggs took upon himself 
the responsibility of answering the ob- 
servation. ** Heavenly I " he replied. 

** Yon are an enthusiastic admirer 
of the beauties of Nature, sir ! " said 
the military gentleman. 

''I am, sir," replied Mr. Cymon 
Tnggs. 

"■ Travelled much, sir ! " inquired 
the military gentleman. 

^Not mndi," replied Mr. Cymon 
Toggs. 

<* You 've been on the continent, .of 
ooorse I *' inquired the military gentle- 



** Not exactly," replied Mr. Cymon 
Tnggs — in a qualified tone, as if he 
wished it to be implied that he had 
gone half-way and come back again. 

*' You of course intend your son to 
make the grand tour, sir i *^ said the 
military gentleman, addressing Mr. 
Jcseph T^Ks. 

Afl Mr. Joseph Tnggs did not pre- 
cisely understand what the grand tour 
was, or how such an article was manu- 
fiactared, he replied, ^ Of course." Just 
as he said the word, there oame trip- 
ping up, from her seat at the stem of 
the vessel, a young lady in a puce- 
eokrared silk cloak, and boots of the 
•same ; with long black ringlets, large 
black eyes, brief petticoats, and uneot- 
oeptionable ankles. 

*< Walter, my dear," said the young 
lady to the military gentleman. 

^ Yes, Belinda, my love," responded 
the military gentleman to the black- 
eyed young lady. 

** What liave you left me alone so 



long ibr ! "«aid the young lady. ** I 
have been staired out of ooantenanoe 
by those rude young men.'* 

«What! stared at!" exdaimed 
the military gentleman, with an em- 
phasis which made Mr. Cymon Tuggs 
withdraw his eyes from the young 
lady's face with inconceivable rapidity. 
** Whidi }roung men — where ! ** and 
the military gentleman clenched his 
fist, and glared fearfully on .the cigar- 
smokers around. 

« Be cahn, Walter, I entreat," said 
the young lady. 

^ I won't," said the military gentle- 
man. 

'*Do, sir," interposed Mr. Cymon 
Tuggs. <* They ain*t worth your 
notice." 

''No^no — they are not, indeed," 
urged the young lady. 

** I VfiU be calm," said the military 
gentleman. << You speak truly, sir. I 
Uiank you for a timely remonstrance, 
which may have q>ared me the guilt 
of manslaughter." Calming his wrath, 
the military gentleman wrung Mr. 
Cymon Tuggs by the hand. 

*< My sister, sir ! " said Mr. Cymon 
Tuggs; seeing that the military gen- 
tleman was casting an admiring look 
towards Miss Charlotta. 

''My wife, ma*am — Mrs. Captain 
Waters," said the military gentleman, 
presenting the black-eyed young lady. 

** My mother, ma'am — Mrs. Tuggs," 
said lir. Cymon. The military gentle- 
man and his wife murmured enchant- 
ing courtesies; and the Tnggs's looked 
as unembarrassed as they could. 

** 'Walter, my dear," SMd the blaok- 
eved young lady, after they had sat 
chatting with the Tuggs's some half 
hour. 

** Yes, my love,"\Baid the military 
gentleman. 

« Don't you think this gentleman 
(with an inclination of the head to- 
wards Mr. Cymon Tuggs) is very much 
like the Marquis Carriwini ! " 

** Lord bless me, very I " said the 
military gentleman. 

" It struck me, the moment I saw 
him," said the young kidy, gazing in. 
tently, and mik a InB^a5w2lE«^!i ^Imc^^ti 
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the scarlet comitenance of Mr. Cymon 
Tuggs. Mr. Cymon Tuggs looked at 
everybody; and^finding that everybody 
was lookiDg at him, appeared toVeel 
some temporar}* difficulty in disposing 
of hia eyesight. 

" So exactly the air of the marquis/' 
said the military gentleman. 

" Quite extraordinai*y ! " sighed the 
military gentleman's lady. 

" You don't know the marquis, sir ! " 
inquired the military gentleman. 

Mr. Cymon Tuggs stammered a 
negative. 

**If you did,** continued Captain 
Walter Waters, ** you would feel how 
much reason you have to be proud of 
the resemblance — a most elegant man, 
with a most prepossessing appearance.*' 

** He is — be is indeed ! " exclaimed 
Belinda Waters energetically. As 
her eye caught that of Mr. Cymon 
Tuggs, she withdrew it from his fea- 
tures in bashful confusion. 

All this, was highly gratif^nng to the 
feelings of the Tuggs's; and when, in 
the course of farther conversation, it 
was discovered that Miss Charlotta 
Tuggs was the fac HmiU of a titled 
relative of Mrs. Belinda Waters, and 
that Mrs. Tuggs herself was the very 
picture of the Dowager Duchess of 
Dobbleton, their delight in the acqui- 
sition of so genteel and friendly an 
acquaintance, knew no bounds. Even 
the dignity of Captain Walter Waters 
relaxed, to that degree, that he suffered 
himself to be prevailed upon by Mr. 
Joseph Tuggs, to partake of cold pigeon- 
pie and sherry, on deck; and a most 
delightful conversation, aided by these 
agreeable stimulants, was prolonged, 
until they ran alongside Ramsgate Pier. 

** Good by'e, dear ! *' said Mrs. Cap- 
tain Waters to Miss Charlotta Tuggs, 
just before the bustle of landing com- 
menced ; **we shall see you on the 
sands in the morning ; and, as we are 
sure to have found lodgings before 
then, I hope we shall be inseparables 
for many weeks to come.*' 

« Oh ! I hope so/* said Miss Charlotta 
Tngg8, emphatically. 
**Ticketa, ladies and gen'Wn,** Ba\^ 
the man on the paddle-box. 
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** Want a porter, sir ! " inquired a 
dozen men in smock-frocks. 

"Now, my dear!'* said Captain 
Waters. 

" Good by'e ! *' said Mrs. Captain 
Waters — ** good by'e, Mr. Cymon ! " 
and with a pressure of the hand which 
threw the amiable young man's nerres 
into a state of considerable derange- 
ment, Mrs. Captain Waters disappeam 
among the crowd. A pair of puce- 
coloured boots were seen ascending the 
steps, a white handkerchief fluttered, 
a black eye gleamed. The Waters's 
were gone, and Mr. Cymon Tuggs was 
alone in a heartless world. 

Silently and abstractedly, did that 
too sensitive youth follow his revered 
parents, and a train of smock-frocb 
and wheelbarrows, along the pier, until 
the bustle of the scene around, recalled 
him to himself. The sun was shining 
brightly; the sea, dancing to its own 
music, rolled merrily in ; crowds of 
people promenaded to and fro; young 
ladies tittered ; old ladies talked ; 
nurse-maids displayed their charms to 
the greatest possible advantage; and 
their little charges ran up and down, 
and to and fro, and in and out, under 
the feet, and between the legs, of the 
assembled concourse, in the most play- 
ful and exhilarating manner. There 
were old gentlemen, trying to make 
out objects through long telescopes; 
and young ones, making objects of 
themselves in open shirt-collars; 
ladies, carryuig about portable chairs, 
and portable chairs carrying about in- 
valids; parties, waiting on the pier for 
parties who had come by the steam- 
boat ; and nothing was to be heard 
but talking, laughing, welcoming, and 
merriment. 

" Fly, sir ? " exclaimed a diorus of 
foiu:*teen men and six boys, the mo- 
ment Mr. Joseph Tuggs, at the head 
of his little party, set foot in the 
street 

"Here's the gen'hn'n at last!" 
said one, touching his hat with mock 
politeness. " Worry glad to see roc, 
sir, — been a-waitin' for you these six 
'<K«eVL«. Jump in, if you please, sir ! " 

""t^'vsft >A^\.^^ wA ^ fist trotter, 
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^," said another : " fourteen mile a 
houTy and surroundin* objects rendered 
inwisible by ex-treme weiocity ! ** 

** Large fljr for your luggage, air," 
cned a third. " Werry large fly here, 
sir — reg'lar bluebottle ! '* 

« Here 'a your fly, sir I " shouted 
another aspiring charioteer, mounting 
the box, and mducing an old gray 
horse to indulge in some impeHect 
reminiscences of a canter. " Look at 
him, sir ! — ^temper of a lamb and 
haction of a steam-ingein !'* 

Resisting even the temptation of 
securing the services of so valuable a 

Suadruped as the last named, Mr. 
oseph Tuggs beckoned to the pro- 
prietor of a dingy conveyance of a 
greenish hue, lined with faded striped 
calico; and, tiie luggage and the family 
having been deposited therein, the 
animal in the shafts, after describing 
circles in the road for a quarter of an 
hour, at last consented to depart in 
quest of lodgings. 

** How many beds have you got ! " 
screamed Mrs. Tuggs out of tlie fly, to 
the woman who opened the door of the 
first house which displayed a bUl inti- 
mating that apartments were to be 
let within. 

^ How many did you want, ma'am ?*' 
was, of course, the reply. 

"Three." 

" Will you step in, ma'am ! ** Down 
got Mrs. Tuggs. The family were 
delighted. Splendid view of the sea 
from the front windows — charming ! 
A short pause. Back came Mrs. Tuggs 
again. — One parlour and a mattress. 

** Why the devil didn't they say so 
at first ! " inquired Mr. Joseph Tuggs, 
rather pettishly. 

« Don't know," said Mrs. Tuggs. 

« Wretches ! " exclaimed the ner- 
Toufl Cymon.' Another bill — another 
stoppage. Same question— same answer 
— similar result. 

** What do they mean by this 1 " 
inquired Mr. Joseph Tuggs, thoroughly 
oat of temper. 

** Don't know," said the placid Mrs. 
Tnges. 

** Orris the vay here, sir," said the 
driver, by way of accounting for the 

No. J 85. ] 



circumstance in a satisfactory manner ; 
and off they went again, to make fresh 
inquiries, and encounter fresh disap- 
pointments. 

It had grown dusk when the " fly " 
— the rate of whose progress greatly 
belied its name — after climbing up 
four or five perpendicular hills, stopped 
before the door of a dusty house, with 
a bay window, from which you could 
obtain a beautiful glimpse of the sea — 
if you thrust half your bodv out of it, 
at the imminent peril of falling into 
the area. Mrs. Tuggs alighted. One 
ground-floor sitting-room, and three 
cells with beds in them up stairs. A 
double house. Family on the opposite 
side. Five children milk-and-watering 
in the parlour, and one little boy, ex- 
pelled for bad behaviour, screaming on 
his back in tlie passage. 

*' What 's the terms ! " said Mrs. 
Tuggs. The mistress of the house was 
considering the expediency of putting 
on an extra guinea ; so, she coughed 
slightly, and affected not to hear 
the question. 

«< What's the terms!" said Mrs. 
Tuggs, in a louder key. 

" Five guineas a week, ma'am, toith 
attendance,'* replied the lodgine-house 
keeper. (Attendance means the pri- 
vilege of ringing the bell as often as 
you like for your own amusement) 

<< Ratner dear," said Mrs. Tuggs. 

'* Oh dear, no, ma'am ! " replied the 
mistress of the house, with a benign 
smile of pity at the ignorance of man- 
ners and customs, which the observa- 
tion betrayed. " Very cheap ! " 

Such an authority was in^sputable. 
Mrs. Tuggs paid a week's rent in 
advance, and took the lodgings for a 
month. In an hour's time, the family 
were seated at tea in their new 
abode. 

" Capital srimps ! " said Mr. Joseph 
Tuggs. 

Mr. Cymon eyed his father with a 
rebellious scowl, as he emphatically 
said ** ShrimpeJ** 

•'Well then, shrimps," said Mr. 
Joseph Tuggs. '< Srimps or shrimps, 
don't much matter." 

There wua pVlv, V^eu^^'^riJiiDk. Toai« 
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lignity, in Mr. Cymon's eye, as he 
replied, << Don't matter, father ! What 
would Captain Waters say, if he heard 
such vulgarity ! " 

<< Or what would dear Mrs. Captain 
Waters say," added Charlotta, *' if she 
saw mother — ^ma, I mean— eating 
them whole, heads and all ! '' 

^ It won't bear thinking of ! " ejacu- 
lated Mr. Cymon, with a shudder. 
«How different," he thought, "from 
the Dowager Duchess of Dobbleton ! *' 

" Very pretty woman, Mrs. Captain 
Waters, is she not, Cymon 1 " inquired 
Miss Charlotta. 

A glow of nervous excitement 
passed oyer the countenance of Mr. 
Cymon Tuggs, as he replied, <' An 
angel of beauty ! " 

<*HaUo!" said Mr. Joseph Tuggs, 
^ Hallo, Cymon, my boy, take care. 
Married lady you know ; " and he 
winked one of his twinkling eyes 
knowingly. 

" Why," exclaimed Cymon, starting 
up with an ebulUtion of fury, as un- 
expected as alarming, *' Why am I to 
be reminded of that blight of my hap- 
piness, and ruin of my hopes ! Why 
am I to be taunted with the miseries 
which are heaped upon my head ? Is 
it not enough to — to — to" and the 
orator paused ; but whether for want 
of words, or lack of breath, was never 
distinctly ascertained. 

There was an impressive solemnity 
in the tone of this address, and in the 
air with which the romantic Cymon, at 
its conclusion, rang the bell, and de- 
manded a flat candlestick, which 
effectually forbade a reply. He 
stalked dramatically to bed, and the 
Tuggs's went to bed too, half an hour 
afterwards, in a state of considerable 
mystification and perplexity. 

If the pier had presented a scene of 
life and bustle to the Tuggs's on their 
first landing at Ramsgate, it was far 
surpassed by tlie appearance of the 
sands on the morning after their 
arrival. It was a fine, bright, clear 
day, with a light breeze from the sea. 
There were the same ladies and gentle- 
men^ the same children, the same 
mimeiiiiaidfl^ the same tekescopeS) the 



same portable chairs. Theladieswete 
employed in needlework, ixp watch- 
guard making, or knitting, or leading 
novels ; the gentlemen were reading 
newspapers and magazines ; the chil- 
dren were digging holes in the sand 
with wooden spades, and collecting 
water therein ; the nursemaids, wilh 
their youngest charges in their armi, 
were running in after the waves, and 
then running back with the wans 
after them ; and, now and then, a litUe 
sailing-boat either departed with a giy 
and talkative cargo of passengers, or 
returned with a very silent, uid ptf* 
ticularly uncomfortable-looking one. 

« Well, I never ! '' exdaimed Ifxs. 
Tuggs, as she and Mr. Joseph TugEi» 
and Miss Charlotta Tuggs, and Mr. 
Cymon Tuggs, with their eight feet in 
a corresponding number of ydk>w 
shoes, seated themselyes on four nub- 
bottomed chairs, which, being placed 
in a soft part of the sand, forthwith 
sunk down some two feet and ahaH— 
« Well, I never I " 

Mr. Cymon, by an exertion of greit 
personal strength, uprooted the chain, 
and removed uiem further back. 

« Why, I' m blessed if there aint 
some ladies a-going in ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Joseph Tuggs, with intense asto- 
nishment. 

<< Lor, pa ! ^ exclaimed Miss Qm- 
lotta. 

<* There is, my dear,*' said Mr. 
Joseph Tuggs. And, sure enoogh, 
four young ladies, each furnished irath 
a towel, tripped up the steps of a 
bathing-machine. In went thehorKy 
floundering about in Uie water ; round 
turned the machine ; down sat the 
driver ; and presently out burst the 
young ladies aforesaid, with four dis- 
tinct splashes. 

« WeU, that 's smg^ler, too !" ejaco- 
lated Mr. Joseph Tug^, after a& 
awkward pause. Mr. Cymon coughed 
slightly. 

''Why, here's some gentkoMD 
a-going in on this side,*" exdaimed 
Mrs. Tuggs, in a tone of horror. 

Three machines — three herses— 
three flounderings — three tomings 
round — ^three splMhes — three gentle- 
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men, disporting ihemselves in the 
water like so many dolphins. 

« Well, that *8 Bingner ! '» said Mr. 
Joeeph Tuggs again. Miss Charlotta 
coughed this time, and another pause 
eDBued. It was agreeably broken. 

<*How d*ye do, dearl We have 
been looking for you, all the morn- 
ing," said a voice to Miss Charlotta 
Tuggs. Mrs. Captain Waters was the 
owner of it 

** How d' ye do 1 " said Captain 
Walter Waters, all suavity ; and a 
most cordial interchange of greetings 
ensued. 

^ Belinda, my love,*' said Captain 
Walter Waters, applying his glass to 
his eye, and looking in the direction of 
the sea. 

** Yes, my dear,*' replied Mrs. Cap- 
tain Waters. 

** There 's Harry Thompson I" 

** Where ! " said Belinda, applying 
her glass to her eye. 

" Bathing.*' 

'* Lor, so it is ! He don't see us, 
does he ! " 

*< No, I don't think he does,'* replied 
the captain. ''Bless my soul^ how 
Tcry singular ! *' 

** What !*' mquired Belmda. 

** There 's Mary Golding, too." 

" Lor I — where 1 " (Up went the 
glass again.) 

*' There 1 " said the captain, pointing 
to one of the young ladies before 
noticed, who, in her bathing costume, 
looked as if she was enveloped in a 
patent Mackintosh, of scanty dimen- 
sions. 

^< So it is, I declare ! *' exclaimed 
Mrs. Captain Waters. ** How very 
curious we should see them both ! " 

" Very," said the captain^ with per- 
fect coolness. 

<^It's the reg'lar thing here, you 
see," whispered Mr. Cymon Tuggs to 
bis father. 

« I see it is," whispered Mr. Joseph 
Tuggs in reply. ^ Queer though — ain't 
it 1 " Mr. Cymon Tuggs nodded assent. 

** What do you think of doing with 
yourself this morning ! " inquired 
the captain. ''Shall we lunch at 
PegweU 1 " 



** I should like that very much in- 
deed,*^ interposed Mrs. Tuggs. She 
had never heard of PegweU ; but the 
word "lunch" had reached her ears, 
and it sounded very agreeably. 

" How shall we go 1 " inquired the 
captain ; " it 's too warm to walk.** 

" A fJiay ! " suggested Mr. Joseph 
Tuges. 

** Chaise," whispered Lrlr. Cymon. 

"I should think one would be 
enough," said Mr. Joseph Taggs aloud, 
quite unconscious of the meaning of 
the correction. " However, two shays 
if you like." 

" I should like a donkey so much," 
said Belinda. 

" Oh, so should I ! " echoed Char- 
lotta Tuggs. 

" Well, we can have a fly," suggested 
the captain, "and you can hAve a 
couple of donkeys." 

A fresh difficulty arose. Mrs. Cap- 
tain Waters declared it would be 
decidedly improper for two ladies to 
ride alone. The remedy was obvious. 
Perhaps young Mr. Tuggs would be 
gallant enough to accompany them. 

Mr. Cymon Tuggs blushed, smiled, 
looked vacant, and faintly protested 
tliat he was no horseman. The objec- 
tion was at once overruled. A fly was 
speedily found ; and three donkeys — 
which the proprietor declared on his 
solenm asseveration to be " three parts 
blood, and the other corn" — were 
engaged in the service. 

" Kim up I ** shouted one of the two 
boys who followed behind, to propel 
the donkeys, when Belinda Waters 
and Charlotta Tuggs had been hoisted, 
and pushed, and pulled, into their 
respective saddles. 

« Hi— hi~hi I ** groaned the other 
boy behind Mr. Cymon Tuggs. Away 
went the donkey, with the stirrups 
jingling against the heeU of Cymon's 
boots, and Cymon's boots nearly 
scraping the ground. 

(t Way— way ! Wo— o— o— o— ! " 
cried Mr. C^mon Tuggs as well as he 
could, in the midst of the jolting. 

" Don*t make it gallop 1 '* screamed 
Mrs. Captain Waters, behind. 

" My donkey vnU ^o uvtA^<&'^<c&j^^K/- 
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house ! '' Bhrieked Miss Tuggs in the 
rear. 

«Hi— hi— hi!" groaned hoth the 
boys together ; and on went the don- 
keys as if nothing would ever stop them. 

Everything has an end, however ; 
even the galoping of donkeys will 
cease in time. The animal which Mr. 
Cymon Tuggs bestrode, feeling sundry 
uncomfortable tugs at the bit, the 
intent of which he could by no meaus 
divine, abruptly sidled against a brick 
wall, and expressed his uneasiness by 
grinding Mr. Cymon Tuggs^s leg on 
the rough surface. Mrs. Captain 
Waters's donkey, apparently under 
the influence of some playfulness of 
spirit, rushed suddenly, head first, 
into a hedge, and declined to come 
out again : and the quadruped on 
which Miss Tuggs was mounted, ex- 
pressed his delight at this humorous 
proceeding by firmly planting his fore- 
feet against the ground, and kicking 
up his hind-legs in a very agile, but 
somewhat alarming manner. 

This abrupt termination to the ra- 
pidity of the ride, naturally occasioned 
some confusion. Both the ladies in- 
dulged in vehement screaming for 
several minutes ; and Mr. Cymon 
Tuffgs, besides sustaining intense 
bomly pain, had the additional mental 
anguish of witnessing their distressing 
situation, without having the power to 
rescue them, bv reason of his leg being 
firmly screwed in between the animal 
and Uie wall. The efforts of the boys, 
however, assisted by the ingenious 
expedient of twisting the tail of the 
most rebellious donkey, restored order 
in a much shorter time than could 
have reasonably been expected, and 
the little party jogged slowly on 
together. 

"Now let 'em walk," said Mr. 
Cymon Tuggs. " It *s cruel to over- 
drive *em." 

" Werry well, sir," replied tlie boy, 
with a grin at his companion, as if he 
understood Mr. Cymon to mean that 
the cruelly applied less to the animals 
than to their riders. 
'' What A Jovcly day, dear I*' said 
Cbarlottn. 



" Charming ; enchanting, dear ! " 
responded Mrs. Captain Waters. 
" What a beautiful prospect, Mr. 
Tuggs ! " 

Cymon looked full in Belinda's 
face, as he responded — <' Beautiful, 
indeed ! *' The lady cast down her 
eyes, and suffered the animal she was 
riding to fall a little back. Cymoo 
Tuggs instinctively did the same. 

There was a brief silence, broken 
only by a sigh from Mr. Cymon Tugga 

**Mr. Cymon," said the lady sud- 
denly, in a low tone, " Mr. Cymon— -I 
am another's." 

Mr. Cymon expressed his perfect 
concurrence in a statement which it 
was impossible to controvert. 

'< If I had not been — ^** resumed Be- 
linda ; and there she stopped. 

« What— what ! " said Mr. Cymon 
earnestly. ** Do not torture me. What 
would you say ! " 

''If I had not been** — continued 
Mrs. Captain Waters — ^**if, in earlitf 
life, it had been my fate to have known, 
and been beloved by, a noble youUi — a 
kindred soul — a congenial spirit— one 
capable of feeling and appreciating 
the sentiments which — " 

" Heavens ! what do I hear ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Cymon Tuggs. **l8 it 
possible 1 can I believe my — Come 
up ! " (This last unsentimental par- 
enthesis was addressed to the donkey, 
who with his head between his fore- 
legs, appeared to be examining the 
state of his shoes with great anxiety.) 

** Hi — hi — hi," said the boys behino. 
"Come up," expostulated Cymon 
Tuggs again. ** Hi — hi — hi," repeated 
the boys. And whether it was that the 
animal felt indignant at the tone of 
Mr. Tuggs's command, or felt alarmed 
by the noise of the deputy proprietor's 
boots runnine behind him ; or whetha 
he burned with a noble emulation to 
outstrip the other donkeys ; certain it 
is that he no sooner heard the second 
series of " hi_hi*s," than he stiu^ 
away, with a celerity of pace whidi 
jerked Mr. Cymon*s hat off, instanta- 
neously, and carried him to the Peg- 
well Bay hotel in no time, where be 
\ de^^«si\«^\iCArA«c mthout giving him 
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the trouble of dismounting, hy saga- 
ciously pitching him over his head, 
into the very doorway of the tavern. 

Great was the confusion of Mr. 
Cymon Tuggs, when he was put, right 
end uppermost, by two waiters ; con- 
siderable was the alarm of Mrs. 
Tuggs in behalf of her son ; agonizing 
were the apprehensions of Mrs. Cap- 
tain Waters on his account. It was 
speedily discovered, however, that he 
luul not sustained much more injury 
than the donkey — he was grazed, and 
the animal was grazing — and then it 
trcu a delightful party to be sure ! 
Mr. and Mn. Tuggs, and the captain, 
had ordered lunch in the little gar- 
den behind : — small saucers of liurge 
riirimps, dabs of butter, crusty loaves, 
and bottled ale. The sky was without 
a cloud ; there were flower-pots and 
turf before them ; the sea, from the foot 
of the cliff, stretching away as far as 
the eye could discern anything at all ; 
Tessels in the distance with sails as 
white, and as small, as nicely-got-up 
cambric handkerchiefs. The shrimps 
were delightful, the ale better, and 
the captain even more pleasant than 
either. Mrs. Captain Waters was in 
mch spirits after lunch ! — chasing, first 
the captain across the turf, and among 
tile flower-pots; and then Mr. Cymon 
I'uggs; and then Miss Tuggs; and 
laughing, too, quite boisterously. But 
as the captain said, it didn't matter; 
who knew what tiiey were, there! 
For all the people of the house knew, 
they might be common people. To 
which Mr. Joseph Tuggs responded, 
**To be sure.*' And tlien they went 
down the steep wooden steps a little 
further on, which led to the bottom 
of the cliff; and looked at the crabs, 
and the seaweed, and the eels, till it 
was more than fully time to go back 
to Ramsgate again. Finally, Mr. 
Cymon Tuggs ascended the steps last, 
and Mrs. Captain Waters last but 
one; and Mr. Cymon Tuggs disco- 
vered that the foot and ancle of Mrs. 
Captain Waters, were even more un- 
exceptionable^than he had at first sup- 
posed. 

Taking a donkey towards his ordi- 



nary place of residence, is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and a feat much more 
easily to be accompHshed, than taking 
him from it It requires a great deal 
of foresight and presence of mind in 
the one case, to anticipate the nume- 
rous flights of his discursive imagina- 
tion ; whereas, in the other, all you 
have to do, is, to hold on, and place a 
blind confidence in the animal. Mr. 
Cymon Tuggs adopted the latter expe- 
dient on his return ; and his nerves 
were so little discomposed by the 
journey, that he distinctly understood 
they were all to meet again at the 
library in the evening. 

The library was crowded. There 
were the same ladies, and the same 
gentlemen, who had been on the sands 
in the morning, and on the pier the 
day before. There were young ladies, 
in maroon-coloured gowns and black 
velvet bracelets, dispensing fancy ar- 
ticles in the shop, and presiding over 
games of chance in the concert-room. 
There were marriageable daughters, 
and marriage-making mammas,gaming 
and promenading, and turning over 
music, and flirting. There were some 
male beaux doing the sentimental in 
whispers, and others doing the fero- 
cious in moustache. There were Mrs. 
Tuggs in amber. Miss Tuggs in sky- 
blue, Mrs. Captain Waters in pink. 
There was Captain Waters in a braided 
surtout ; there was Mr. Cymon Tuggs 
in pumps and a gilt waistcoat ; there 
was Mr. Joseph Tuggs in a blue coat, 
and a shirt-frill. ' 

" Numbers three, eight, and eleven !" 
cried one of the young ladies in the 
maroon- coloured gowns. 

*• Numbers tliree, eight, and eleven !" 
echoed another young lady in the 
same uniform. 

" Number three's gone," said the 
first young lady. << Numbers eight and 
eleven I " 

<< Numbers eight and eleven !" echoed 
the second young lady. 

** Number eight *s gone, Mary Ann," 
said the first young lady. 

" Number eleven I *' screamed the 
second. 
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ladies, if you please/' said the first 
The representatives of numbers 
three, eight, and eleven, and the rest 
of Uie numbers, crowded round the 
table. 

*' Will you throw, ma'am ! " said 
the presiding goddess, handing the 
dice-box to Uie eldest daughter of a 
stout lady, with four girls. 

There was a profound silence among 
the lookers on. 

^^ Throw, Jane, my dear," said the 
stout lady. An interesting display of 
bashfulness — a Httle blushing in a 
cambric handkerchief— a whispering 
to a younger sister. 

" Amelia, my dear, throw for your 
sister," said the stout lady ; and then 
she turned to a walking advertisement 
of Rowland*s Macassar Oil, who stood 
next her, and said, << Jane is so very 
modest and retiring ; but I can*t be 
angry with her for it. An artless and 
unsophisticated girl is ao truly amiable, 
that I often wish Amelia was more like 
her sister!" 

The gentleman with the whiskers, 
whispei^Bd his admiring approval, 

** Now, my dear ! " said the stout 
lady. Miss Amelia threw — eight for 
her sister, ten for herself. 

** Nice figure, Amelia,'* whispered 
the stout lady, to a thin youth beside 
her. 

« Beautiful I " 

^ And siLch a spirit ! I am like you 
in that respect. I can not help 
admiring that life and vivacity. 
Ah ! (a sigh) I wish I could make 
poor Jane a little more like my dear 
Amelia I " 

The young gentleman cordially ac- 
quiesced in the sentiment ; both he, 
and tlie individual first addressed, 
were perfectly contented. 

" Who's this I " inquired Mr. Cymon 
Tuggs of Mrs. Captain Waters, as a 
short female, in a blue velvet hat and 
feathers, was led into the orchestra, by 
a fat man in black tights, and cloudy 
Berlins. 

'< Mrs. Tippin, of the London 
theatres," replied Belinda, referring 
to the prognmme oi tlie concert. 
The Udented Tippin having conde- 



scendingly acknowledged the dapping 
of hands, and shouts of ''braTol" 
which greeted her appearance pro- 
ceeded to sing the popular cavatiiis o! 
<< Bid me discourse," accompanied on 
the piano by Mr. Tippin ; after which, 
Mr. Tippin sang a comic song, accom- 
panied on the piano by Mrs. Tippin: the 
applause consequent upon which, wm 
only to be exceeded by the enthunistie 
approbation bestowed upon an air with 
variations on the guitar, by Mis 
Tippin, accompanied on the chin bj 
Master Tippin. 

Thus paJssed the evening ; dm 
passed the days and evenings of the 
Tuggs's, and the Waters's, for ax 
weeks. Sands in the morning— 
donkeys at noon — pier in the aftv- 
noon — library at night — and the sum 
people everywhere. 

On that very night six weeks, the 
moon was shining brightly oyet the 
calm sea, which dashed against the 
feet of the tall gaunt cliffs, with just 
enough noise to lull the old fish to 
sleep, without disturbing the yom^ 
ones, when two figures were disccnubie 
— or would have been, if anybody 
had looked for them — seated on one ii 
the wooden benches which are sta- 
tioned near the verge of the westcn 
cliff. The moon ha4 climbed higher 
into the heavens, by two hours' joar- 
neying, since those figures first eiU 
down — and yet they had moved not 
The crowd of loungers had thinned 
and dispersed ; the noise of itineraat 
musicians had died away ; light after 
light had appeared in the windows of 
the different houses in the distance; 
blockade-man after blockade-man had 
passed the spot, wending his way to- 
wards his solitary post; and yet those 
figures had remamed stationary. Some 
portions of the two forms were in deep 
shadow, but the light of the moon M 
strongly on a puce-coloured boot and 
a glazed stock. Mr. Cymon Tuggi) 
and Mrs. Captain Waters, were sMtcd 
on that bench. They spoke not, bat 
were silently gazing on tlie sea. 

<* Walter will i*etum to-morrow," 
said Mrs. Captain Waters, moumftJly 
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Mr. Cymon Tuggs sighed like a gnst 
of wind through a forest of gooeebary 
boshes, as he replied, ** Alas ! he will." 
** Oh, Cymon ! ** resumed Belinda, 
«the chaste delight, the calm happi- 
ness, of this one week of Platonic love, 
18 too much for me! ** 

Cymon was abont to suggest that it 
was too little for him, but he stopped 
himself, and murmured unintelligibly. 

^ And to think that eren thisgUmpse 
of happiness, innocent as it is," ex- 
claimed Belinda, **vi now to be lost 
for oTer 1 " 

^ Oh, do not say ibr erer, Belinda," 
exclaimed the excitable Cymon, as 
two strongly-defined tears chased each 
other down his pale face— it was so 
long that there was plenty of room for 
a chase—" Do not say for erer ! " 

*^ I must," replied Belinda. 

" Why ! " urged Cymon, « oh why 1 
Such Platonic acquaintance as ours, is 
so harmless, that even your husband 
can never object to it" 

** My husband I " exclaimed Belin- 
da. '* You little know him. Jealous 
and rcTengeful ; ferocious in his re- 
Tenge — a maniac in his jealousy ! 
Would you be assassinated before my 
eyes 1 " Mr. Cymon Tuggs, in a voice 
broken by emotion, expressed his dis- 
inclination to undergo the process of 
assassination before the eyes of any- 
body. 

** Then leave me,"" said Mrs. Captain 
Waters. ** Leave me, this night, for 
OTer. It is late ; let us return." 

Mr. Cymon Tuggs sadly offered the 
lady his arm, aud escorted her to her 
lodgings. He paused at tlie door — he 
felt a Platonic pressure of his hand. 
*^ Good night,"* he said, hesitating. 

** Good night," sobbed the lady. 
Mr. Cymon Tuggs paused again. 

" Won't you walk in, sir I" said the 
servant. Mr. Tuggs hesitated. Oh, 
that hesitation ! He did walk in. 

** Good night ! " said Mr. Cymon 
Tuggs again, when he reached the 
drawing-room. 

** Good night ! " replied Belinda ; 
** and, if at any period of my life, I — 
Hush ! " The lady paused, aud stared, 
with a steady gaze of horror, on the 



ashy countenance of Mr. Cymon Tuges. 
There was a double knock at we 
street-door. 

<< It is my husband ! " said Belinda, 
as the captain*s voice was heard below. 

" And my family I '' added Cymon 
Tuggs, as tlie voices of his relatives 
floated up the staircase. 

« The curtain ! The curtain ! " 
gasped Mrs. Captain Waters, pointing 
to the window, before which some 
chintz hangings were closely drawn. 

^ But I have done nothing wrong," 
said the hesitating Cymon. 

*' The curtain ! " reiterated the fran- 
tic lady : ** you will be murdered.'' 
This last appeal to his feelings was 
irresistible. The dismayed C^mon 
concealed himself behind the curtain, 
with pantomimic suddenness. 

Enter the captain, Joseph Tuggs, 
Mrs. Tuggs, and Charlotta. 

"My dear," said the captain, 
" Lieutenant Slaughter." Two iron- 
shod boots and one gruff voice were 
heard by Mr. Cymon to advance, and 
acknowledge the honour of the intro-^ 
duction. The sabre of the lieutenant 
rattled heavily upon the floor, as he 
seated himself at the table. Mr. 
Cymon's fears almost overcame his 
reason. 

" The brandy, my dear ! " said the 
captain. Here was a situation ! They 
were going to make a night of it ! 
And Mr. Cymon Tuggs was pent up 
behind tlie curtain and afmd to 
breathe ! 

" Slaughter,'* said the captain, "a 
cigar ?" 

Now, Mr. Cymon Tuggs never 
could smoke, without feeling it indis- 
pensably necessary' to retire, imme- 
diately, and never could smell smoke 
without a strong disposition to cough. 
The cigars were introduced; the cap- 
tain was a professed smoker ; so was 
the lieutenant ; so was Joseph Tuggs. 
The apartment was small, the door 
was closed, the smoke powci*ful: it 
hung in heavy wreathes over the room, 
and at length found its way behind the 
curtain. Cymon Tugj^s held his nose, 
his mouth, his breath. It was all of 
no use — out came tU« ^q{vi^\. 
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*^ Bless my soul ! " said the captain, 
*^ I beg your pardon, Miss Tuggs. You 
disHke smoking V* 

**0h, no; I don't indeed/' said 
Charlotta. 

<< It makes you cough." 

" Oh dear no." 

" You coughed just now." 

" Me, Captam Waters ! Lor ! how 
can you say so 1 " 

<* Somebody coughed/' said the 
captain. 

*' I certamly thought so," said 
Slaughter. No; eTerybody denied it 

'< Fancy/' said the captain. 

" Must be," echoed Slaughter. 

Cigars resumed — more smoke — 
another cough — smothered,but violent. 

*' Damned odd !*' said the captain, 
staring about him. 

" Sing'ler !" ejaculated tlie uncon- 
scious Mr. Joseph Tuggs. 

Lieutenant Slaughter looked first at 
one person mysteriously, then at ano- 
ther ; then, laid down his cigar ; then, 
approached the window on tiptoe, 
and pointed with his right thumb over 
his shoulder, in the direction of the 
curtain. 

** Slaughter ! " eiaculated the cap- 
tain, rising from table, '' what do you 
mean !** 

The lieutenant, in reply, drew back 
the curtain and discovered Mr. Cymon 
Tuggs behind it; pallid with appre- 
hension, and blue with wanting to 
cough. 

" Aha !" exclaimed the captain, 
furiously, ** What do I see 1 Slaughter, 
your sabre I" 



"Cymon !" screamed the Tuggs's. 

" Mercy !" said Belinda. 

** Platonic !** gasped Cymon. 

'* Your sabre!" roared the captain: j 
^ Slaughter — unhand me— the villain's i 
life ! " 

*< Murder !" screamed the Tuggs'a 

" Hold him fast, sir !" faintly arti- 
culated Cymon. 

** Water !" exclaimed Joseph Tuggs 
— and Mr. Cymon Tuggs and all the 
ladies forthwith faint^ ^L^^y* ^ 
formed a tableau. 

Most willingly would we conceal tbe 
disastrous termination of the az 
weeks' acquaintance. A troublesome 
form, and an arbitrary custom, how- 
ever, prescribe that a story should 
have a conclusion, in addition to a 
commencement ; we have therefore 
no alternative. Lieutenant Slaughter 
brought a message — the cMtain 
brought an action. Mr. Joseph Tu^ 
interposed — the lieutenant negociated. 
When Mr. Cymon Tuggs recovered 
from tiie nervous disorder into which 
misplaced affection, and exciting ci^ 
cumstances, had plunged him, be 
found that his family had lost their 
pleasant acquaintance; that his father 
was minus fifteen hundred pounds; 
and the captain plus the precise snm. 
The money was paid to hush the nut- 
ter up, but it got abroad notwithstAnd- 
ing; and there are not wanting some 
who affirm that three designing im- 
postors never found more easy dopes, 
than did Captain Waters, Mrs. 
Waters, and Lieutenant Slaughter, in 
the Tuggs's at Hamsgate. 
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HO&ATIO SPARKINS. 



''Indked, my love, he pud Teresa 
Tery great attention on the Ust as- 
sembly night," said Mrs. Malderton, 
addressing her spouse, who, after the 
fatigues of the day in the City, was 
sitting with a silk handkerchief over 
his head, and his feet on the fender, 
drinking his port ; — ** very great at- 
tention; and I say aeain, every possible 
encouragement ought to be given him. 
He positively must be asked down 
here to dine.*' 

^ Who must ! *' inquired Mr. Mal- 
derton. 

^ Why, you know whom I mean, 
my dear — the young man with the 
black whiskers and the white cravat, who 
has just come out at our assembly, 
and whom all the girls are talking 

about. Young dear me I what's 

his name! — Marianne, what is his 
name !** continued Mrs. Malderton, 
addressing her youngest daughter, 
who was engaged in netting a purse, 
and looking sentimental. 

** Mr. Horatio Sparkins, ma," re- 
plied Miss Marianue, with a sigh. 

^ Oh I yes, to be sure — Horatio 
Sparkins," said Mrs. Malderton. 
** Decidedly the most gentleman-like 
young man I ever saw. I am sure, in 
the beautifully-made coat he wore 
the other night, he looked like 
like 
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*' Like Prince Leopold, ma — so 
noble, so full of sentiment ! " suggested 
Marianne, in a tone of enthusiastic 
admiration. 

'** You should recollect, my dear," 
resumed Mrs. Malderton, "th&t 
Teresa is now eight-and-twenty; and 
that it really is very important that 
something should be done." 

Miss Teresa Malderton was a very 
little g^l, rather fat, with vermillion 
cheeks, but good-humoured^ and still 



disengaged, although to do her justice, 
the misfortune arose from no lack of 
perseverance on her part. In vain, 
had she flirted for ten years ; in vain, 
had Mr. and Mrs. Malderton assidu- 
ously kept up an extensive acquaint- 
ance among the young eligible 
bachelors of Camberwell, and even 
of Wandsworth and Brixton ; to say 
nothing of those who "dropped in'* 
from town. Miss Malderton was as 
well known as the lion on the top of 
Northumberland House, and had an 
equal chance of ** going off.'* 

*< I am quite sure you 'd like him," 
continued Mrs. Malderton; <* he is so 
gentlemanly I" 

** So clever ! " said Miss Marianne. 

'' And has such a flow of language 1" 
added Miss Teresa. 

** He has a great respect for you, 
my dear," said Mra Malderton to her 
husband. Mr. Malderton coughed, and 
looked at the fire. 

"Yes, I *m sure he 's very much at- 
tached to pa's society," said Miss 
Marianne. 

<«No doubt of it," echoed Miss 
Teresa. 

** Indeed, he said as much to me in 
confidence," observed Mrs. Malderton. 

« Well, well," returned Mr. Mai- 
derton, somewhat flattered ; " if I see 
him at the assembly to-morrow, per- 
haps I '11 ask him down. I hope he 
knows we live at Oak Lodge, Camber- 
well, my dear ! " 

" Of course— and that you keep a 
one-horse carriage." 

<* I'll see about it," said Mr. Mai- 
derton, composing himself for a nap ; 
"I'll see about it" 

Mr. Malderton was a man whose 
whole scope of ideas was limited to 
Lloyd's, the £xchaii^<&> ^Va \s^^&ak.. 
House, ttn^ Uki^'BttS!^. K\sw ^s(^<:?(;e»r 
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ful speculations had raised him from 
a situation of obscurity and compara- 
tive poverty, to a state of affluence. 
As frequently happens in such cases, 
the ideas of himself and his family 
became elevated to an extraordinary 
pitch as their means increased; they 
affected fashion, taste, and many other 
fooleries, in imitation of their betters, 
and had a very decided and becoming 
horror of anything whteh could, by 
possibility, be considered law. He was 
hospitable from ostentation, illiberal 
from ignorance, and prejudiced from 
conceit. Egotism and the love of dis- 
play induced him to keep an excellent 
table: convenience, and a love of good 
things of this life, ensured him plenty 
of guests. He liked to have clever 
men, or what he considered such, at 
his table, because it was a great thing 
to talk about ; but he never could 
endure what he caUed ^ sharp fellows."" 
Probably, he c^rishedthis feeling out 
of compliment to his two sons, who 
gave their respected parent no uneasi- 
ness in that particular. The family 
were ambitious of forming acquain- 
tances and connexions in some sphere 
of society superior to tliat in which 
they thenaselves moved ; and one of 
the necessary consequences of this 
desire, added to their utter ignorance 
of the world beyond their own small 
circle, was, that any one who could 
lay claim to an acquaintance with 
people of rank and titie, had a sure 
passport to the table at Oak Lodge, 
Camberwell. 

The appearance of Mr. Horatio 
Sparkins at the assembly, had exdted 
no small degree of surprise and curi- 
osity among its regular frequenters. 
Who could he be ) He was evidentiy 
reserved, and apparentiy melancholy. 
Was he a clergyman t — He danced too 
well. A barrister {—he said he was not 
called. He used very fine words, and 
talked a great deal. Could he be a dis- 
tinguished foreigner, come to England 
for the purpose of describing the 
country, its manners and customs ; 
and frequenting public balls and public 
diDDers, with the view of becoming 
scquMtnted with high life, po^albed e^ 



quette and English refinement !— No, 
he had not a foreign accent. Was be 
a surgeon, a contributor to the maga- 
zines, a writer of fashionable novels, 
or an artist I — No ; to each and all of 
these surmises, there existed some 
valid objection. — ** Then," said every 
body, **he must be somebody**—**! 
should think he must be," reasoned 
Mr. Malderton, with himself, << because 
he perceives oar superiority, and paji 
UB so much attention." 

The night succeeding the coBvarBi' 
tion we have just recorded, wae *^ as- 
sembly night." The double-fly was 
ordered to be at the door of Oak Lodge 
at nine o'clock precisely. The Miai 
MaldertoDS were dressed in sky-blue 
satin trimmed with artifu^ial flowefs ; 
and Mrs. M. (who was a littk &t 
wonum), in ditto ditto, looked like bef 
eldest daughter multiplied by two. 
Mr. Frederick Malderton, the ddest 
son, in full-dress costume, was the 
very beau idial of a smart waiter ; and 
Mr. Thomas Malderton, the youngest, 
with his white dress-stock, blue coat, 
bright buttons, and red watch-ribbeo, 
strongly resembled the portrait of 
that interesting, bat rash yoang 
gentieman, George Barnwell. Ewy 
member of the party had made 
up his or hor mind to cultivate the 
acquaintance of Mr. Horatio Sparkim. 
Miss Teresa, of course, was to be as 
amiable and interestixig as ladies of 
eight-and-twenty on the look-out for i 
husband, usually are. Mrs. Maldertoo 
would be all smiles and graees. Miv 
Marianne would request the favour d 
some verses for. her album. Mr. Mal- 
derton would patronise the great no* 
known by asking him to dinner. 
Tom intended to ascertain the extent 
of his information on the interesting 
topics of snuff and cigars. Etco 
Mr. Frederick Malderton himself, the 
family authority on all points of taste, 
dress, and fashionable arrangement; 
who had lodgings of his own in towi ; 
who had a free admission to Coveat* 
garden theatre ; who always dreeeed 
according to the fashiims of tbe 
months ; who went up the water twiff 
\«b>w^^>ELSsi>^<& ««uwKi\%nd who actually 
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had an inthnate friend who once knew 
a gentleman who formerly lired in the 
Albany^ — even he had determined 
that Mr. Horatio Sparkins must be a 
devilish good fellow, and that he would 
do him &e honour of challenging him 
to a game at billiards. 

The first object that met the anxious 
eyes of the expectant family on their 
entrance into the ball-room, was the 
interesting Horatio, with hia hair 
brushed c^ his forehead, and his eyes 
fixed on the ceiling, reclining in a 
contemplative attitude on one of the 



** There he is, my dear,** whis- 
pered Mrs. Malderton to Mr. Mai- 
derton. 

** How like Lord Byron ! *' mur- 
mured Miss Teresa. 

** Or Montgomery ! " whispered 
Miss Marianne. 

** Or the portraits of Captain Cook !" 
suggested Tom. 

** Tom— don't be an ass ! " said his 
father, who checked him on all 
occasions, probably with a view to 
prevent his becoming << sharp" — whidi 
was very unnecessary. 

The elegant Sparldns attitudinised 
with adminble effect, until the family 
had crossed the room. He then 
started up, with the most natural ap- 
pearance of surprise and delight ; 
accosted Mrs. Malderton with the 
utmost cordiality ; saluted the young 
ladies in the most enchanting manner ; 
bowed to, and shook hands with, Mr. 
BAalderton, with a degree of respect 
amounting almost to veneration ; and 
returned the greetings of the two 
young men in a hal^gratified, half- 
patronising manner, which fully con- 
vinced them that he must be an im- 
portant, and, at the same time, con- 
descending personage. 

*< Miss Malderton," said Horatio, 
after the ordinary salutations, and 
bowing very low, ** may I be permitted 
to presume to hope that you. will 
allow me to have the pleasure " 

** I dou't thinJt I am engaged/* said 
Miss Teresa, with a dreadful affecta- 
tion of indifference — " but, really — so 
many— 
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Horatio looked handsomely mise- 
rable. 

'* I shall be most happy," simpered 
the interesting Teresa, at last. 
Horatio's countenance brightened 
up, like an old hat in a shower of 
rain. 

**A very rented young man, cer- 
tainly ! " said the gratified] Mr. Mal- 
derton, as the obsequious Sparkins and 
his partner joined the quadrille which 
was just forming. 

** tie has a remarkably good address,** 
said Mr. Frederick. 

<< Yes, he is a prime fellow," inter- 
posed Tom, who always managed to 
put his foot in it — ** he talks just like 
an auctioneer." 

^ Tom I " said his father solemnly, 
<* I think I desired you, before, not to 
be a fooL" Tom looked as happy as 
a cock on a drizzly momiaff. 

" How delightful I " said the inte- 
resting Horatio to his partner, as they 
promenaded the room at the conclusion 
of the set — ^*<how delightful, how re- 
freshing it is, to retire m)m Uie cloudy 
storms, the vicissitudes, and the 
troubles, of life, even if it be but for a 
few short fleeting moments ; and to 
spend those moments, fading and 
evanescent though they be, in the 
delightful, the blessed, society, of one 
individual — whose frowns would 
be death, whose coldness would be 
madness, whose falsehood would be 
ruin, whose constancy would be 
bliss; the possession of whose affec- 
tion would be the brightest and best 
reward that Heaven could bestow on 
man I** 

« What feeling I what sentiment ! " 
thought Miss Teresa, as she leaned 
more heavily on her companion's 
arm. 

** But enough —enough ! " resumed 
the elegant Sparkins, witli a tlieatrical 
air. << What have I said t what have 
I — I — to do with sentiments hke 
these I Miss Malderton — " here he 
stopped short — <<may I hope to be 
permitted to offer the humble tribute 
of '' 

" Really, Mr. Sparkins" T«f^»rDRAw 
the enraptured Tcnrasa^XAnsJEsn!^ vo^^^ 
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sweetest confusion, '' I must refer you 
to papa. I never can, without his 
consent, venture to — " 

" Surely he cannot object — " 

^Ob, yes. Indeed, indeed, you 
know him not ! ** interrupted Miss 
Teresa, well knowing there was 
nothing to fear, but wishing to make 
the interview resemble a scene in 
some romantic novel. 

'* He cannot object to my offering 
you a glass of negus," returned the 
adorable Sparkins, with some sur- 
prise. 

" Is that all 1 *' thought the disap- 
pointed Teresa. '* What a fuss about 
nothing ! *' 

** It will give me the greatest plea- 
sure, sir, to see you to dinner at Oak 
Lodge, Camberwell, on Sunday next 
at five o'clock, if you have no better 
engagement/* said Mr. Malderton, at 
the conclusion of the evening, as he 
and his sons were standing in con- 
versation with Mr. Horatio Sparkins. 

Horatio bowed his acknowledgments, 
and accepted the flattering invita- 
tion. 

*'I must confess," continued the 
father, offering his snuff-box to 
bis new acquaintance. ^ that I 
don*t enjoy these assemblies half so 
much as the comfort — I had almost 
said the luxury — of Oak Lodge. They 
have no great charms for an elderly 
man.*" 

** And after all, ar, what is man ! " 
said the metaphysical Sparkins. ** I 
say, what is man V* 

•* Ah ! very true," said Mr. Mal- 
derton ; « very true," 

** We know that we live and breathe," 
continued Horatio ; *< that we have 
wants and wishes, desires and appe- 
tites—*' 

"Certwnly," said Mr. Frederick 
Malderton, looking profound. 

" I siy, we know tiiat we exist," 
repeatea Horatio, nusing his voice, 
** but there we stop ; there, is an end 
to our knowledge ; there, is the sum- 
mit of our attainments ; there, is the 



termination of our ends. What more _ 

do we know ? " I ** l^on my word, my dear, it *■ » 

^ Nothing,^* replied Mx. rte4«\cV\mQ»NiwmB^^^3M2R,^ that \iilg» 



— than whom no one was more cana- 
ble of answering for himself in tost 
particular. Tom was about to hazud 
something, but, fortunately for his 
reputation, he caught ^ his father's 
angry eye, and slunk off like a puppy 
convicted of petty larceny. 

^ Upon my word,"^8aid Mr. Malder- 
ton the elder, as they were returning 
home in the Fly, << that Mr. Sparkins 
is a wonderful young man. Such sur- 
prising knowledge ! such extraordinary 
information ! and such a splendid mode 
of expressing himself!" 

** I tliink he must be somebody in 
disguise," said Miss Marianne. " Hov 
charmingly romantic i" 

** He talks very loud and nicely," 
timidly observed Tom, ^ but I dooH 
exactly understand what he means." 

^ I almost begin to despair of wnr 
understanding anything, Tom," said bis 
father, who, of course, had been mncfa 
enlightened by Mr. Horatio Sparkins* 
conversation. 

'<It strikes me, Tom," sidd Misi 
Teresa, ** that you have made yourself 
very ridiculous this evening.** 

" No doubt of it," cried everybody 
— and the unfortunate Tom reduced 
himself into the least possible space. 
That night, Mr. and Mrs. Maklerton 
had a long conversation respecting 
their daughter's prospects and fntare 
arrangements. Miss Teresa went to 
bed, considering whether, in the evait 
of her marrying a title, she could con- 
scientiously encourage the visits of ber 
present associates ; and dreamed, aB 
night, of disguised noblemen, large 
routs, ostrich plumes, bridal &Toais 
and Horatio Sparkins. 

Various surmises were hazarded oa 
the Sunday morning, as to the mode 
of conveyance which the anxiously- 
expected Horatio would adopt Did 
he keep a gig t — was it possible be 
could come on horseback 1 — or wonld 
he patronize the stage ! These, and 
various other conjectures of equal im- 
portance, engrossed the attention of 
Mrs. Malderton and her daug^iterB 
during the whole morning after chordi 
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brother of yoan should have invited 
himself to dine here to-day,*' said Mr. 
Malderton to his wife. ** On account 
of Mr. Sparkins*8 coming down, I pur- 
posely abstained from asking anyone 
but Flamwell. And then to think of 
your brother—a tradesman— it *s in- 
sofferable t I declare I wouldn't have 
him mention lus shop, before our new 
guest — no, not for a thousand 
pounds ! I wouldn't care if he had the 
good sense to conceal the disgrace 
he is to the family ; but he *s so 
fond of his horrible business, that he 
will let people know what^he is." 

Mr. Jacob Barton, the individual 
alluded to, was a large grocer ; so 
vulgar, and so lost to all sense of feeU 
ing, that he actually never scrupled to 
avow that he wasn't above his business: 
** he 'd made his money by it, and he 
didnH care who know'd it." 

** Ah ! Flamwell, my dear fellow, 
how d 'ye do 1" said Mr. Malderton, as 
a little spoffish man, with green spec- 
tacles, entered the room. '< You got 
my note f 

^ Yes, I did ; and here I am in con- 
sequence." 

<< You don't happen to know this 
Mr. Spark ins by name ! You know 
everybody 1" 

Mr. Flamwell was one of those 
gentlemen of remarkably extensive 
information whom one occasionally 
meets in society, who pretend to know 
everybody, but in reidity know no- 
body. At Malderton's, where any 
stories about great people were re- 
c^ved with a greedy ear, he was an 
especial favourite ; and, knowing the 
kind of people he had to deal with, 
he carried his passion of claiming 
acquaintance with everybody, to the 
most immoderate length. He had 
rather a singular way of telling his 
greatest lies in a parenthesis, and with 
an air of self-denial, as if he feared 
being thought egotistical. 

** Why, no, 1 don *t know him by 
that name," returned Flamwell, in a 
low tone, and with an air of immense 
importance. *< I have no doubt I know 
him, though. Is he tall 1" 

^ Middle sized/' said Miss Teresa. 



« With black hair )" mquired Flam- 
well, hazarding a bold guess. 

** Yes," returned Miss Teresa, 
eagerly. 

<* Rather a snub nose 1" 

" No," said the disappointed Teresa, 
** he has a Roman nose." 

** I said a Roman nose. didnH I )" 
inquired Flamwell. ** He s an elegant 
young man !" 

** Oh, certiunly." 

** With remarkably prepossessing 
manners f ' 

** Oh, yes !" said all the family to- 
gether. *< You must know him." 

'* Yes, I thought you knew him, if 
he was anybody," triumphantly ex- 
claimed Mr. Malderton. ** Who d *ye 
think he is r* 

** Why, from your description," sud 
Flamwell, ruminating, and sinking his 
voice, almost to a whisper, « he bears 
a strong resemblance to the Honour* 
able Augustus Fitz-Edward Fitz-John 
Fitz-Osbome. He's a very talented 
young man, and rather eccentric 
It 's extremely probable he may have 
changed his name for some temporary 
purpose." 

Teresa^s heart beat high. Could he 
be the Honourable Augustus Fitz- 
Edward Fitz-John Fitz-Osbome I 
What a name to be elegantly engraved 
upon two glazed cards, tied together 
with a piece of white satin ribbon t 
** The Honourable Mrs. Augustus Fitz- 
Edward Fitz-John Fitz-Osbome !" 
The thought was transport 

** It 's five minutes to five," sud Mr. 
Malderton, looking at his watch : << I 
hope he's not going to disappoint 
us. 



if 



''There he is!" exclaimed Miss 
Teresa, as a loud double-knock was 
heard at the door. Everybody en- 
deavoured to look — as people when 
they particularly expect a visitor 
always do — as if they were perfectly 
unsuspicious of the approach of any- 
body. 

The room-door opened — '* Mr, 
Barton !" said the servant 

" Confound the man P murmured 
Malderton. << Ah I my dear sir, how 
d 'ye do I A^tvy ii<e^w^ V^ 
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"Why no," returned the grocer, 
in his usual bluff manner. " No, 
none partickler. None that I am 
much aware of. How d'ye do, gals 
and boys! Mr. Flamwell, sir — glad 
to see you." 

*< Here 's Mr. Sparkins ! " said Tom, 
who had been looking out at the 
window, " on such a black horse V 
There was Horatio, sure enough, 
on a large black horse, curvetting 
and prancing along, like an Astley's 
supernumerary. After a great deal 
of reining in, and pulling up, with 
the accompaniments of snortiug, 
rearing, and kicking, the animal con- 
sented to stop at about a hundred 
yards from the gate, where Mr. 
Sparkins dismounted, and confided 
hun to the care of Mr. Malderton's 
groom. The ceremony of introduc- 
tion was gone through, in all due form. 
Mr. Fiamwell looked from behind his 
green spectacles at Horatio with an 
air of mysterious importance ; and 
the gallant Horatio looked unutter- 
able things at Teresa. 

" Is he the Honourable Mr. Augus- 
tus what 's his name 1" whispered 
Mrs. Malderton to Fiamwell, as 
he was escorting her to the dining- 
room. 

« Why, no — at least not exactly," 
returned that great authority — ^not 
exactly.** 

«< Who ia he then 1" 

" Hush !" said Fiamwell, nodding 
his head with a grave air, importing 
that he knew very well ; but was pre- 
vented, by some grave reasons of state, 
from disclosing the important secret. 
It might be one of the ministers mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the views 
of the people. 

" Mr. Sparkins," said the delighted 
Mrs. Malderton, ^pray divide the 
ladies. John, put a diair for the 

fentleman between Miss Teresa and 
f iss Marianne." This was addressed 
to a man who, on ordinary occasions, 
acted as half-groom, half-gardener ; 
but who, as it was important to 
make an impression on Mr. Spar- 
JuDS, bAd been forced into a white 
neckerchief and shoes, And ioni^^od. 



up, and brushed, to look like a^ 
footman. 

The dinner was excellent ; H 
was most attentive to Miss Ter« 
everyone felt in high spirits, ' 
Mr. Malderton, who, knowing tk 
pensity of his brother-in-law, Mi 
ton, endured that sort of agony 
the newspapers inform us is 
rienced by the surrounding 
bourhood when a pot-boy 
himself in a hay-loft, and wl 
"much easier to be imaginec 
described.** 

"Have you seen your frien 
Thomas Noland, lately. Flam 
inquired Mr. Malderton, casting 
long look at Horatio, to see wha 
the mention of so great a mi 
upon him. 

" Why, no — not very lately. 
Lord Gubbleton the day before ' 
day." 

" Ah ! I hope his lordship i 
well 1 " said Malderton, in a tone 
greatest interest. It is scarcely 
sary to say that, until that mom 
had been quite innocent of the 
ence of such a person. 

" Why, yes ; he was rery 
very well mdeed. He's a ^ 
good fellow. I met him in th* 
and had a long chat with him. I 
I*m rather intimate with h 
couldn't stop to talk to him as I 
I could wish, though, becaose I 
my way to a banker*s a very rio 
and a member of Parliament 
whom I am also rather, indeed 
say very, intimate." 

*< I know whom yon mean," re 
the host, consequentially — ^in 
knowing as much about the ma 
Fiamwell himself. " He has a 
business." 

This was touching on a dan 
topic. 

'<Talkmg of business," intc 
Mr. Barton, from the centre 
table. " A gentleman whom yoi 
very well, Malderton, before yoi 
that first lucky spec of yours, a 
our shop the other day, and — ^ 

" Barton, may I trouble yoi 
\vQ>^Vir Va^tfictu^ted the wi 
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mater of the house, hoping to nip the 
Btofy in the bud. 

^Certainly/' retamed the grocer, 
quite insensible of his brother-in-law's 
object — ** and he said in a very phdn 
manner- 



» 



** Floury f if yon please," intermpted 
Malderton again ; dreading the ter- 
mination of Uie anecdote, and fearing 
a repetition of the word ^ shop." 

" He said, says he/' continued the 
culprit, after despatdiing the potato ; 
** siMTS he, how goes on your business t 
So I said, jokingly — you know my way 
— says I, I 'm never sboYO my business, 
and I hope my business will neyer be 
above me. Ha, ha ! " 

**Mr. Sparkinsy" said the host, 
vainly endeavouring to conceal his 
dismay, " a glass of wine ! " 

** With the utmost pleasure, sir." 

** Happy to Bee you." 

<* Thank you." 

** We were talking the other even- 
iiig«" resumed the host, addressing 
Horatio, partly with the view of dis- 
playing the conversational powers of 
his new acquaintance, and partly in the 
hope of drowning the grocer*s stories — 
^«we were talking the other night about 
the nature of man. Your argument 
struck me very forcibly." 

**And me," said Mr. Frederick. 
Horatio made a graceful inclination of 
the head. 

^ Pray, what is your opinion of 
woman, Mi*. Sparkins!" inquired 
Mrs. Malderton. The young ladies 
simpered. 

^Man," replied Horatio, '<man, 
whether he ranged the bright, gay, 
flowery plains of a second Bden, or 
the more sterile, barren, and I may 
say, common-place regions, to which 
we are compelled to accustom our- 
selves, in times such as these ; man, 
under any circumstances, or in any 
place — whether he were bending be- 
neath the withering blasts of the 
frigid zone, or scorching under the 
rays of a vertical sun — ^man, without 
woman, would be — alone.'* 

** I ain very happy to find you enter- 
tain such honourable opimons, Mr. 
Sparkins," said Mrs. Malderton. 



'< And I," added Miss Teresa. Ho- 
ratio looked his delight, and the young 
lady blushed. 

** Now, it *s my opinion," said Mr. 
Barton 

** I know what you 're going to say," 
interposed Malderton, determined not 
to give his relation another oppor- 
tunity, ^ and I donH agree with 
you." 

«What!" inqmred the astonished 
grocer. 

" I am sorry to differ from you, 
Barton,'' said the host, in as positive a 
manner as if he really were contradict- 
ing a position which the other had laid 
down, " but I cannot give my assent to 
what I consider a very monstrous pro- 
position." 

** But I meant to say — " 

<< Yon never can convince me," said 
Malderton, with an air of obstinate 
determination. ** Never." 

« And I," said Mr. Frederick, fol- 
lowing up his lather's attack, << cannot 
entbely agree in Mr. Sparkins's aigu- 
ment." 

" What ! " said Horatio, who be- 
came more metaphysical, and more 
argumentative, as he saw the female 
part of the family listening in wonder- 
ing delight — ** what ! Is e£fect the 
consequence of cause ! Is cause the 
precursor of effect ) " 

<< That's the point," said Fhunwell. 

<< To be sure," said Mr. Malderton. 

<* Because, if effect is the conse- 
quence of cause, and if cause does 
precede effect, I apprehend you are 
wrong," added Horatio. 

<< Decidedly," said the toad-eating 
Flamwell. 

«At least, I apprehend that to 
be the just and logical deduction!" 
said Sparkinsy in a tone of inter- 
rogation. 

« No doubt of it," chimed in Flam- 
well again. <' It settles the point" 

" Well, perhaps it does," said Mr. 
Frederick ; *' I didn't see it before." 

<* I don't exactly see it now," thought 
the grocer ; ^ but I suppose it 's all 
right" 

" How wonderfully clever he is I " 
whispcood Mrs. lt\s\!i«i^\i \a V^ 
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daughters, as they retired to the 
drawing-room. 

<< Oh, he 's quite a love ! " said both 
the young hidies together ; ** he talks 
like an oracle. He must have seen a 
great deal of Ufe ! " 

The gentlemen being left to them- 
selyes, a pause ensued, during which 
everybody looked very grave, as if they 
were quite overcome by the profound 
nature of the previous discussion. 
Flamwell, who had made up his 
mind to find out who and what Mr. 
Horatio Sparkins really was, first 
broke silence. 

** Excuse me, sir," said that distin- 
guished personage, << I presume you 
have studied for the bar 1 I thought 
of entering once, myself — indeed, I *m 
rather intimate with some of the high- 
est ornaments of that distinguished 
profession." 

" N — no ! " said Horatio, with a 
little hesitation ; *' not exactly." 

** But you have been much among 
the silk gowns, or I mistake ! " inquired 
Flamwell, deferentially. 

^ Nearly all my life," returned Spar- 
kins. 

The question was thus pretty well 
settled in the mind of Mr. Flamwell. 
He was a young gentleman ** about to 
be caUed." 

" I shouldnH like to be a barrister,'* 
said Tom, speaking for the first time, 
and lookine round the table to find 
somebody who would notice the remark. 

No one made any reply. 

^'I shouldn't like to wear a wig," 
said Tom, hazarding another obser- 
vation. 

** Tom, I beg you will not make your- 
self ridiculous," said his father. " Pray 
listen, and improve yourself by the con- 
versation you hear, and don't be con- 
stantly making these absurd remarks." 

"Very well, father," replied the 
unfortunate Tom, who had not spoken 
a word since he had asked for another 
slice of beef at a quarter-past five 
o'clock, p. M., and it was then eight. 

" Well, Tom," observed his good- 
natured uncle, ^ never mind ! /think 
with you, I shouldn't like to wear a 
wig. I *d rather wear an apron.'^ 



Mr. Malderton coughed viokodj. 
Mr. Barton resumed — ** For if a man 's 
above his business — " 

The cough returned with ten-fold 
violence, and did not cease until the 
unfortunate cause of it, in his alarm, 
had quite forgotten what he intended 
to say. 

*<Mr. Sparkins," sud FUmweQ, 
returning to the charge, "do yoo 
happen to know Mr. DeUfontaine, of 
Bedford-square ! " 

" I have exchanged cards with him ; 
since which, indeed, I have had an 
opportunity of serving him considen- 
bly," replied Horatio, slightly coloor> 
ing ; no doubt, at having been betrayed 
into making the acknowledgment 

** You are very lucky, if you have 
had an opportunity of obliging that 
great man," observed Flamwell, with 
an air of profound respect. 

" I don't know who he is," he whis- 
pered to Mr. Malderton, confidentiallj, 
as they followed Horatio up to the 
drawing-room. "It's quite dear, 
however, that he belongs to the lav, 
and that he is somebody of great 
importance, and very highly con- 
nected." 

" No doubt, no doubt," returned his 
companion. 

The remainder of the evening passed 
away most delightfully, Mr. Malder- 
ton, relieved from his apprehensi<Bis 
by the circumstance of Mr. Barton's 
falling into a profound sleep, was as 
afiable and gracious as possible. Miai 
Teresa played the *< Fall of Paris,*" as 
Mr. Sparkins declared, in a most 
masterly manner, and both of them, 
assisted by Mr. Frederick, tried over 
glees and trios without number ; they 
having made the pleasing discoveiy 
that tiieir voices harmonised beauti- 
fully. To be sure, they all san|^ the 
first part ; and Horatio, in addition to 
Uie slight drawback of having no ear, 
was perfectly innocent of knowing a 
note of music ; still, they passed the 
time very agreeably, and it was past 
twelve o'clock before Mr. Sparkins 
ordered the mouming-coach-looking 
steed to be brought out — an order 
X'wVait^ "tttA only complied with| oo 
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the distmct understandiDg that he was 
to repeat his yisit on &ie foUowuig 
Sunday. 

<*But, perhaps, Mr. Sparkins will 
form one of our party to-morrow 
evening ! " suggested Mrs. M. '< Mr. 
Malderton intends taking the girls to 
see the pantomine.'* Mr. Sparkins 
bowed, and promised to join the party 
in box 48, in the course of the 
eveniog. 

" We will not tax you for the morn- 
ing," said Miss Teresa, bewitchingly ; 
<<for ma is going to take us to all 
sorts of places, shopping. I know that 
gentlemen have a great horror of that 
employment'' Mr. Sparkins bowed 
again, and declared that he should 
be delighted, but business of import- 
ance occupied him in the morning. 
Flamwell looked at Malderton sig- 
nificantly. —<< It's term time!" he 
whispered. 

At twelve o'clock on the following 
morning, the " fly " was at ^e door 
of Oak Lodge, to convey Mrs. Malder- 
ton and her daughters on their expe- 
dition for the day. They were to dine 
and dress for tiie play at a friend's 
house. First, driving thither with their 
band-boxes, they departed on their 
first errand to make some purchases at 
Messrs. Jones, Spruggins, and Smith's, 
of Tottenham-court-road; after which, 
they were to go to Redmayne's in 
Bond-street; thence, to innumerable 
places that no one ever heard of. 
The young ladies beguiled the tedious- 
ness of the ride by eulogising Mr. 
Horatio Sparkins, scolding their mam- 
ma for taking them so far to save a 
shilling, and wondering whether they 
should ever reach their destination. 
At length, the vehicle stopped before a 
dirty-looking ticketed linen-draper's 
shop, with goods of all kinds, and 
labels of all sorts and sizes, in the 
window. There were dropsical figures 
of seven with a little three-farthings 
in the comer ; " perfectly invisible 
to the naked eye ; " three hundred 
and fifty thousand ladies' boas, /rom 
one shilling and a penny half-penny ; 
real French kid woes, at two and 
ninepence per pair; green parasols. 
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at an equally cheap rate ; and 
« every description of goods," as the 
proprietors said — and they must know 
best — " fifty per cent under cost- 
price." 

** Lor ! roa, what a place you have 
brought us to I " said Miss Teresa ; 
'* what would Mr. Sparkins say if ho 
could see us !" 

<< Ah I what, indeed ! " said Miss 
Marianne, horrified at the idea. 

** Pray be seated, ladies. What is 
the first article 1 ** inquired the obse- 
quious master of the ceremonies of the 
establishment, who, in his large white 
neckcloth and formal tie, looked like a 
bad ** portrait of a gentleman" intlio 
Somerset-house exhibition. 

^ I want to see some silks," answered 
Mrs. Malderton. 

" Directly, ma'am. — Mr. SmiUi ! 
Where is Mr. Smith ! " 

**Here, sir," cried a voice at the 
back of the shop. 

"Pray make haste, Mr. Smith," 
sud the M.C. " You never are to be 
found when you 're wanted, sir." 

Mr. Smith, thus enjoined to use all 
possible dispatch, leaped over the 
counter with great agiUty, and placed 
himself before the newly-arrived cus- 
tomers. Mrs. Malderton uttered a 
faint scream ; Miss Teresa, who had 
been stooping down to talk to her 
sister, raised her head, and beheld — 
Horatio Sparkins ! 

<*We will draw a veil," as novel 
writers say, over the scene that ensued. 
The mysterious, philosophical, roman- 
tic, metaphysical Sparkins— he who, 
to the interesting Teresa, seemed like 
the embodied idea of the young dukes 
and poetical exquisites in blue silk 
dressing-gowns, and ditto ditto slippers, 
of whom she had read and dreamed, 
but had never expected to behold, 
was suddenly converted into Mi'. 
Samuel Smith, the assistant at a 
" cheap shop ; " the junior partner in 
a slippery firm of some three^ weeks' 
existence. The dignified evanishment 
of the hero of Oak Lodge, on this 
unexpected recognition, could only be 
equalled by that of a furtive doj^witlv 
a connderaYAe \lqV.^« «X Vva \Ki^ ^^ 
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the hopes of the MaldertoDS were 
destined at once to melt away, like the 
lemon ices at a Company's dinner ; 
Ahnacks was still to them as distant 
as the North Pole ; and Miss Teresa 
had as much chance of a husband as 
Captain Roes had, of the north-west 
passage. 

Years have elapsed since the occur- 
rence of this dreadful morning. The 
daisies have thrice bloomed on Cam- 



berwdl-green ; the sp an 'ow s liaTe 
thrice repeated their vernal chirps in 
Camberwell- grove ; but tlie Min 
Maldertons are stUl unmated. Miaa 
Teresa's case is more desperate 
than ever ; but Flamwell is jet 
in the zenith of his reputation; 
and the family have the same pre* 
dilection for aristocratic persoDages^ 
with an increased aversion to any- 
thing low. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE BLACK TBIL. 



Okb winter's eTening, towards the 
close of the year 1800, or within a 
year or two of tliat time, a young 
medical practitioner, recently estab- 
lished in business, was seated by a 
cheerful fire in his little parlour, listen- 
ing to the wind which was beating the 
rain in pattering drops against the 
window, and rambling dismally in the 
chimney. The night was wet and 
cold ; he had been walking through mud 
and water the whole day, and was now 
comfortably reposing in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, more than half 
asleep and less than half awake, re- 
Yolving a thousand matters in his 
wandeiring imagination. First, he 
thoQght how hard the wind was blow- 
ing, and how the cold, sharp rain 
would be at that moment beating in 
his face, if he were not comfortably 
housed at home. Then, his mind re- 
verted to his annual Christmas vbit 
to his native place and dearest friends; 
he thought how glad they would all be 
to see him, and how happy it would 
make Rose if he could only tell her 
that be had found a patient at last, and 
hoped to have more, and to come down 
again, in a few months' time, and maiTy 
her, and take her home to gladden his 
lonely fireside, and stimulate him to 
&eah exertions. Then, he began to 
wonder when his first patient would 
appear, or whether he was destined, 
by a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence, never to have any patients at 
all ; and tlien, he thought about Rose 
again, and dropped to sleep and 
dreaiued about her, till tlie tones 
of her sweet merry voice sounded in 
his ears, and her soft tiny hand rested 
on his shoulder. 

There was a hand upon his shoulder, 
but it was neither soft nor tiny ; its 
owner being a corpulent round-headed 
boy, who, in consideration of the sum 
of one shilling per week and his food, 



was let out by the parish to carry 
medicine and messages. As there was 
no demand for the medicine, however^ 
and no necessity for the messages, he 
usually occupied his unemployed hours 
— averaging fourteen a day — ^in ab- 
stracting peppermint drops, taking 
animal nourishment, and going to sleep. 

" A lady, sir — a lady I " whispered 
the boy, romdng his master with a 
shake. 

*<What hidyr' cried our friend, 
starting up, not quite certain that his 
dream was an illusion, and half ex- 
pecting that it might be Rose herself. 
— « What hwly I Where i " 

" There, air 1" replied the boy, point- 
ing to the glass door leading into the 
surgery, with an expression of alarm 
which the very unusual apparition of 
a customer might have tended to 
excite. 

The surgeon looked towards the 
door, and started liimself, for aninstant, 
on beholding the appearance of his 
unlooked-for visitor. 

It was a singularly tall woman, 
dressed in deep mourning, and stand- 
ing so close to the door that her fsLce 
almost touched the glass. The upper 
part of her figure was carefully muf- 
fled in a black shawl, as if for the 
purpose of concealment; and her face 
was shrouded by a thick black veil. 
She stood perfectly erect ; her figure 
was drawn up to its full height, and 
though the surgeon fell that the eyes 
beneath the veil were fixed on him, 
she stood perfectly motionless, and 
evinced, by no gesture whatever, the 
slightest consciousness of his having 
turned towards her. 

« Do you wish to consult me ! " he 
inquired, with some hesitation, holding 
open the door. It opened inwards, 
and therefore the action did not alter 
the position of the figure, which. aivU. 
remAined mo\A^ODk\fitt& ow V!ck!& ^^x^^^^s^aj^. 
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She slightly inclined her head, in 
token of acquiescence. 

** Pray walk in," said the surgeon. 

The figure moved a step forward ; 
and then, turning its head in the 
direction of the boy — to his infinite 
horror — appeared to hesitate. 

^ Leave the room, Tom," said the 
young man, addi*e83ing the boy, whose 
large round eyes had been extended 
to their utmost width during this 
brief interview. << Draw the curtain, 
and shut the door.** 

The boy drew a green curtain across 
the glass part of the door, retired into 
the surgery, closed the door after him, 
and immediately applied one of his large 
eyes to the keyhole on the other side. 

The surgeon drew a chair to the 
fire, and motioned the visitor to a seat 
The mysterious figure slowly moved 
towards it As the blaze shone upon 
the black dress, the surgeon observed 
that the bottom of it was saturated 
with mud and rain. 

" You are very wet," he said. 

** I am," said the stranger, in a low 
deep voice. 

** And you are ill ! " added the sur- 
geon, compassionately, for the tone 
was that of a person in pain. 

" I am," was the reply — " very ill : 
not bodily, but mentally. It is not 
for myself, or on my own behalf," con- 
tinued the stranger, ^ that I come to 
you. If I laboured under bodily dis- 
ease, I should not be out, alone, at such 
an hour, or on such a night as this ; 
and if I were afflicted wiu it, twenty 
four hours hence, God knows how 

fladlv I would lie down and pray to die. 
t is for another that I beseech your aid, 
sir. I may be mad to ask it for him 
— I think I am ; but, night after night 
thi*ough the long dreary hours of 
watching and weeping, the thought 
has been ever present to my mind ; 
and though even / see the hopeless- 
ness of human assistance availing him, 
the bare thought of laying him in his 
grave without it, makes my blood run 
cold ! ** And a shudder, such as the 
sui^eon well knew art could not pro- 
duce, trembled through the B^^ker's 
/hune. 



There was a desperate e 
in this woman's manner, thj 
the young man*s heart He < 
in his profession, and had m 
nessed enough of the misei 
are daily presented before 
of its members, to have gr 
parativelv callous to human i 

'<If,** he said, rising has 
person of whom you speak 
hopeless a condition as you 
not a moment is to be lost 
with you iustantlv. Why d: 
obtain medical advice before 

** Because it would have 
less before— because it is us 
now,'* replied the woman, cL 
hands passionately. 

The surgeon gazed, for a n 
the black veil, as if to asc> 
expression of the features b 
its thickness, however, rend 
a result impossible. 

"You are iU," he 8ai< 
"although you do not knoi 
fever which has enabled yo\ 
without feeling it, the fatigue 
evidently undergone, is bum 
you now. Put that to youx 
continued, pouring out a 
water — "compose yourself 
moments, and theq tell me, 
as you can, what the diee 
patient is, and ho w^ long he 
ill. When I know wlmt it 
sary I should know, to rende 
serviceable to him, I am re 
company you." 

The stranger lifted the 
water to her mouth, witho 
the veil ; put it down again 
and burst into tears. 

" I know," she said, sobb 
" tiiat what I say to you n 
like the ravings of fever. I 
told so before, less kindly th 
I am not a young woman ; 
do say, that as life steals o 
its final close, the last short 
worthless as it may seem to 
is dearer to its possessor tl 
years that have gone before, 
though they be with the x 
Lof old friends long since 
\'5Qi«».^ <««»— ^^vldren perl 
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hare fallen off from, and forgotten one 
as completely as if they had died too. 
My natural term of life cannot be 
many years longer, and should be 
dear on that account ; but I would lay 
it down without a sigh — with cheerful- 
ness — with joy — if what I tell you 
now, were only false, or imaginary. 
To-morrow morning he of whom I 
speak will be, I knovf, though I would 
£ain think otherwise, beyond the reach 
of human aid ; and yet, to-night, 
though he is in deadly peril, you 
must not see, and could not serve, 
him." 

<<I am unwilling to increase your 
distress," said the surgeon, after a 
short pause, <<by making any comment 
on what you have just said, or appear- 
ing desirous to investigate a subject 
you are so anxious to conceal ; but 
there is an inconsistency in your state- 
ment which I cannot reconcile with 
probability. This person is dying to- 
night, and I cannot see him when my 
assistance might possibly avidl ; you 
apprehend it will be useless to-morrow, 
and yet you would have me see him 
then ! If he be, indeed, as dear to you, 
as your words and manner k^«ould 
imply, why not try to save his life 
before delay and the progress of his 
disease render it impracticable ! *' 

** Grod help me ! ** exclaimed the 
woman, weeping bitterly, ** how can I 
hope strangers will believe what appears 
incredible, even to myself ! You will 
not see him then, sir ! " she added, 
rising suddenly. 

** I did not say that I declined to see 
him," replied the surgeon ; << but I 
warn you, that if you persist in this 
extraordinary procrastination, and the 
individuiU dies, a fearful responsibility 
rests with you." 

** The responsibility will rest heavily 
somewhere,'* replied the stranger bit- 
terly. ** Whatever responsibility rests 
with me, I am content to bear, and 
ready to answer." 

^ As I incur none," continued the 
surgeon, << by acceding to your request, 
I will see him in the morning, if you 
leave me the address. At what hour 
can he be seen 1 " 



^ Nine^ replied the stranger. 

** Yon must excuse my pressing 
these inquiries," said the surgeon. 
** But is he in your charge now 1 " 

** He is not," was her rejoinder. 

"Then, if I gave you instructions 
for his treatment through the night, 
you could not assist him \ " 

The woman wept bitterly, as she 
replied, " I could not." 

Finding that there was but little 
prospect of obtaining more informa- 
tion by prolonging the interview ; and 
anxious to spare the woman's feelings, 
which, subdued at first by a violent 
effort, were now irrepressible and 
most painful to witness; the surgeon 
repeated his promise of calling in the 
morning at Uie appointed hour. His 
visitor, after giving him a direction 
to an obscure part of Walworth, left 
the house in the same mysterious man- 
ner in which she had entered it. 

It will be readily believed that so 
extraordinary a visit produced a con- 
siderable impresnon on the mind of 
the young surgeon ; and that he specu- 
lated a great deal and to very little 
purpose on the possible circumstances 
of the case. In common with the 
generality of people, he had often 
heai*d and read of singular instances, 
in which a presentiment of death, at 
a particular day, or even minute, had 
been entertained and realised. At 
one moment he was inclined to think 
that the present might be such a case ; 
but, then, it occurred to him that all 
the anecdotes of the kind he had ever 
heard, were of persons who had been 
troubled with a foreboding of their 
own death. This woman, however, 
spoke of another person — ^a man ; and 
it was impossible to suppose that a 
mere dream or delusion of fancy would 
induce her to speak of his approaching 
dissolution with such terrible certainty 
as she had spoken. It could not be that 
the man was to be murdered in the 
morning, and that the woman, origin* 
ally a consentiDg party, and bound to 
secresy by an oath, had relented, and, 
though unable to prevent the com- 
mission of some outrage on thevictsss^ 
bad delenmxied. \a \[t«v«G\ \a& ^«»!^ 
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if possible, by the timely intdrpoaition 
of medical aid 1 The idea of sach things 
happening within two miles of the 
metropol^ appeared too wild and pre- 
posterous to be entertained beyond the 
instant Then, his original impression 
that the woman's intellects were dis- 
ordered, recurred ; and, as it was tlie 
only mode of solving the difficulty with 
any degree of satisfaction^ he obsti- 
nately made up his mind to believe 
that ^e was mad. Certain misgivings 
upon this point, however, stole upon 
his thoughts at the time, and presented 
tliemselves again and again through 
the long dull course of a sleepless 
night : during which, in spite of aU his 
efforts to the contnury, he was unable 
to banish the black veil from his dis^ 
turbed imagination. 

The back part of Walworth, at its 
greatest distance from tovm, is a 
straggling miserable place enough, 
even in these days ; but, five-and- 
thirty years ago, Uie greater portion 
of it was little better than a dreary 
waste, inhabited by a few scattered 
people of questionable character, 
whose poverty prevented their living 
in any better neighbourhood, or whose 
pursuits and mode of life rendered 
its solitude desirable. Very many of 
the houses which have since sprung 
up on all sides, were not built until 
some years afterwards ; and the great 
nmjority even of those which were 
sprinkled about, at irregular intervals, 
were of the rudest and most miserable 
description. 

The appearance of the place through 
which he walked in the morning, was 
not calculated to raise tlie spirits of the 
young surgeon, or to dispel any feeling 
of anxiety or depression which tlie 
singular kind of visit he was about to 
make, had awakened. Striking off 
from the high road, his way lay across 
a noarshy common, through irregular 
lanes, with here and there a ruinous 
and disnoantled cottage fast falling 
to pieces with decay and neglect. A 
stunted tree, or pool of stagnant water, 
roused iuto a sluggish action by the 
heavy rain of the preceding night, 



now and then^ * miflerable pi 
garden-ground^ with a few old 
knocked together for a summer 
and old palings imperfeetly n 
with stakes pilfered from the 
bouring hedges, bore testiuM 
once to the poverty of the inhal 
and the little scruple they entei 
in appropriating the property o 
people to their own use. Occasi 
a filthy-looking woman would 
her appearance from the doo 
dirty house, to empty the eont 
some cooking ntenwl into the gi 
front, or to scream after a litt 
shod girl, who had contrived to < 
a few yards from the door nn<i 
weight of a sallow infant aln 
big as herself ; but, acarcely][aE 
was stirring around ; and so m 
the prospect as could be faintly 
through the cold damp mist 
hung heavily over it, preaei 
lonely and dreary appearano 
fectly in keeping with the objc 
have described. 

After plodding wearily throo 
mud and mire ; making many in 
for the place to whidi he hai 
direeted ; and receiving as man 
tradictory and nnaatistactory 
in return ; the young man at 
arrived before the house whii 
been pointed out to him as the 
of his destination. It was a sm 
building, one story above the g 
with even a more desolate and 
mising exterior than any he h 
passed. An old yellow curtai 
closely drawn across the wind 
stairs, and the parlour shutter 
closed, but not fastened. The 
was detached from any other, x 
it stood at an angle of a narro' 
there was no other habitati 
sight 

When we say that the surgeo 
tated, and walked a few paoes 1 
the house, before he could preva 
liimself to lift the knocker, i 
notliing that need raise a smil 
the face of the boldest reader, 
police of London were a very di 
body in that day ; the isolated p 



skirted the path occaaionaWy *, tknd,\Q^\X\Q%>s\^^re\A,^VA\ithera|^fa] 
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ing and the progress of improTement, 
hid not yet begun to connect them with 
the main body of the city and its 
environs, rendered many of them (and 
this in particular) a place of resort 
for the worst and most depraved 
eharacters. Even the streets in the 
gayest parts of London were imper- 
fectly lighted, at that time ; and such 
places as these, were left entirely to 
the mercy of the moon and stars. The 
chances of detecting desperate charac- 
ters, or of tracing them to their 
haunts, were thus rendered very few, 
and their offences naturally increased 
in boldness, as the consciousness of 
comparative security became the more 
impressed upon them by daily expe- 
rience. Added to these considerations, 
it must be remembered that the young 
man had spent some time in the public 
hospitals of the metropolis ; and, al- 
though neither Burke nor Bishop 
had then gained a horrible notoriety, 
his own observation might have sug- 
gested to him how easily the atrocities 
to which the former has since given 
his" name, might be committed. Be 
this as it may, whatever reflection 
made him hesitate, he did hesitate ; 
but, being a young man of strong 
mind and great personal courage, it 
was only for an instant ; — he stepped 
briskly back, and knocked gently at 
the door. 

A low whispering was audible, im- 
mediately afterwards, as if some 
person at the end of the passage were 
conversing stealthily with another on 
the landing above. It was succeeded 
by the noise of a pair of heavy boots 
upon the bare floor. The door-chain 
was softly unfastened ; the door 
opened ; and a tall, ill> favoured man, 
with black hair, and a face, as the 
surgeon often declared afterwards, as 
pale and haggard, as the countenance 
of any dead man he ever saw, pre- 
sented himself. 

^ Walk in, sir," he said in a low 
tone. 

The surgeon did so, and Uie man, 
having secured the door again, by the 
chun, led the way to a small back par- 
lour at tlie extremity of tlie passage. 



<< Am I in time!'' 

^Toosoon!'' replied the man. The 
surgeon turned hastily round, with a 
gesture of astonishment not unmixed 
with alarm, which be found it impos- 
sible to represB. 

*< If you '11 step in here, sir," said 
the man, who had evidently noticed 
the action — ^ if you 'U step in here, 
sur, you won't be detained five minutes, 
I assure you.'* 

The surgeon at once walked into the 
room. The man closed the door, and 
left him alone. 

It was a Uttle cold room, with no 
other iumiture than two deal chairs, 
and a table of the same material. A 
handful of fire, unguarded by any fen- 
der, was burning in the grate, which 
brought out the damp if it served no 
more comfortable purpose, for the 
unwholesome moisture was stealing 
down the walk, in long, slug-like 
tracks. The window, which was 
broken and patched in many places, 
looked into a small enclosed piece of 
ground, almost covered with water. 
Not a sound was to be heard, either 
within the house, or without The 
young surgeon sat down by the fire- 
place, to await the result of his first 
professional visit 

He had not remained in this posi- 
tion, many minutes, when the noise of 
some approaching vehicle struck his 
ear. It stopped ; the street-door was 
opened ; a low talking succeeded, ac- 
companied with a shuffling noise of 
footsteps, along the passage and on the 
stairs, as if two or three men were 
engaged in carrying some heavy body 
to the room above. The creaking of 
the stairs, a few seconds afterwards, 
annoimced that the new comers having 
completed their task, whatever it wag, 
were leaving the house. The door was 
again closed, and the former silence 
was restored. 

Another five minutes elapsed, 
and the surgeon had resolved to ex- 
plore the house, in search of some one 
to whom he might make his errand 
known, when the room-door opened, 
and his last night's visitor, dressed vo. 
exactly t\\e same laacsm^c , Vv^^^t n«\ 
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lowered as before, motioned him to 
advance. The singular height of her 
form, coupled with the circumstance 
of her not speaking, caused the idea 
to pass across his brain, for an instant, 
that it might be a man disguised in 
woman's attire. The hysteric sobs 
which issued from beneath the veil, 
and the convulsive attitude of grief of 
the whole figure, however, at once 
exposed the absurdity of the suspi- 
cion ; and he hastily followed. 

The woman led Uie way up stairs to 
the front room, and paused at the 
door, to let him enter first. It was 
scantily furnished with an old deal 
box, a few choirs, and a tent bed- 
stead, without hangings or cross-rails, 
which was covered with a patchwork 
counterpane. The dim light admitted 
through the curtain which he had 
noticed from the outside, rendered 
the objects in the room so indistinct, 
and communicated to all of them 
so uniform a hue, that he did not, at 
first, perceive the object on which 
his eye at once rested when tlie 
woman rushed franticallv past him, 
and flung herself on her knees by the 
bedside. 

Stretched upon the bed, closely en- 
veloped in a linen wrapper, and covered 
with blankets, lay a human form, stiff 
and motionless. The head and face, 
which were those of a man, were un- 
covered, save by a bandage which 
passed over the head and under the 
chin. The eyes were closed. The left 
arm lay heavily across the bed, and 
the woman held the passive hand. 

The surgeon gently pushed the 
woman aside, and took the hand in his. 

** My God ! " he exclaimed, letting 
it fall involuntarily — ** the man is 
dead!** 

The woman started to her feet and 
beat her hands together. ^* Oh ! 
don't say so, sir," she exclaimed, 
with a burst of passion, amounting 
almost to frenzy. " Oh ! don't Fay so, 
sir! I can't beaj:* it I Men have been 
brought to life, before, when unskilful 
people have given them up for lost; 
Aod men have died, who might Viave 



been resorted to. Don't let him lie 
here, sir, without one effort to sare 
him ! This very moment life may be 
passing away. Do try, 8ir,~do, for 
Heaven's sake !^ — And while speakin?, 
she hurriedly chafed, first the forehead, 
and then the breast, of the senseless 
form before her ; and then, wildly best 
the cold hands, which, when slie ceased 
to hold them, fell listlessly and heavily 
back on the coverlet. 

*Mt is of no use, my good woman," 
said the surgeon, soothingly, as be 
withdrew his hand from the man's 
breast. **.Stay— undraw that curtain!" 

" Why I " said the woman, starting 
up. 

** Undraw that curtain ! " repeated 
the surgeon, in an'agitated tone. 

<< / darkened the room on purpose," 
said the woman, throwing herself be- 
fore him as he rose to undraw it. — 
" Oh ! sir, have pity on me ! If it can 
be of no use, and he is really dead, do 
not expose that form to other eyes 
than mine ! ** 

<* This man died no natural or essy 
death," said the surgeon. ^ I mutt see 
the body ! " Willi a motion so sud- 
den, that the woman hardly knew tfast 
he had slipped from beside her, be 
tore open die curtain, admitted the 
full light of day, and returned to the 
bedside. 

" There has been violence here," be 
said, pointing towards the body, and 
gazing intentiy on the face, from' which 
the black veil was now, for the first 
time, removed. In the excitement of 
a minute before, the female had thrown 
off the bonnet and veil, and now stood 
with her eyes fixed upon him. Her 
features were those of a woman of 
about fifty, who had once been hand- 
some. Sorrow and weeping had left 
traces upon them which not time itself 
would ever have produced without 
their aid ; her face was deadly pale ; 
and there was a nervous contortion of 
the lip, and an unnatural fire in her 
eye, which showed too plainly that her 
bodily and mental powers had nearly 
sunk, beneath an accumulation of 
tmsery. 
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the BnrgeoD^ prefienring his search- 
ing glance. 

** There has ! " replied the woman. 

^ This man has been murdered." 

^ That I call God to witness he has," 
said the woman, pasmonately; << piti- 
lessly, inhumanly murdered ! " 

^By whom!" said the surgeon, 
seizing the woman by the arm. 

^ Look at the butchers* marks, and 
then ask me!** she replied. 

The surgeon turned his face towards 
the bed, and bent over the body which 
now lay full in the light of the window. 
The throat was swollen, and a livid 
mark encircled it. The truth flashed 
suddenly upon him. 

** This is one of the men who were 
hanged this morning!" he exclaimed, 
taming away with a shudder. 

^ It is," replied the woman, with a 
cold, unmeaning stare. 

** Who was he 1 " inquired the 
surgeon. 

** My ton,** rejoined the woman; and 
fell senseless at his feet 

It was true. A companion, equally 
guilty with himself, had been acquitted 
for want of evidence; and this man 
had been left for death, and executed. 
To recount the circumstances of the 
case, at this distant period, must be 
unnecessary, and might give pain to 
some persons still alive. The history 
was an every-day one. The mother 
was a widow without friends or money, 
and had denied herself necessaries to 



bestow them on her orphan boy. That 
boy, unmindful of her prayers, and 
forgetful of the sufferings she haid en- 
dured for him — incessant anxiety of 
mind, and voluntary starvation of body 
— had plunged into a career of dissi- 
pation and crime. And this was the 
result ; his own death bv the hang- 
man's hands, and his mother's shame, 
and incurable insanity. 

For many years after this occur- 
rence, and when profitable and arduous 
avocations would have led many men 
to forget that such a miserable being 
existed, the young surgeon was a duly 
visitor at the side of the harmless mad 
woman; not only soothing her by his 
presence and kindness, but alleviating 
the rigour of her condition by pecu- 
niary donations for her comfort and 
support, bestowed with no sparing 
hand. In the transient gleam of re- 
collection and consciousness which 
preceded her death, a prayer for his 
welfare and protection, as fervent as 
mortal ever breathed, rose from the 
lips of this poor friendless creature. 
That prayer flew to Heaven, and was 
heard. The blessings he was instru- 
mental in conferring, have been repaid 
to him a thousand-fold ; but, amid all 
the honours of rank and station which 
have since been heaped upon him, and 
which he has so well earned, he can 
have no reminiscence more gratify- 
ing to his heart than that connected 
with The Black Veil. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



THE STEAM EXCURSION. 



Mr. Pbrct Noakes wob a law-student, ' 
inhabiting a set of chambers on the 
fourtli floor, in one of those houses in 
Gray's-inn- square which command an 
extensive view of the gardens, and 
their usual adjuncts — flaunting nur- 
sery-maids, and town-made children, 
with parenthetical legs. Mr. Percy 
Noakes was what is generally termed 
— " a derilish good fellow." He had 
a large circle of acquaintance, and 
seldom dined at his own expense. He 
used to talk politics to papas, flatter 
the -vanity of mammas, do the amiable 
to their daughters, make pleasure en- 
gagements with their sons, and romp 
with the younger branches. Like those 
paragons of perfection, adyertisingfoot- 
men out of place, he was always^ will- 
ing to make himself generally useful."" 
If any old lady, whose son was in India, 
gave a ball, Mr. Percy Noakes was 
master of the ceremonies; if any young 
lady made a stolen match, Mr. Percy 
Noakes gave her away; if a juvenile 
wife presented her husband with a 
blooming cherub, Mr. Percy Noakes 
was either godfather, or deputy-god- 
lather; and if any member of a friend's 
family died, Mr. Percy Noakes was 
invariably to be seen in the second 
mourning coach, with a white hand- 
kerchief to his eyes, sobbing — to use 
his own appropriate and expressive 
description — *' like winkin ! " 

It may readily be imagined that 
these numerous avocations were rather 
calculated to interfere with Mr. Percy 
Noakes's professional studies. Mr. 
Percy Noakes was perfectly aware 
of the fact, and had, therefore, after 
mature reflection, made up his mind 
not to study at all — a laudable deter- 
mination, to which he adhered in the 
most praiseworthy manner. His sit- 
tiDg'Toom presented a strange chaos 
of dress-gloves, boxing-glovea, caxica- 



tores, albums, invitation-cards, foil% 
cricket - bats, card •board drawings, 
paste, gum, and fifty other miscella- 
neous articles, heaped together in the 
strangest confusion. He was always 
making something for somebody, or 
planning some party of pleasme, 
which was his great forte. He in- 
variably spoke with astonishing rapi- 
dity; was smart, spoffish, and eight- 
and-twenty. 

^ Splendid idea, 'pon my life!* 
soliloquised Mr. Percy Noakes, ovor 
his morning's coffee, as his mind re- 
verted to a suggestioo which had 
been thrown out on the previous nigbt, 
by a lady at whose house be had 
spent the evening. ^ Glorious idea !— 
Mrs. Stubbs." 

« Yes, sir," replied a dirty old 
woman with an inflamed comitenaoee, 
emerging from the bedroom, with a 
barrel <^ dirt and cinders. — This 
was the laundress. '< Did yon call, 
sir!" 

«0h! Bfr8.Stubb6,I'm going out If 
that tailor should call again, you'd better 
say — ^you'd better say I 'm out of town, 
and shan*t be back for a fortnight ; and 
if that bootmaker shoold come, tell 
him I *ve lost his address, or I 'd haje 
sent him that little amount. Mind he 
writes it down ; and if Mr. Hardy 
should call — you know Mr. Hardy ! " 

« The funny gentleman, sir I " 

" All ! tlie funny gentleman. If 
Mr. Hardy should call, say I *ve gooe 
to Mrs. Taunton's about that wata^ 
party." 

« Yes, sir." 

*' And if any fellow calls, and sajs 
he 's come about a steamer, tell him 
to be here at five o'clock this after- 
noon, Mrs. Stubbs." 

" Very well, sir." 

Mr. Percy Noakes brushed his hat, 
"wVvltked the crumbs off* his inexpli- 
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cablee with a silk handkerchief, gaTe 
the ends of his hair a persuasive roll 
round his forefinger, and sallied forth 
for Mrs. Taunton's domicile in Great 
Marlboroogh-street, where she and her 
daughters occupied the upper part of 
a house. 8he was a good-looking 
widow of fifty, with the form of a 
gantess and the mind of a child. 
The pursuit of pleasure, and some 
means of killing time, were the sole 
end of her existence. She doted on 
her daughters, who were as frivolous 
as herself. 

A general exclamation of satisfac- 
tion luuled the arrival of Mr. Percy 
Noakes, who went through the ordi- 
nary salutations, and tlu^w himself 
into an easy chair near the ladies* 
work-table, with the ease of a regu- 
larly established friend of the family. 
Mrs. Taunton was busily engaged in 
planting immense bright bows on every 
part of a smart cap on which it was 
possible to stick one; Miss Emily 
Taunton was making a watch-guard ; 
Miss Sophia was at the piano, prao- 
tiaing a new song — poetry by the 
young officer, or the police-officer, or 
the custom-house officer, or some 
other interesting amateur. 

*' You good creature ! '' said Mrs. 
Taunton, addressing the gallant Percy. 
** You really are a good soul ! You 've 
oome about the water-party, I know.'' 
** I should rather suspect I had,"* 
replied Mr. Noakes, triumphantly. 
<< Now come here, girls, and I '11 tell you 
all about it.** Miss Emily and Miss 
Sophia advanced to tlie table. 

« Now, " continued Mr. Percy 
Noakes, <Mt seems to me that the 
best way will be, to have a committee 
of ten, to make all the arrangements, 
and manage the whole set-out Then, 
I propose tiiat the expenses shall be 
paid by these ten fellows jointly.** 

'< Excellent, indeed ! " said Mrs. 
Taunton, who highly approved of this 
part of the arrangements. 

** Then, my pUn is, that each of 
these ten fellows shall have the power 
of asking five people. There must be 
a meeting of the committee, at my 



chambsow, to make all the arrange- 
ments, and these people shall be then 
named ; every member of the com- 
mittee shall have the power of black- 
balling any one who is proposed ; and 
one black ball shall exclude that 
person. This will ensure our having 
a pleasant party, yon know." 

•* What a manager you are ! *' inter- 
rupted Mrs. Taunton again. 

*< Charming ! ** said the lovely Emily. 

** I never cUd ! ** ejaculated Sophia. 

** Yes, I think it 'U do," replied Mr. 
Percy Noakes, who was now quite in 
his element. <^ I think it '11 do. Then 
you know we shall go down to the 
Nore, and back, and have a regular 
capital cold dinner laid out in the 
cabin before we start, so that every- 
thing may be ready without any con- 
fusion; and we shall have the lunch 
laid out, on deck, in l^those little tea- 
garden-looking concerns by the paddle- 
boxes — I don*t know what you call 
'em. Then, we shall hire a steamer 
expressly for our party, and a band, 
and have the deck chalked, and we 
shall be able to dance quadrilles all 
day ; and then, whoever we know that 's 
musical, you know, why they 'U make 
themselves useful and agreeable ; and 
— and — upon the whole, I really hope 
we shall have a glorious day, you 
know !" 

The announcement of these arrange- 
ments was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Taunton, Emily, 
and Sophia, were loud in their praises. 

« Well, but tell me, Percy," said 
Mrs. Taunton, *' who are the ten 
gentlemen to be I" 

<< Oh I I know plenty of fellows 
who '11 be delighted with the scheme," 
replied Mr. Percy Noakes; << of course, 
we shall have ** 

'< Mr. Hardy I" interrupted the ser- 
vant, announcing a visitor. Miss 
Sophia and Miss Emily hastily assumed 
the most interesting attitudes that 
could be adopted on so short a notice. 

*' How are you ? '* said a stout gentle- 
man of about forty, pausing at the door 
in the attitude of an awkward harle- 
quin. This was Mr. Hardy ^ ^b$»SL ^^ 
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have before described, on the aathority 
of Mrs. Stubbs. as *< the funny gentle- 
man." He was an Astley-Cooperish 
Joe Miller — a practical joker, im- 
mensely popular with married ladies, 
and a general favourite with young 
men. He was always engaged in some 

{>leasure excursion or other, and de- 
ighted in getting somebody into a 
scrape on such occasions. He could 
sing comic songs, imitate hackney- 
coachmen and fowls, play airs on his 
chin, and execute concertos on the 
Jew8*-harp. He always eat and drank 
most immoderately, and was the bosom 
friend of Mr. Percy Noakes. He had 
a red face, a somewhat husky voice, 
and a tremendous laugh. 

" How are you t" said this worthy, 
laughing, as if it were the finest joke 
in the world to make a morning call, 
and shaking hands with the ladies with 
as much vehemence as if their arms 
had been so many pump-handles. 

** You *re just the very man I 
wanted/' said Mr. Percy Noakes, who 
proceeded to explain the cause of his 
being in requisition. 

«Hal ha! ha!" shouted Hardy, 
after hearing the statement, and re- 
ceiving a detailed account of the pro- 
posed excursion. <<0h, capital ! glori- 
ous ! What a day it will be ! what 
fun ! — But, I say, when are you going 
to begin making the arrangements ! " 

*<No time like the present — at 
once, if you please." 

<< Oh, charming ! " cried the ladies. 
« Pray, do ! " 

Writing materials were laid before 
Mr. Percy Noakes, and the names of 
the different members of the commit- 
tee were agreed on, after as much 
discussion between him and Mr. 
Hardy as if the fate of nations had 
depended on their appointment. It 
was then agreed that a meeting should 
take place at Mr. Percy Noakes's 
chambers on the ensuing Wednesday 
evening at eight o'clock, and the visi- 
tors departed. 

Wednesday evening arrived ; eight 

o'clock came, and eight members of 

the committee were punctual in \he\T 



attendance. Mr. Loggins, the solici- 
tor, of Boewell-court, sent an excuse, 
and Mr. Samuel Briggs, the ditto of 
Fumival'sinn, sent his brother : much 
to his (the brother's) satisfaction, and 
greatly to the discomfiture of Mr. 
Percy Noakes. Between the Briggses 
and the Tauntons there existed a de> 
gree of implacable hatred, quite un- 
precedented. The animosity between 
the Montagues and Capulets, was no- 
thing to that which prevailed be- 
tween these two illustrious houses. 
Mrs. Briggs was a widow, with three 
daughters and two sons ; Mr. Samuel, 
the eldest, was an attorney, and Mr. 
Alexander, the youngest^ was under 
articles to his brother. They resided 
in Portland-street, Oxford-street, ind 
moved in the same orbit as the Turn- 
tons — hence their mutual dislike. If 
the Miss Briggses appeared in smart 
bonnets, the Miss Tauntons eclipsed 
them with smarter. If Mrs. Taunton 
appeared in a cap of all the hues of 
the rainbow, Mrs. Briggs forthwith 
mounted a toque, with all the pattens 
of the kaleidoscope. If Miss Sophia 
Taunton learnt a new song, two of the 
Miss Briggses came out with a new 
duet The Tauntons had once gained 
a temporary triumph with the ' assist- 
ance of a harp, but the Briggses 
brought three guitars into the field, 
and effectually routed the enemy. 
There was no end to the rivahy be- 
tween them. 

Now, as Mr. Samuel Briggs wis i 
mere machine, a sort of self-actiiig 
legal walking-stick ; and as the party 
was known to have originated, bow- 
ever remotely, with Mrs. Taunton, the 
female branches of the Briggs fiunily 
had arranged that Mr. Alexanda 
should attend, instead of his brother ; 
and as the said Mr. Alexander ins 
deservedly celebrated for pos sessing 
all the pertinacity of a bankruptcy- 
court attomev, combined with the ob- 
stinacy of that useful ^nim^ which 
browses on the thistle, he required 
but little tuition. He was espedsHy 
enjoined to make himself as disanee- 
\ able as possible ; and, above aS, to 
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black-ball the Tauntons at every 
hazard. 

The proceedings of the evening were 
opened by Mr. rercy Noakea, After 
sacceBBfuily urging on the gentle- 
men present the propriety of their 
mixing some brandy-and-water, he 
briefly stated the object of the meet- 
ing, and concluded by observing that 
the first step must be the selection of 
a chairman, necessarily possessing 
some arbitrary — he trusted not uncon- 
stitutional — powersi to whom the per- 
sonal direction of the whole of the 
arrangements (subject to the approval 
of the committee) should be confided. 
A pale young gentleman, in a green 
stock and spectacles of the same, a 
member of tne honourable society of 
the Inner Temple, immediately rose 
for the purpose of proposing Mr. 
Percy Noakes. He had known him 
long, and this he would say, that a 
more honourable, a more excellent, or 
a better-hearted fellow, never existed. 
— (Hear, hear!) The young gentle- 
man, who was a member of a debating 
society, took this opportunity of enter- 
ing into an examination of tne state of 
the English law, from the days of 
William the Conqueror down to the 
present period ; he briefly adverted 
to the code established by the ancient 
Druids ; slightly glanced at the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Athenian law- 
givers ; and concluded with a most 
glowing eulogium on pic-nics and con- 
stitutional rights. 

Mr. Alexander Briggs opposed the 
motion. He had the nighest esteem 
for Mr. Percy Noakes as an individual, 
but he did consider that he ought not 
to be intrusted with these immense 
powers — (oh, oh !) — He believed that 
m the proposed capacity Mr. Percy 
Noakes would not act fairly, impar- 
tially, or honourably ; but he begged 
it to be distinctly understood, that he 
said this, without the slightest personal 
disrespect. Mr. Hardy defended his 
honourable friend, in a voice rendered 
partially unintelligible by emotion and 
brandy-and-water. The proposition 
was put to the vote, and there ap- 



pearing to be only one dissentient 
voice, Mr. Percy Noakes was de- 
clared duly elected, and took the chair 
accordingly. 

The business of the meeting now 
proceeded witli rapidity. The chair- 
man delivered in his estimate of the 
probable expense of the excursion, 
and every one present subscribed his 
proportion thereof. The question was 
put that << The Endeavour" be hired 
for the occasion ; Mr. Alexander 
Briggs moved as an amendment, that 
the word ** Fly *" be substituted for the 
word ^ Endeavour ;" but after some 
debate consented to withdraw his 
opposition. The important ceremony 
of balloting then commenced. A 
tea-caddy was placed on a table in 
a dark comer of the apartment, and 
every one was provided with two 
backgammon men, one black and one 
white. 

The chairman with ^reat solemnity 
then read the followmg list of the 
guests whom he proposed to introduce : 
— Mrs. Taunton and two daughters, 
Mr. Wizzle, Mr. Simson. The names 
were respectively balloted for, and 
Mrs. Taunton and her daughters were 
declared to be black-balled. Mr. Percy 
Noakes and Mr. Hardy exchanged 
glances. 

<( Is your list prepared, Mr. Briggs ! " 
inquired the chairman. 

<* It is,'* replied Alexander, deliver- 
ing in the following : — '* Mrs. Briggs 
and three daughters, Mr. Samuel 
Briggs.** The previous ceremony was 
repeated, and Mrs. Briggs and three 
daughters were declared to be black- 
balled. Mr. Alexander Briggs looked 
rather foolish, and the remainder of 
the company appeared somewhat over- 
awed bv the mysterious nature of the 
proceedings. 

The ba&oting proceeded ; but, one 
little circumstance which Mr. Percy 
Noakes had not originally foreseen,pre- 
vented the system from working quite 
as well as he had anticipated. Every- 
body was black-balled. Mr. Alex- 
ander Briggs, by way of retaliation, 
exerdsed ^ power of exclaauon. va^ 
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every instaiice, and the result was, 
that after three hours had been con- 
sumed in hard balloting, the names 
of only three gentlemen were found to 
have been agreed to. In this dilemma 
what was to be done I either the whole 
plan must fall to the ground, or a com- 
promise must be effected. The latter 
alternative was preferable ; and Mr. 
Percy Noakes therefore proposed that 
the form of balloting should be dispensed 
with, and that every gentleman should 
merely be required to state whom he 
intended to bring. The proposal was 
acceded to ; the Tauntons and the 
Briggses were j reinstated ; and the 
party was formed. 

The next Wednesday was fixed for 
the eventful day, and it was unani- 
mously resolved that every member of 
the committee should wear a piece of 
blue sarsenet ribbon round his left arm. 
It appeared from the statement of Mr. 
Percy Noakes, that the boat belonged 
to the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and was then lying off the Cus- 
tom-house ; and, as he proposed that the 
dinner and wines should be provided 
by an eminent city purveyor, it was 
arranged that Mr. Percy Noakes should 
be on board by seven o'clock to super- 
intend the arrangements, and that the 
remaining members of the committee, 
together with the company generally, 
should be expected to join her by nine 
o'clock. More brandy-and-water was 
despatched ; several speeches were 
maae by the different law students 
present ; thanks were voted to the 
chairman; and the meeting separated. 

The weather had been beautiful up 
to this period, and beautiful it con- 
tinued to be. Sunday passed over, and 
Mr. Percy Noakes became unusually 
fidgetty — rushing, constantly, to and 
from the Steam Packet Wharf, to the 
astonishment of the clerks, and the 
great emolument of the Holbom cab- 
men. Tuesday arrived, and the anxiety 
of Mr. Percy Noakes knew no bounds. 
He was every instant running to the 
window, to look out for clouds ; and 
Mr. Hardy astonished tlie whole square 
bjr pz^etiang a new comic wm% fur 



the occasion, in the chairman's dum- 
bers. 

Uneasy were the slumbers of Mr. 
Percy Noakes that night ; he tossed 
and tumbled about, and had confused 
dreams of steamen startiDg oM, snd 
gigantic clocks with the han& pointing 
to a quarter past nine, and the ngiy 
face of Mr. Alexander Briggs lookuig 
over the boat's side, and grinning, as u 
in derision of his fhiitless attempts to 
move. He made a violent effort to 
get on board, and awoke. The bright 
sun was shining cheerfully into the 
bed-room, and Mr. Percy Noakes 
started up for his watdi, in the dresd- 
ful expectation of finding his worit 
dreams realised. 

It was just five o'clock. He cakn- 
lated the time— he should be a good 
half-hour dressing himself ; and as it 
was a lovely morning, and the tide 
would be then running down, he would 
walk leisurely to Strand-lane, and have 
a boat to the Custom-house. 

He dressed himself, took a hssty 
apology for a breakfiist, and sallied 
forth. The streets looked as kmely 
and deserted as if they had been 
crowded, overnight^ for the last time. 
Here and there, an early apprentiee, 
with quenched-looking sleiepy eyes, wss 
taking down the shutters of a ^p; 
and a policeman or milk- woman migfat 
occasionally be seen pacing'slowly along; 
but the servants had not yet begun to 
clean the doors^ or lightthe kitchen fires, 
and London looked the picture of deeo- 
lation. At the comer of a bye-street, 
near Temple-bar, was stationed a 
*< street-breakfast" The eoffee was 
boiling over a charcoal fire, and large 
slices of bread and butter were piled 
one upon the other, like deak in a 
timber-yard. The company were 
seated on a form, which, with a view 
both to seenri^ and comfort, was 
placed against a neighbouring wsIL 
Two young men, whose nproarioas 
mirth and disordered drees bospeks 
the conviviality of the preceding evn- 
ing, were treating three ** ladies " sad 
an Irish labouner. A little sweep was 
standing at a short diatimoe, oastii^ ■ 
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ig eye at the tempting delicaciefl ; 

% policeman was watching the 

) from the opposite side of the 

The wan looks, and gaudy 

of the thinly-clad women 

isted as strangely with the 

mn-light, as did their forced 

ment with the boisterous hilarity 

i two young men, who, now and 

varied their amusements by 

leting" the proprietor of this 

ftnt coffee-house. 

. Percy Noakes walked briskly 
id when he turned down Strand- 
and caught a glimpse of the 
ling water, he tiiought he had 
felt so important or so happy in 
e, 

oat, sir!*' cried one of the 
watermen who were mopping 
heir boats, and all whistling, 
t, sir!" 

o," replied Mr. Percy Noakes, 
r sharply; for the inquiry was 
lade in a numner at all suitable 
dignity. 

^ould you prefer a wessel, sir ? " 
■ed another, to the infinite delight 
" Jack-in-Uie- water." 
. Percy Noakes replied with a 
>f supreme contempt, 
id you want to be put on board 
amer, sir I '' inquired an old 
in-waterman, very confidentially, 
as dressed in a faded red suit, 
le colour of the cover of a very 
(urt-guide. 

es, make haste — the Endeavour 
the Custom-house." 
ndeavour ! '* cried the man who 
M^nvulsed the "Jack" before. 
I see the Endeavour go up half 
IT ago." 

> did I," said another; "and I 
1 think she'd gone down by this 
for she's a precious sight too 
ladies and gen'lemen." 
, Percy Noakes affected to dis- 
1 these representations, and 
id into the boat, which the old 
by dint of scrambling, and shov- 
nd grating, had brought up to 
useway. " Shove her off I " cried 
ercy Noakes, and away the boat 



glided down the river ; Mr. Percy 
Noakes seated on the recently mopped 
seat, and the watermen at the stairs 
offering to bet him any reasonable sum 
that he'd never reach the "Custum- 
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us. 

'* Here she is, by Jove ! " said the 
delighted Percy, as they ran alongside 
the Endeavour. 

"Hold bard r* cried the steward 
over the side, and Mr. Percy Noakes 
jumped on board. 

" Hope you will find everything as 
you wished, sir. She looks uncommon 
well this morning." 

"She does, indeed," replied the 
manager, in a state of ecstasy which it 
is impossible to describe. The deck 
was scrubbed, and the seats were 
scrubbed, and there was a bench for 
the band, and a place for dancing, and 
a pile of camp-stools, and an awning ; 
and then, Mr. Percy Noakes bustled 
down below, and there were the pas- 
trycook's men, and the steward's wife, 
laying out the dinner on two tables 
the whole length of the cabin; and 
then, Mr. Percy Noakes took off his 
coat and rushed backwards and 
forwards, doing nothing, but quite con- 
vinced he was assisting everybody ; 
and the steward^s wife laughed till e^e 
cried, and Mr. Percy Noakes panted 
with the violence of his exertions. 
And then, the bell at London-bridge 
wharf rang; and a Margate boat was 
just starting ; and a Gravesend boat 
was just starting, and people shouted, 
and porters ran down tlie steps with 
luggage that would crush any men but 
porters : and sloping boards, with bits 
of wood nailed on them were placed 
between the outside boat and the in- 
side boat; and the passengers ran 
along them, and looked like so many 
fowls coming out of an area; and then, 
the bell ceased, and the boards were 
taken away, and the boats started, and 
tlie whole scene was one of the most 
delightful bustle and confusion. 

The time wore on ; half-past eight 
o'clock arrived ; the pastrycook's men 
went ashore ; the dinner was com- 
pletely laid oat ; and Mr. Percy NosJkfi^ 
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locked the principal cabin, and put the 
key in his pocket, in order that it 
might be suddenly disclosed, in all its 
magnificence, to the eyes of the 
astonished company. Tlie band came 
on board, and so did the wine. 

Ten minutes to nine, and the com- 
mittee embarked in a body. There 
was Mr. Hardy, in a blue jacket and 
waistcoat, white trousers, silk stock- 
ings, and pumps — in full aquatic 
costume, with a straw hat on his 
head, and an immense telescope 
under his arm; and there was the 
young gentleman with the green spec- 
tacles, in nankeen inexplicables, with a 
ditto waistcoat and bright buttons, like 
the pictures of Paul — not the sain^ but 
he of Virginia notoriety. The re- 
mainder of the committee, dressed in 
white hats, Ught packets, waistcoats, 
and trousers, looked something be- 
tween waiters and West India planters. 

Nine o'clock struck, and uie com- 
pany arrived in shoals. Mr. Samuel 
Briggs, Mrs. Briggs, and the Misses 
Briggs, made their appearance in a 
smart private wherry. The three 
guitars, in their respective dark green 
cases, were carefully stowed away in 
the bottom of the boat, accompanied 
by two immense portfolios of music, 
which it would take at least a week's 
incessant playing to get through. The 
Tauutons arrived at the same moment 
with more music, and a lion — a gentle- 
man with a bass voice and an incipient 
red moustache. The colours of the 
Taunton party were pink ; those of the 
Briggses a light blue. The Tauntons 
had artificial flowers in their bonnets ; 
here the Briggses gained a decided 
advantage — they wore feathers. 

"How d'ye do, dear?" said the 
Misses Briggs to the Misses Taunton. 
(The word ** dear " among girls is fre- 
quently synonvmous with " wretch.") 

" Quite well, thank you, dear," re- 
plied the Misses Taunton to the Misses 
Bri^; and then, tliere was such a 
kissmg, and congratulating, and shaking 
of hands, as might have induced one to 
suppose that the two families were the 
beet friends in the world, iostead of 



each wishing the other overboard, as 
they most sincerely did. 

Mr. Percy Noakes received the 
visitors, and bowed to the strange 
gentleman, as if he should like to know 
who he was. This was just what Mis. 
Taunton wanted. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to astonish the Briggaea. 

^ Oh ! I beg your pardon," said the 
general of the Taunton party, with a 
careless air. — ^''Captain Helv^ — Mr. 
Percy Noakes — Mn. Briggs — Captain 
Helves." 

Mr. Percy Noakes bowed very low ; 
the gallant captain did the same with 
all due ferocity, and the Briggses weie 
clearly overcome. 

*< Our friend, Mr. Wizzle, beins; un- 
fortunately prevented from conung," 
resumed Sirs. Taunton, *' I did myself 
the pleasure of bringing the captain, 
whose musical talents I knew would be 
a great acquisition." 

<< In the name of the committee I 
have to thank you for doing so, and to 
offer you welcome, sir," replied Percy. 
(Here the scraping was renewed.) 
" But pray be seated — won*t you 
walk aft I Captain, will you conduct 
Miss Taunton I — Miss Briggs, will 
you allow me 1 ' 

^ Where could they have picked up 
that military man ! " inquired Mis. 
Briggs of Miss Kate Briggs, as tbej 
followed the Uttle part}'. 

<'I can't imagine," replied Miss 
Kate, bursting with vexation ; for the 
very fierce air with which the gaUant 
captain regarded the company, had 
impressed her with a high sense of bis 
importance. 

Boat after boat came alongside, and 
guest after guest arrived. The invites 
had been excellently arranged: Mr. 
Percy Noakes having considered it as 
important that the number of vousg 
men should exactly tally with mat <3 
the young ladies, as that the quantity 
of knives on board should be in precise 
proportion to the forks. 

"Now, is every one on board!" 
inquired Mr. Percy Noakes. Tbe 
committee (who, with their bits of 
blue ribbon, looked as if they were sU 
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!>ing to be bled) bustled about to 
scertam the fact, and reported that 
ley might safely start 

^ Go on ! " cried the master of the 
sat from the top of one of the paddle- 
9xe8. 

*< €ro on ! " echoed the boy, who was 
ationed oyer the hatchway to pass the 
irections down to the engineer ; and 
iray went the vessel with that agree- 
)le noise which is peculiar to steamers, 
id which is composed of a mixture 
' creaking, gushing, clanging, and 
lorting. 

** Hoi — oi— oi— oi— oi — oi— o— i — i 
•i!" shouted half-a-dozen voices 
om a boat, a quarter of a mile 
tern. 

'* Ease her ! ** cried the captain : 
do these people belong to us, sir f " 
** Noakes," exclaimed Hardy, who 
bd been looking at every object, far 
id near, through the large telescope, 
[fa the Fleetwoods and the Wake- 
Ids — and two children with them, by 
►re I ** 

** TVhat ashame to bring children ! ** 
id everybody ; how very incon- 
lerate ! " 

**I say, it would be a good joke to 
•etend not to see 'em, wouldn't it 1" 
Ingested Hardy, to the immense de- 
^ of the company generally. A 
nincil of war was hastily held, and it 
IS resolved that the new comers 
lould be taken on board, on Mr. 
Ardy*s solemnly pledging himself to 
ase the children during the whole 

the day. 

'* Stop her ! " cried the captain. 
** Stop her ' " repeated the boy ; 
bizz went the steam, and all the 
vwag ladies, as in duty bound, 
reamed in concert They were only 
ipeased by the assurance of the 
artial Helves, that the escape of 
oajn consequent on stopping a vessel 
as seldom attended with any great 
ss of human life. 

Two men ran to the side ; and after 
(me shouting, and swearing, and 
igling for the wherry with a boat- 
x>k, Mr. Fleetwood, and Mrs. Fleet- 
ood, and Master Fl^twood, and Mr. 
No. 188. 



Wakefield, and Mrs. Wakefield, and 
Miss Wakefield, were safely deposited 
on the deck. The girl was about six . 
years old, the boy about four ; tiie 
former was dressed in a white frock 
with a pink sash and dog's-eared- 
looking httle spencer : a straw bonnet 
and green veil, six inches by three and 
a huf ; the latter, was attired for the 
occasion in a nankeen frock, between 
the bottom of which, and the top of his 
plaid socks, a considerable portion of 
two small mottled legs was discernible. 
He had a light blue cap with a gold 
band and tassel on his head, and a 
damp piece of gingerbread in his hand, 
with which he had slightly embossed 
his countenance. 

The boat once more started off ; the 
band played ^Off she goes;" the 
major part of the company conversed 
cheerfully in groups ; and the old sen- 
tlemen vndked up and down the deck 
in pairs, as perseveringly and gravely 
as if they were doing a match against 
time for an immense stake. They ran 
briskly down the Pool ; the gentlemen 
pointed out the Docks, the Thames 
Police-office, and other elegant public 
edifices; and the young ladies exhi- 
bited a proper display of horror at 
the appearance of the coal-whippers 
and ballast-heavers. Mr. Hardy told 
stories to the married ladies, at 
which they laughed very much in 
their pocket-handkerchiefs, and hit 
him on the knuckles with their fans, 
declaring him to be <^ a naughty man 
— a shocking creature" — and so forth; 
and Captain Helves gave slight de- 
scriptions of battles and duels, with 
a most bloodthirsty air, which made 
him the admiration of the women, and 
the envy of the men. Quadrilling 
commenced ; Captain Helves danced 
one set with Miss Emily Taunton, and 
another set with Miss Sophia Taunton. 
Mrs. Taunton was in ecstasies. The 
victory appeared to be complete ; but 
alas ! the inconstancy of man I Having 
performed this necessary duty, he at- 
tached himself solely to Miss Julia 
Briggs, with whom he danced no less 
than three sets oonaecaUveVj^«xAtc^\Sk 
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ke evBieed bo intentioii 
of fltsxiB^ fior uM n'BuinnfT otf tfie 

Ju. turajyiMnriii^ pbijed one or two 
Tcry farflfiant fiutuaas on tbe Jews*- 
Imp, ud liAviiig fkcqiMutij repealed 
tiie esqinatdj anmsii^ joke at aiUj 
ctuJkmg a iMge croflB on the back <MF 
some menber otf 'flie cowwHittPO, Mr. 
Perej Noakes exp f ca a et d fab hope that 
some of tiieir mosieal friends woold 
oU^ the eonnpan J hj a dasfhkj of 
tfaeir abilities. 

" Peritaps," he said in a Toy insn- 
natin^ manner, ** Gaptain Helres will 
oblige OS !" Mrs. Tkonton's connte- 
nanoe lighted np, for the captain only 
SBBg dnets, and oooldnH sing tiiem 
with anjbod J bnt one of her dai^ters. 
/•ReaDj," said Ibat warlike mdir 
▼idnal, <*I sfaoold be rery hiHPPyy 
hot— »» 

** Oh ! pray do," cried all the jomig 
ladies. 

** Miss Sophia, have yon any objec- 
tion to join in a daet ! ** 

«Oh ! not the sUghtest," retnmed 
the yoong lady, in a tone which dearly 
showed she Imd the greatest possible 
objection. 

** Shall I accompany yon, dear!** 
inqoired one of the Miss Briggses, 
with the bland intention of spoiling 
the effect 

^ Very mnch obliged to yon, ICss 
Griggs,'* sharply retorted Mrs. Taun- 
ton, who saw tlurough the manoeuvre ; 
'^my daughters always sing without 
accompaniments." 

* And without voices," tittered Mrs. 
Briggs, in a low tone. 

"Perhaps," said Mrs. Taunton, red- 
dening, for she guessed the tenor of 
the observation, though she had not 
heard it clearly — ** Perhaps it would 
be as well for some people, if their 
voices were not quite so audible as 
they are to other people." 

** And, perhaps, if gentlemen who 
are kidnapped to pay attention to 
some persons* daughters, had not suffi- 
cient discernment to pay attention to 
other persons* daughters," returned 
Mrs. BriggSy ** some persons would not 



be so ready to diq>Iay that iD-temper 
winefa, lliaiik God, distingiiishes tlran 
from other persons." 

oPersons!'* ejaeoli^ed Mrs. Tton- 
ton. 

" Persons,*' relied Mrs. Briggs, 



!*• 

«Hiiafa! bosh!" intorapted Mr. 
Percy Noakes, who was one of &e 
very few by whom tiiis dialogue bad 
been overiieard. ^ Hush ! — pray, 
silenee for tiie dneft" 

After a great deal of preparatory 
crowing aad hamming, the captain 
began the following duet from the 
opera of ** Paid and Yirginia," in tint 
grunting tone in which a man gets 
down. Heaven knows where, without 
the remotest diance of ever getting 
np again. This, in private ciides, is 
freqoentiy designated *^ a bass voice.'' 
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Bright flames ibe or— b of d— aj. 

ftcni yon gro— ore* the varied so— ongs— " 
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Here, the singer was interrupted by 
varied cries of the most dreadful de- 
scription, proceeding from some grove 
in the immediate vicinity of the star- 
board paddle-box. 

« My chUd ! " screamed Mrs. Fleet- 
wood. ** My diild ! it is his voice— I 
know it." 

Mr. Fleetwood, accompanied by 
several gentlemen, here rushed to tile 
quarter from whence the noise pro- 
ceeded, and an exclamation of hcnror 
burst from tbe company ; the general 
impression being, that the little inno- 
cent had either got his head in the 
water, or his legs in the machinery. 

** What is the matter ! ** shonted the 
agonised father, as he returned with 
the child in his arms. 

<( Oh ! oh I oh ! ** screamed the small 
sufferer again. 

"What is the matter, dear!" in- 
quired the father once more — hastily 
stripping off the nankeen frock, fear 
the purpose of ascertaining whetiier 
the ctnid had one bone which was not 
smashed to piec^ 
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" Oh I oh !— I'm eo frightened I" 

** What at, dear t--wfaat at 1 *' szud 
the mother, soothing the sweet infants 

'< Oh 1 he 's been making snch dread- 
ful faces at me," cried the boj>reIapeing 
iuto convulsioitsatthebare ncollection. 

" He ! — who I " cried eyerybody, 
crowding round him. 

«Oh I— him ! *' repHed the chUd^ 
pointing at Hardy^ who afifected to be 
the most concerned of the whole group. 

The i«al state of the case at once 
flashed upon the minds of all present, 
with the exception of the Fleetwoods 
and the Walceflelds. The facetious 
Hardy, in fulfilment of his promise, 
had watched the child to a remote 
part of the vessel, and, suddenly ap- 
pearing before him with the most 
awful contortions of visage, had pro- 
duced his paroxysm of terror. Of 
course, he now observed that it was 
hardly necessanr for him to deny the 
accusation ; ana the unfortunate little 
victim was accordingly led below, after 
receiving sundry thumps on the head 
&om both his parents, ibr having the 
wickedness to tell a story. 

This little interruption having been 
adjustedi the captain resumed, and 
Miss Emily chimed in, in due course. 
The duet was loudly applauded, and, 
certainly, the perfect independence of 
the parties deserved great commenda- 
tion. Miss Emily sung her part, with- 
out the slightest reference to the cap- 
tion ; and tiie captain sMig so loud, that 
he had not the lightest idea what was 
being done by his partner. After hav- 
ing gone through the last few eighteen 
or nineteen bars by himself, therefore, 
he acknowledged the plaudits of the 
circle with that air of self-denial which 
men usually assume when they think 
they have done something to astonish 
the company. 

<*Now,*» said Mr. Percy Noakes, 
who had just ascended from the fore- 
cabin, where he had been busily en- 
gaged in decanting the wine, ** if the 
Misses Briggs will oblige us with some- 
^ing before dinner, I am sure we shall 
be very much delighted." 

One of those bums of admiratien 



fbllowed the suggestion, which one fre- 
quently hears in society, when nobody 
has the most distant notion what he 
is expressing his approval of. The 
three Misses Briggs looked modestly 
at their mamma, and the manmui 
looked approvingly at her daughters, 
and Mrs. Taunton looked scornfully 
at all of them. The Misses Briggs 
asked for their guitars, and several 
gentlemen seriously damaged the cases 
in their anxiety to present them. 
Then, there was a very interesting 
production of three litUe keys for the 
aforesaid cases, and a melodramatic 
expression of horror at finding a string 
broken ; and a vast deal of screwing 
and tightening, and winding, and 
tuning, during which Mrs. Briggs ex- 
patiated to those near her on the 
immense difficulty of playing a guitar, 
atid hinted at the wondrous proficiency 
of her daogfaters in that mystic art. 
Mrs. Tatmton whispered to a neigh- 
bour that it was ** quite sickening ! " 
and the Misses Taunton looked as if 
they knew how to play, but disdained 
to do it 

At length, the Misses Briggs began 
in real earnest. It was a new Spanish 
composition, for three voices and three 
guitars. The effect wss electrical. All 
eyes were turned upon the captain, 
who was reported to have once passed 
through Spain with his regiment, and 
who must be well acquainted with the 
national music. He was in raptures* 
This was sufficient ; the trio was en- 
cored ; the applause was universal ; 
and never had th« Tauntoas suiTered 
such a complete defeat. 

^ Bravo 1 bravo 1 '* ejaculated the 
captain ; — ^*< Bravo ! ** 

"Pretty! isn't it, sir!" inquired 
Mr. Samuel Briggs, with the air of a 
self-satisfied showman. By-the-by, 
these were the first words he liad been 
heard to utter since he left Bosweil- 
court the evening before. 

« Do— lightfhl 1 " returned the cap- 
tain, with a flourish, and a military 
cough ;— ^ de— lightful I " 

<< Sweet instrument!" siud an old 
gentleman with a bali head^^tVits^ViA^ 
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been trying all the morning to look 
through a telescope, inside the glass of 
which Mr. Hardy had fixed a large 
black wafer. 

" Did you ever hear a Portuguese 
tamborine?" inquired that jocular 
individual. 

'^Did you ever hear a tom-tom, 
sir ! " sternly inquired the captain, 
who lost no opportunity of showing off 
his travels, real or pretended. 

" A what 1 " asked Hardy, rather 
taken aback. 

"Atom-torn." 

« Never ! " 

" Nor a gum-gum ? " 

"Never!" 

** What M a gum-gum ? " eagerly 
inquired several young ladies. 

** When I was in the East Indies," 
replied the captain. (Here was a disco- 
very — ^he had been in the East Indies !) 
— ** when I was in the East Indies, I 
was once stopping, a fewUiousand miles 
up the country, on a visit at the house 
of a very particular friend of mine, 
Ham Chowdar Doss Azuph Al Bowlar 
— a devilish pleasant fellow. As we 
were enjoying our hookahs, one even- 
ing, in the cool verandah in front of 
his villa, we were rather surprised by 
the sudden appearance of thirty-four 
of his Kit-ma-gars (for he had rather 
a lai'ge establishment there), accom- 
panied by an equal number of Con-su- 
mars, approaching the house with a 
threatening aspect, and beating a tom- 
tom. The Ram started up " 

" Who ? " inquired the bald gentle- 
man, intensely interested. 

« The Ram— Ram Chowdar—" 

" Oh ! " said the old gentleman, " I 
beg your pardon ; pray go on." 

** — Started up and drew a pistol. 
* Helves,' said he, *my boy,* — he 
always called me, my boy — * Helves,* 
said he, ^ do you hear that tom-tom ! * 
'I do," said I. His countenance, 
which before was pale, assumed a most 
frightful appearance ; his whole visage 
was distorted, and his frame shaken 
by violent emotions. ' Do you see that 
gum-gum 1 ' said he. ^ No," said I, 
staring about me. ^Youdon*t1* said 



he. ' No, I *11 be damned if I do,' sud 
I ; ' and what 's more, I don*t knov 
what a gum-gum is,* said I. I really 
thought the Ram would have dropped. 
He drew me aside, and with an expres- 
sion of ^ony I shall never forget, said 
in a low whisper " 

"Dinner's on the table, ladies," 
interrupted the 8teward*s wife. 

" Will you allow me ! " said the 
captain, inunediately suiting the action 
to the word, and escorting Miss Julia 
Briggs to the cabin, with as much ease 
as if he had finished the story. 

" What an extraordinary circum- 
stance ! '* ejaculated the same old 
gentleman, preserving his listeniog 
attitude. 

"What a traveller!" said the 
young ladies. 

" What a singular name ! " exclaimed 
the gentlemen, rather confused by the 
coolness of the whole affair. 

" I wish he had finished the story," 
said an old lady. " I wonder what a 
gum-gum really is ? " 

" By Jove ! " exclumed Hardy, who 
until now had been lost in utter amaze- 
ment, " I don't know what it may be 
in India, but in England I think a gum- 
gum has very muui the same meaning 
as a hum-bug.*' 

" How illiberal ! how envious ! " 
cried everybody, as they made for the 
cabin, fully impressed with a belief in 
the captain's amazing adventures. 
Helves was the sole lion for the 
remainder of the day — impudence and 
the marvellous are pretty sure pass- 
ports to any society. 

The party had by this time reached 
their destination, and put about on 
their return home. The wind, which 
had been with them the whole day, 
was now directly in their teeth; the 
weather had become gradually more 
and more overcast ; and the sky, 
water, and shore, were all of that duU, 
heavy, uniform lead-colour, wliich 
house-painters daub in the first instance 
over a street-door which is gradually 
approaching a state of convalescence. 
It had been " spitting" with rain for 
the last half-hour, and now began to 
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>d earnest. The wind was 
very fast, and the waterman 
3el had unequivocally ex- 
I opinion that there would 
% squall. A slight emotion 
rt of the yessd, now and 
k1 to suggest the possibility 
ing to a very uncomfortable 
the event of its blowing 
id every timber began to 
the boat were an overladen 
ket Sea-sickness, however, 
slief in ghosts — every one 
some misgivings on the 
at few wul acknowledge 
majority of the company, 
endeavoured to look pecu- 
py, feeling all the while 
niserable. 

it rain ! ** inquired the old 
before noticed, when, by 
eezing and jamming, they 
ited at table. 

it does — a httle,'* replied 
Noakes, who could hardly 
elf speak, in consequence 
iring on the deck, 
it blowl" inquired some 

don't think it does," re- 
irdy, sincerely wishing that 
rsiutde himself that it did 

sat near the door, and was 
rn off his seat 
oon clear up," said Mr. 
ces, in a cheerful tone, 
rtaiuly ! " ejaculated the 
generally. 

it of it ! " said the remainder 
pany, whose attention was 
f well engrossed by the 
liness of eating, carving, 
I, and so forth, 
bbing motion of the engine 
perceptible. There was 
)stantial, cold^ boiled leg of 

the bottom of the table, 
) blanc-mange; a previously 
)in of beef looked as if it 
suddenly seized with the 

some tongues, which were 
ishes rather too large for 
i through the most sur- 
lutions; darting from side 



to side, and from end to end, like a 
fly in an inverted wine-glass. Then, 
the sweets shook and trembled, till it 
was quite impossible to help them, and 
people gave up the attempt in despair; 
and the pigeon-pies looked as if the 
birds, whose legs were stuck outside, 
were trying to get them in. The table 
vibrated and started like a feverish 
pulse, and the very legs were con- 
vulsed — everything was shaking and 
jarring. The beams in the roof of 
the cabin seemed as if they were put 
there for the sole purpose of giving 
people headaches, and several elderly 
gentlemen became ill-tempered in con- 
sequence. As fast as the steward put 
the fire-irons up, they would fall down 
again ; and the more the ladies and 
gentleman tried to sit comfortably on 
Uieir seats, the more the seats seemed 
to slide away from the ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Several ominous demands 
were made for small glasses of brandy; 
the countenances of the company 
gradually underwent most extraordi- 
nary changes ; one gentleman was ob- 
served suddenly to rush from table 
without the slightest ostensible reason, 
and dart up the steps with incredible 
swiftness : thereby greatly damaging 
both himself and the steward, who hap- 
pened to be coming down at the same 
moment. 

The cloth was removed ; Uie dessert 
was laid on the table ; and the glasses 
were filled. The motion of the boat 
increased; several memSers of the 
party began to feel ratlier vague and 
misty, and looked as if they had only 
just got up. The young gentleman 
with the spectacles,, who had been in a 
fluctuating state for some time — at one k 
moment bright, and at another dismal, 
like a revolving light on the sea-coast 
— rashly announced his wish to pro- 
pose a toast After several ineffectual 
attempts to preserve his perpendicular, 
the young gentleman, having managed 
to hook himself to the centre leg of 
the table with his left hand, proceeded 
as follows : 

^ Ladies and gentlemen. A gentle- 
man is among ua—liQ&>} ^^ ^^Nswei^^^^ 
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-•—(here some painful thought seemed 
to strike the orator ; he paused, and 
looked extremely odd) whose talents, 
whose trarels, whose dieerfulneas — " 

*' I beg your pardon, Edkins,"" hastily 
interrupted Mr. Percy Noakes. — 
<< Hardy, what 's the matter t " 

** Nothing," replied the '* funny gen- 
tleman," who had just life enough left 
to utter two consecutive syllables. 

*< Will you have some brandy ! ** 

** No ! *' replied Hardy in a tone of 
great indignation, and looking as eom- 
fortable as Temple-bar in a Scotch 
mist ; ** what should I want brandy 
for ! " 

« Will you go on deck!" 

<< No, I wiU not,*' This was said 
with a most determined air, and in a 
voice which might have been taken 
for an imitation of anything ; it was 
quite as much like a guinea-pig as a 
bassoon. 

^ I beg your pardon, Edkins," said 
the courteous Percy ; ^ I thought our 
friend was ilL Pray go on.*' 

A pause. 

" Pray go on." 

" Mr. £dkin8 is gone/' cried some- 
body. 

*< I beg your pardon, sir," said the 
steward, running up to Mr. Percy 
Noakes, ** I beg your pardon, sir, but 
the gentleman as just went on deck — 
him with the green spectacles — is 
uncommon bad, to be sure ; and the 
young man as played the wiolin says, 
that unless he has some brandy he 
can't answer for the consequences. 
He says he has a wife and two chil- 
dren, whose weiTy subsistence de- 
pendis on lus breaking a wessel, and 
he expects to do so every moment. 
The flageolet's been wery ill, but he *s 
better, only he 's in a dreadful prus- 
peration." 

All disguise was now useless ; the 
company atagg^?ed on deck ; the gen- 
tlemen tried to see noUiing but the 
clouds; and the ladiea,muffledup insuch 
shawls and cloaks as they had brought 
with them, lay about on the seats, and 
auder the seats, in the most wretched 
condition. Never waa such a^ blowmy^, 
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and nuning, and pitching, and toi 
endured by any pleasure party bi 
Several remonstrancea were sent 
below, on the subject of Master 1 
wood, but they were totally unhee^ 
consequence of the indisposition < 
natural protecters. That intet« 
child screamed at the top of his ^ 
until he had no voice left to ae 
with ; and then, Miss Wakefield 
gan, and screamed for the rema 
of the passage. 

Mr. Hardy was obsenred,8ome 1 
afterwardsyin an attitude which inc 
his friends to suppose that he 
busily engaged in oontemplatinj 
beauties of the de^ ; they onl, 
gretted that his taste for the picture 
should lead him to reraidn ao loi^ 
position, very injurious at all t 
but especially so, to an individui 
bouring under a tendency of bloi 
the head. 

The party arrived off the Cm 
house at about two o'clock oi 
Thursday morning, dispirited 
worn out The Tauntons were t 
to quarrel with the Briggses, ai» 
Briggses were too wretched to a 
the ^^MmtonsL One of the. guitar- 
was lost on its passage to a had 
coach, and Mrs. Briggs has 
scrupled to state that uie Tarn 
bribed a porter to throw it dow 
area. Mr. Alexander Briggs op; 
vote by ballot — ^he says from per 
experience of its inefficacy ; and 
Samuel Briggs, whenever he is i 
to express his sentiments on the ] 
says he has no opinion on that oi 
othei? subject. 

Mr. Edkins — ^the young gentli 
in the green spectacles — mak 
speech on every occasion on wfa 
speech can possibly be made : thi 
quence of which can only be equ 
by its length. In the event of hi 
being previously appointed to a ji 
ship, it is probable tibat he will pn 
as a barrister in the New Ce 
Criminal Court 

Captain Helves continued his a 
tbn to Miss Julia Briggs, whoi 
m\^\ -^QeaVhl^ have espcNued, 
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had not unfortunately happened that 
Mr. Samuel arrested him, in the way 
of businefls, pursuant to instructions 
received from Messrs. Scroggins and 
Payne, whose town-debts the gallant 
captain had condescended to collect, but 
whose accounts, with the indiscretion 
sometimes peculiar to military mi^s, 
he had omitted to keep with that^nill 



accuracy which custom has rendered 
necessary. Mrs. Taunton complains 
that she has been much deceived in 
him. He introduced himself to the 
family on board a Gravesend steam- 
packet, and certainly, therefore, ought 
to have proved respectable. 

Mr. Percy Noakes is as light-hearted 
and careless as ever. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE GREAT WINOLBBUBY DUEL. 



The little town of Great Winglebiixy 
is exactly forty-two miles and three 
quarters from Hyde Park comer. It 
has a long, straggling, quiet High- 
street, wi& a great mack and w£te 
clock at a smaU red Town-hall, half- 
way up — a market-place — a cage — an 
assembly-room — a church — a bridge 
— a chapel — a theatre — a library — an 
inn — a pump— and a Post-office. Tra- 
dition tells of a « Little Winglebuipr," 
down some cross-road about two miles 
off ; and, as a square mass of dirty 
paper, supposed to have been originally 
mtended for a letter, with certain 
tremulous characters inscribed thereon, 
in which a lively imagination might 
trace a remote resemblance to the 
word *< little," was once stuck up to 
be owned in the sunny window of the 
Great Winglebury Post-office, from 
which it only disappeared when it fell to 
pieces with dust and extreme old age, 
there would appear to be some founda- 
tion for the legend. Common belief 
is inclined to bestow the name upon a 
little hole at the end of a muddy lane 
about a couple of miles long, colonised 
by one wheelwright, four paupers, and 
a beer-shop ; but, even tms authority, 
slight as it is, must be regarded with 
extreme suspicion, inasmuch as the 
inhabitants of the hole aforesaid, con- 
cur in opining that it never had any 
name at all, from the earliest ages 
down to the present day. 

The Winglebury Arms, in the centre 
of the High-street, opposite the small 
building with the big clock, is the 
principal inn of Great Winglebury — 
the commercial inn, posting-house, 
and excise-office ; the '< Blue " house 
at eyery election, and the Judges' 
house at every assizes. It is the 
head-quarters of the Gentlemen's 
WhiBt Cluh of Winglebury Blues (so 
aJJed ia opposition to the &ont\emfiii'a 



Whist Qub of Winglebury Boib, 
held at the other house, a little further 
down) ; and whenever a juggler, or 
wax-work man, or conoert-giver, takes 
Great Winglebury in his circuit, it is 
immediately phuaurded all over the 
town that Mr. So-and-so, ^ trustiiig to 
that liberal support wluch the imia- 
bitants of Great Winglebury have 
long been so liberal in Stowing, has 
at a great expoise engaged Uie e^gant 
and commodious assembly-rooms, 
attached to the Winglebury Anna" 
The house is a large one, with a red 
brick and stone front ; a pret^ 
spacious hall, ornamented with ever- 
green plants, terminates in a perspec- 
tive view of the bar, and a glass ease, 
in which are displayed a choice variety 
of delicacies r^y for dreniDg, to 
catch the eye of a new-comer the 
moment he enters, and excite his 
appetite to the highest possible pitch. 
Opposite doors \&A to the '^ coffee '* 
and ** commercial " rooms ; and a 
great wide, rambling staircase, — three 
stairs and a landing — four stairs and 
another landing — one step and another 
landing^half-a-dozen stairs and ano- 
ther Iwding^and so on — conducts to 
galleries of bedrooms, and labyrinths 
of sitting-rooms, denominated *< pri- 
vate," where you may enjoy your- 
self, as privately as you can in aoy 
place where some bewildered being 
walks into your room evmy five 
minutes, by mistake, and then walks 
out again, to open all the doors along 
the gallery until he finds his own. 

Such is the Winglebury Arms, at 
this day, and such was the Win^boiy 
Arms some time since — no matter 
when — ^two or three minutes before 
the arrival of the London stage. Four 
horses with cloths on— change for a 
coach — were standing quietly at the 
^QOTUfis Q»i^<^ ^«xd) mrrounded by a 
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listless group of post-boys in shiny hats 
and smock-nrocks, engaged in discus- 
sing the merits of the cattle ; half a 
dozen ragged boys were standing a 
little apart, listening with evident 
interest to the conversation of these 
worthies ; and a few loungers were col- 
lected round the horse-trough, awaiting 
the arrival of the coach. 

The day was hot and sunny, the 
town in the zenith of its dulness, and 
with the exception of these few idlers, 
not a living creature was to be seen. 
Suddenly, the loud notes of a key- 
bugle broke the monotonous stillness 
of the street ; in came the coach, 
rattling over the uneven paving with 
a noise startling enough to stop even 
the large-faced clock itself. Down got 
the outsides, up went the windows in 
all directions, out came the waiters, 
op started the ostlers, and the loungers, 
and the post-boys, and the ragged boys, 
as if they were electrified — unstrap- 
ping, and unchaining, and unbuckling, 
and dragging willing horses out, and 
forcing reluctant horses in, and making 
a most exhilaratine bustle. '*Lady 
inside, here ! *' said the guard. ** Please 
to alight, ma'am," said the waiter. 
** Private sitting-room !*' interrogated 
the ladv. << Certainly, ma'am," re- 
sponded the chambermaid. << Nothing 
bat these 'ere trunks, ma*am!** in- 
quired the guard. ^ Nothing more,'* 
replied the lady. Up got the outsides 
again, and the guard, and the coach- 
man ; off came the cloths, with a jerk, 
^ All right" was the cry ; and away 
they went. The loungers lingered 
a minute or two in the road, watching 
the coach until it turned the comer, 
and then loitered away one by one. 
The street was clear again, and the 
town, by contrast, quieter than ever." 

** Lady in number twenty- five," 
screamed the landlady. — ^<< Thomas 1" 

« Yes!, ma'am." 

^ Letter just been left for the gen- 
tleman in number nineteen. Boots at 
the Lion left it No answer." 

^ Letter for vou, sir," said Thomas, 
depositing the letter on number nine- 
teen's table. 



** For me 1" said number nineteen, 
turning from the window, out of which 
he had been surveying the scene just 
described. 

" Yes, sir," — (waiters alwavs speak 
in hints, and never utter complete sen- 
tences,) — ''yes, sir, — Boots at the 
Lion,8tr — Bar,sir — Missis said number 
nineteen, sir — Alexander Trott, Esq., 
sir! — Your card at the bar, sir, I 
think, sir I" 

** My name u Trott," replied number 
nineteen, breaking the seal. *'You 
may go, waiter." The waiter pulled 
down the window-blind, and then pulled 
it up again — ^for a regular waiter must 
do something before he leaves the 
room — adjusted the glasses on the 
sideboard, brushed a place that was 
not dusty, rubbed his hands very hard, 
walked stealthily to the door, and 
evaporated. 

There was, evidently, something in 
the contents of the letter, of a nature, 
if not whollv unexpected, certainly 
extremely disagreeable. Mr. Alex- 
ander Trott laid it down, and took 
it up again, and walked about the 
room on particular squares of the 
carpet,and even attempted, though un- 
successfully, to whistle an air. It 
wouldn*t do. He threw himself into a 
eluir and rod the foUowing epUUe 
aloud : — 

'* Bine Lion and Stomaeh-wsnnw, 
Gnat Winglcbory. 

Wedtutdap Morning. 

^ Sir. Immediately on discovering 
vour intentions, I left our counting- 
house, and followed you. I know the 
purport of your journey ; — ^that journey 
shall never be completed. 

<< I have no friend here, just now, on 
whose secresy I can rely. This shall 
be no obstacle to my revenge. Neither 
shall Emily Brown be exposed to the 
mercenary solicitations of a scoundrel, 
odious in her eyes, and contemptible 
in every body else's : nor will I tamely 
submit to the clandestine attacks of a 
base umbrella-maker. 

** Sir. Prom Great Win^\«fc.\fir| 
chorcb, afoolpa,^\e«Aai2Kaii>x"^^sva 
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meadows to a retired spot known to 
the townspeople as Stiffun's Acre. " 
[Mr. Trott shuddwed.] *^ I shall be 
waiting there alone, at twenty minutes 
before six o'cloek to-monrow morning. 
Should I be diai^ppointed in seeing you 
there, I will do myself the pleasure of 
calling with a horsewhip. 

" HOKACE HUNTBR. 

^^ PS. There is a gunsmith's in the 
High-street ; and they wont sell gun- 
powderafter dark — ^you understand me. 

« PPS. You had better not order 
yoor breakfast in the morning until you 
haTe met me. It may be an uimeees- 
sary expense." 

'< Desperate-minded Yillain ! I knew 
how it would be ! ** ejaculated the ter- 
FUied Trott. *<I always told father, 
that once start me on Uiis expedition, 
and Hunter would pursue me like the 
Wandering Jew. It *s bad enough as 
it is, to maiTy with the old people's 
commands, and without the girl's 
consent ; but what will Emily think of 
me, if I go down there, breathless with 
running away from this infernal sala- 
mander 1 What shall I do t What 
can I do 1 If I go back to the city, 
I 'm disgraced.for ever — lose the girl — 
and, what 's more, lose the money too. 
Eyen if I did go on to the Browns' by 
the coach, Hunter would be after me in 
a post-chaise ; and if I go to this place, 
this Stiffun's Acre (another shudder), 
I ^m as good as dead. I 've seen him 
hit the man at the Pall-mall shooting- 
gallery, in the 8ee<md button-hcde of 
me waistcoat, five times out of every 
mx, and when ke didn't hit him there, 
he hit him in the head.'* Witdi this 
consolatory reminisoence, Mr. Alex- 
ander Trott again ejaculated, <^ What 
shaUIdoT' 

Long and weary were his veflec- 
tioBs, as, burying hiaface in his hands, 
he sat ruminating on the best course to 
be pursued. Hjs mental direction- 
post pointed te London. He thought 
of <'the goTttmor's" anger, and the 
loss of the fortune which the paternal 
Brown had promised the paternal 
Trott his daughter should contribute 



to the coffers of his son. Thai the 
words *' To Brown's" were legibly in- 
scribed on the said direction-post, but 
Horace Hunter's denunciation rui^ in 
his ears ; — last of all it bore, in red 
letters, the words, << To Stiffim's 
Acre ;" and then Mr. Alexander Trott 
decided on adopting a plan which he 
presently matured. 

First and foremost, he despatched 
the under-boots to ibe Blue Lion and 
Stomach-warm^} with a gentlemanly 
note to Mr» Horace Hunter, intimating 
that he thirsted for his destruction and 
would do himself thepleasure of slaugh- 
tering him next mornings without fiul 
He then wrote another letter, and re- 
<}ue8ted the attendance of the other 
boots — for they kept a pair. A modest 
knock at the room-door was heard. 
'< Come in," said Mr. Trott A man 
thrust in a red head with one eye in it, 
and being again desired to ^' come in," 
brought in the body and thele^to 
which the head belonged, and a^ cap 
which belonged to the l^d. 

^ You are the upper-rbe«ts, I think ! " 
inquired Mr. Trott. 

^' Yes, I am the upper-boots," re- 
plied a vcHce from inside a yelveteea 
case with mother-of-pearl buttons— 
<< that is, I 'm the boots as b'Jbngs te 
the house ; the other man^a ray man, 
as "goes errands and does odd jobs. 
Top-boots and half-boots, I calls us." 

^ You *re from London ! " inqnired 
Mr. Trott 

*• Driy a cab once," wa& the lacffluc 
reply. 

"Why don't you drive it now V 
asked Mr. Trott 

" Over-driv the cab, and driv over 
a 'ooraan," replied the top-boots» with 
brevity. 

'< Do you know the mayor's house 1" 
inquired Trott 

" Bather," replied tiie boots, sig- 
nificantly, as if he had some good 
reason to remember it 

« Do you think you could manage to 
leave a letter there 1 " intesroi^kted 
Trott 

" Shouldn't wjonder," seq^onM 
boots. 
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fc this letter,'* said Trott, holding 
ned note with a paralytic direo- 
one hand, and five shiUinge in 
er — ** this letter is anonymous." 
-what ? '* interrupted the boots, 
onymous — he's not to know 
comes from." 

! I see/' responded the reg'lar, 

knowing wink, but without 
g the slightest disinclination to 
kke the oharge— <* I see-Jbit o' 
eh ! '* and his one eye wandered 
;he room, as if in quest of a dark 

and phosphoms-box. ''But, 
" he continued, recalling the eye 
s search, and bringing it to beAr 

Trott. ** I say, he 's a lawyer, 
yor, and insured in the County. 
I've a spite i^gcn him, yeu'd 

not bum his house do¥m — 

if I don't think it would be the 
t favour you could do hkn." 
> chuckled inwardly, 
r. Alexander Trott had been in 
ler situation, his first act would 
Ben to kiok the man down stairs 
uty ; or, in other words, to ring 
1, and desire the landlord to 
s boots off. He contented him- 
owever, with doubling the fee 
plaining that the letter merely 
to a breach of the peace. The 
»ts retired, solemnly pledged to 
' ; and Mr. Alexander Trott 
vn to a fried sole, maintenon 
Madeira, and sundries, with 
' composure than he had expe- 
l since the receipt of Horace 
r's letter of defiance. 

lady who alighted from the 
1 coach had no sooner been in- 

in number twenty^five, and 
ome alteration in her travelliuff- 
han she indited a note to Jose^ 
n, esquire, solicitor, and mayor 
at Winglebury, requesting his 
iale attendance on private busl- 
piupamount importances-^ snm- 
ivhieh that worthy functionary 
time in obeying ; for after 

openings of his eyes, divers 
tions of '* Bless me ! " and other 
stations of surprise, he took his 
»immed hat from its accus- 



tomed peg in his little front office, and 
walked briskly down the High-street 
to the Winglebury Arms ; through the 
hall and up the staircase of which esta- 
blishment he was ushered by the land* 
lady, and a crowd of officious waiters, 
to the door of number twenty^five. 

^ Show the gentleman in,** said the 
strauger lady, in reply to the foremost 
waiter's announcement. The gentle- 
man was shown in accordingly. 

The lady rose from the so& ; the 
mavor advanced a step from the door ; 
ana there they both pau9ed,fbr a minute 
or two, k)oking at one another as if by 
mutual consent. The maycMT saw before 
him a buxom richly-dressed female 
•f about forty ; the lady looked upon 
a sleek man, about ten years older, in 
drab shorts and continuations, black 
coat, neckcloth, and gloves. 

'' Miss Julia Manners ! " exclaimed 
the mayor at length, ''you astonish me." 

•* That'sveryunfairof yoUfOverton," 
rephed Miss Julia, " for I have known 
you, long enough, not to be surprised at 
anything you do, and you might extend 
equal courtesy to me." 

" But to run away — actually run 
MTsy — with a young man 1 " remon- 
skraAed the mayor. 

" You wouldn't have me actually 
run away with an old one, I presume! " 
was the cool rejoinder. 

" And then to ask me — ^me— of aU 
people in the world — a man of my age 
and appearance — ^mayor of the town — 
to promote such a scheme ! " pettishly 
ejaculated Joseph Overton ; throwing 
himself into MS arm-chair, and pro- 
ducing Miss Julia's letter from his 
pocket, as if to corroborate the asser- 
tion that he liad been asked. 

" Now, Overton,** replied the lady, 
" I want yoor assistance in this matter, 
and I must have it. In the lifetime of 
that poor old dear, Mr. Comberry, 
who— who — ^*' 

" Who was to have married you, and 
didn't, because he died first ; and who 
left you his prt^rty unencumbered 
with the addition of himself," suggested 
the mayor. 

" Well,** T€\>Ue^ 1Rm» i\si:vbs t^s^ 
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deniDg slightly, ^' in the lifetime of the 
poor old dear, the property had the 
incumbrance of your management ; 
and all I will say of that, is, that I only 
wonder ii didn^t die of consumption in- 
stead of its master. You helped your- 
self then : — help me now." 

Mr. Joseph Overton was a man of 
the world, and an attorney ; and as 
certain indistinct recollections of an 
odd thousand pounds or two, appro- 
priated by mistake, passed across his 
mind, he hemmed deprecatingly, 
smiled blandly, remained silent for a 
few seconds ; and finally inquired, 
" What do you wish me to do 1 " 

** I 'U tell you^" replied Miss Julia — 
" I *11 tell you in three words. Dear 
Lord Peter—'* 

"That's the young man, I sup- 
pose—" interrupted the mayor. 

" That 's the young Nobleman," re- 
plied the lady, with a great stress on 
the last word. " Dear Lord Peter is 
considerably afraid of the resentment 
of his family ; and we have therefore 
thought it better to make the match a 
stolen one. He left town, to avoid sus- 
picion, on a visit to his friend, the 
Honourable Augustus Flair, whose 
seat, as you know, is about thirty miles 
from tins, accompanied only by his 
favourite tiger. We arranged that I 
should come here alone in the London 
coach ; and that he, leaving his tiger 
and cab behind him, should come on, 
and arrive here as soon as possible 
this afternoon." 

" Very well," observed Joseph 
Overton, " and then he can order the 
chaise, and you can go on to Gretna 
Green together, without requiring the 
presence or interference of a third 
party, can't you?" 

« No," repUed Miss Julia. « We 
have every reason to believe — dear 
Lord Peter not being considered very 
prudent or sagacious by his friends, 
and they having discovered his {ittach- 
ment to me — that, immediately on his 
absence being observed, pursuit will be 
made in this direction : to elude which, 
and to prevent our being traced, I wish 
it to be understood in this house, that 



dear Lord Peter is slightly deranged, 
though perfectly harmless ; and that 
I am, unknown to him, awaiting his 
arrival to convey him in a post-chiuse 
to a private asylum — at Berwick, say. 
If I donH show myself much, I dare 
say I can manage to pass for his 
mother." 

The thought occurred to the mayor's 
mind that the lady might show herself 
a good deal without fear of detection ; 
seeing that she was about double the 
age of her intended husband. He said 
nothing, however, and the lady pro- 
ceeded. 

"With the whole of this arrange- 
ment dear Lord Peter is acquainted ; 
and all I want you to do, is, to make 
the delusion more complete by giving 
it the sanction of your influence in this 
place, and assigning this as a reason 
to the people of the house for my 
taking the young gentleman away. As 
it would not be consistent with the 
story that I should see him until after 
he has entered the chaise, I also wish 
you to communicate with him, and 
inform him that it is all going on 
well." 

** Has he arrived ? " inquired Over- 
ton. 

** I don't know," replied the lady. 

'' Then how am I to know ! " in- 
quired the mayor. "Of course he 
will not give his own name at the 
bar." 

" I begged him, immediately on his 
arrival, to write you a note," repUed 
Miss Manners ; " and to prevent the 
possibility of our project being dis- 
covered through its means,.! desired 
him to write anonymously, and in 
mysterious terms to acquaint you with 
the number of his room." 

" Bless me ! " exclaimed the mayor, 
rising from his seat, and searching his 
pockets — " most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance — he ?ui8 arrived — mys- 
terious note left at my house in a 
most mysterious manner, just before 
yours— didn't know what to make^of 
it before, and certainly shouldn't have 
attended to it. — Oh ! here it is." And 
Joseph Overton pulled out of an inner 
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coat- pocket the identical letter penned 
by Alexander Trott ** Is this his lord- 
ship's hand 1 " 

'<0h yes," replied Julia; ''good, 
punctual creature ! I have not seen 
it more than once or twice, but I know 
he writes very badly and yery large. 
These dear, wild young noblemen, you 
know, Overton — " 

** Ay, ay, I see," replied the mayor. 
— ^ Horses and dogs, play and wine — 
grooms, actresses, and cigars — the 
stable, the green-room, the saloon, 
and the tavern ; and the legislative 
assembly at last" 

'< Here's what he says," pursued 
the mayor; ***Sir, — A young gentle- 
man in number nineteen at the Win- 
glebmry Arms, is bent on committing 
a rash act to-morrow mommg at an 
early hour.' (That's good — he means 
manying.) * If you have any regard 
for the peace of tins town, or the pre- 
servation of one — it may be two^ 
human lives' — What the deuce does 
he mean by that I " 

** That he 's so anxious for the cere- 
mony, he will expire if it*s put off, 
and that I may possibly do the same," 
replied the lady with great compla- 
cency. 

*' Oh ! I see — not much fear of that ; 
— well —'two human lives, you will 
cause him to be removed to-night' 
(He wants to start at once.) < Fear 
not to do this on your responsibility : 
for to-morrow the absolute necessity 
of the proceeding will be but too ap- 
parent. Remember : number nine- 
teen. The name is Trott. No delay ; 
for life and death depend upon your 
promptitude.' Passionate language, 
certainly. Shall I see him 1 " 

** Do," replied Miss Julia ; and en- 
treat him to act his part well. I am 
bi^ afraid of him. Tell him to be 
cautious." 

" I will," said the mayor. 

<* Settle all the arrangements." 

** I will,*' said the mayor again. 

j'And say I think the chaise hiCd 
better be oniered for one o'clock." 

** Very well," said the mayor once 
more ; and, ruminating on the absur- 



dity of the situation in which fate and 
old acquaintance had placed him, he 
desired a waiter to herald his approach 
to the temporary representative of 
number nineteen. 

The announcement, << Gentleman 
to speak with you, sir," induced Mr. 
Trott to pause haJf-way in the glass 
of port, the contents of which he was 
in me act of imbibing at the moment ; 
to rise from his chair ; and retreat a 
few paces towards the window, as if 
to secure a retreat, in the event of the 
visitor assuming the form and appear- 
ance of Horace Hunter. One glance 
at Joseph Overton, however, quieted 
his apprehensions. He courteously 
motioned the stranger to a seat The 
waiter, after a litUe jingling with the 
decanter and glasses, consented to 
leave the room ; and Joseph* Overton, 
placing the broad-brimmed hat on the 
chair next him, and bending his body 
gently forward, opened the business by 
saying in a very low and cautious tone, 

« My lord—" 

"Ehl" said Mr. Alexander Trott, 
in a loud key, with the vacant and 
mystified stare of a chilly somnam- 
bulist 

''.Hush — hush !" said the cautious 
attorney : ** to be sure — quite right — 
no tides here — my name is Overton, 
sir." 

** Overton 1" 

*♦ Yes : the mayor of this place — 
you sent me a letter with anonymous 
information, this afternoon." 

« I, sir ! " exclMmed Trott with ill. 
dissembled surprise; for, coward as 
he was, he would willingly have repu- 
diated the authorship of the letter in 
question. " I, sir 1 " 

** Yes, you, sir ; did you not 1 '* re- 
sponded Overton, annoyed with what 
he supposed to be an extreme degree 
of unnecessary suspicion. "Either 
this letter is yours, or it is not If it 
be, we can converse securely upon the 
subject at once. If it be not, of 
course I have no more to say." 

"Stay, stay," said Trott, "it ia 
mine ; I did write it What could I 
do, sir t IhadooMeii^Vk^it^.^^ 
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<< To be sure, to be sure,'" said the 
xnftyor, encoazBgingly, <*you oonid not 
have managed it better. Well, sir ; it 
will be neoesBarj for yon to leave here 
to-night in a post-chaiae and four. 
And the harder the boys drive, the 
better. You are not ssie from pur- 
suit" 

** Bless me ! " exclaimed Trott, in 
an agony of apprehension, " can snch 
things happen in a oonntry like this 1 
Such unrelenting and cold-blooded 
hostility ! " He wiped off the conoen- 
trated essence of cowardice that was 
oosing fast down his forehead, and 
looked aghast at Joseph Overton. 

" It certainly is a very hard case," 
replied the mayor with a smile, ** that, 
in a free country, people can't marry 
whom they like, without being hunted 
down as if they were criminals. How- 
ever, in the present instance the lady 
is willing, yon know, and that*s the 
main point, after all.'* 

*<Lady willing!*' repeated Trott, 
mechanically. *<How do you know 
the lady*s wiUing t ** 

^ Come, that 's a good one,'* said the 
mayor, benevolently tapping Mr. Trott 
on the arm with his broad-brimmed 
hat ; *' I have known her, well, for a 
long time ; and if anybody could en- 
tertain the remotest doubt on the sub- 
ject, I assure you I have none, nor 
need you have." 

*' Dear me ! " said Mr. Trott, rumi- 
nating. This is very extraordinary ! " 

<* Well, Lord Peter," said the mayor, 
rising. 

«< Lord Peter !" repeated Mr. Trott 

**0h— ah, I forgot Mr. Trott, 
then — Trott — very good, ha ! ha ! — 
Well, sir, the chaise shall be ready at 
half-past twelve." 

** And what is to become of me until 
then t *' inquired Mr. Trott, anxietisly. 
*< Wouldn't it save appearaoees, if 
I were placed under some re- 
straint I " 

" Ah !" replied Overton, ** very good 

thought .— capital idea indeed. I'll 

send somebody up directly. And if 

jrou make a little resistance when we 

put you in the chaiie it wo\)\4*iA >a« 



anoiss— look as if yon didn't want \ 
be taken away, you know." 
« To be sure," said Troti— ^ to I 



« W^, my lord," said Otm^ob, i 
a low tone, ** until then, I wish yts 
lordship a good evening." 

<• Lord—lordship \ " ejaculated "Fro 
again, falling back a step or two, at 
gadng, in unutterable wonder, on tl 
ooontenance of the mayor. 

« Ha-ha ! I see, my lord — praetMii] 
the madman t — very good indeed^ 
verv vacant look — capital, my Vm 
capital — ^good evening, Mr. — ^Trott^ 
ha! ha! hal" 

<' That mayor 's decidedly dnmk, 
soliloquised Mr. Trott, throwing bfli 
self back in his chair, in aa attitad 
of reflection. 

<< He is a much cleverer fellow tfas 
I thought him, that young nobkma 
— he carries it off uncommonly wril, 
thought Overton, as he went hi 
way to the bar, there to complete h 
arrangements. This was soon do» 
Every word of the atory was implicit^ 
believed, and the one>eyed booti w 
immediately instructed to rtpAVj 
number nmeteen, to aotas 
the person of the supposed lunatiej 
half-past twelve o*elook. In 
of this direction, that aomewi 
centric gentleman armed hii 
a walking-etiek of gigantic dii 
and repahred, with his usual 
of manner, to Mr. TiDtt's 
which he entered without m 
mony, and mounted gnard 
quietly depositing himself on' 
near tlie door, where be pi 
to beguile the time by whist ' 
pular air with great ap] 
faction. 

<<What do yon want 
scoundrel i " exclaimed Mr. ' 
Trott, with a proper api 
dignation at hw detention. 

The boots beat time withj 
as he looked gently romid 
wiUi a mile of pity, aad 
adagio movemoit 

** Do you attend in this 
Q^tVitf% 4edret" ioqi 
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istonxdied at the man's de- 

• • 

p yonTBelf to jovareeV, young 
calmly responded the boots, 
on't say nothm' to nobody.*' 
whistled again. 

',mind 1" ejacalated Mr. Trott, 
to keep up the farce of wishing 
•at earnestness to fight a dud 
d let him. " I protest against 
ipt here. I deny that I have 
ation of fighting with anybody, 
it 'b useless contending with 
' numbers, I shall sit quietly 

I *d better," observed the placid 
laking the large stick expres- 

ler protest, howerer," added 
ler Trott, seating himself, with 
ion in his face, but great con- 
ns heart ^ Under protest" 

certainly ! " responded the 
anything you please. Ifyou*re 
I 'm transported ; only don't 
much — it '11 make yon worse." 
Ee me worse ?7' exclumed 
1 unfeigned astonishment: ** the 
Irunk ! " 
I'd better be quiet, young 

remarked the boots, going 

a threatening piece of pan- 

with the stick. 

mad ! " said Mr. Trott, rather 
. ^ Leave the room, sir, and 
a to send somebody else." 
n't do !** replied the boots, 
▼e the room ! *' shouted Trott, 
the bell violently ; for he began 
trmed on a new score, 
ve that 'ere bell alone, you 
d loo-nattic ! " said the boots, 
Y forcing the unfortunate Trott 
his chair, and brandishing the 
»ft *' Be quiet, you miserable 
md don't let everybody know 
a madman in the house." 
is a madman ! He is a mad- 

exchumed the terrified Mr. 
^ing on the one eye of the 
led boots with a look of abject 

Iman !** replied the boots, 
le, I think he i9a madman with 



a vengeance ! Listen to me, you un- 
fort'nate. Ah! wonldyon!" [adight 
tap on the head with the large stick, 
as Mr. Trott itaade another move to- 
wards tile bell-handle] ** I caught you 
aieie! did It" 

*« Spare my life !" exdahned Trott, 
raising his hands imploringly. 

" I don't want your life," replied the 
boots, disdainfully, ** though I think it 
'ud be a charity if someb^y took it" 

"No, no, it wouldn't," interrupted 
poor Mr. Trott, hurriedly; ♦* no, no, it 
wouldn't ! I— I— 'd rather keep it I " 

" O werry well," said the boots ; 
'* that's a mere matter of taste — eVry 
one to his liking. Hows'ever, all I 've 
got to say is this here : You sit quietly 
down in that chair, and I '11 sit hopper- 
site yon here, and if you keep quiet 
and don't stir, I won't damage you ; 
but, if you move hand or foot till half- 
past twelve o'clock, I shall alter the 
expression of your countenance so 
completely, that the next time you look 
in the glass you 'U ask vether you 're 
gone out of town, and ven you 're likely 
to come back again. So sit down." 

•• I will — I will," responded the vic- 
tim of mistakes ; and down sat Mr. 
Trott and down sat the boots too, 
exactly opposite him, with the stick 
ready for inmiediate action in case of 
emergency. 

Long and dreary were the hours 
that followed. The bell of Great 
Winglebury church had just struek 
ten, and two hours and a half would 
probably elapse before succour arrived. 
For half an hour, the noise occasioned 
by shutting up the shops in the street 
beneath, betokened something like life 
in the town, and rendered Mr. Trott's 
situation a little less insupportable ; 
but, when even these ceased, and 
nothing was heard beyond the oo- 
casiond rattling of a post-chaise as it 
drove up the yard to change horses, 
and then drove away again, or the 
clattering of horses^ hoofs in the stables 
behind, it became almost unbearable. 
The boots occasionally moved an mth 
or two, to knock superfluous bits of 
wax off tbe eosidtea^ tt^o!^ ii«t^\s«Ktw- 
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ing low, but instantaneously resumed 
his former position ; and as he re- 
membered to have heard, somewhere 
or other, that the human eye had an 
unfailine effect in controlling mad 
people, ne kept his sohtary organ of 
yision constantly fixed on Mr. Alex- 
ander Trott Th&t unfortunate indi- 
vidual stared at his companion in his 
turn, until his features grew more and 
more indistinct — his hair gradually 
less red — and the room more misty 
and obscure. Mr. Alexander Trott 
fell into a sound sleep, from which he 
was awakened by a rumbling in the 
street, and a cry of " Chaise-and-four 
for number twenty-five ! " A bustle 
on the stairs succeeded ; the room- 
door was hastily thrown open ; and 
Mr. Joseph Overton entered, followed 
by four stout waiters, and Mrs. 
Williamson, the stout landlady of the 
Winglebury Arms. 

" Mr. Overton ! ** exclaimed Mr. 
Alexander Trott, jumping up in a 
frenzy, ** Look at tms man, mr ; con- 
sider the situation in which I have 
been placed for three hours past — the 
person you sent to guard me, sir, was 
a madman — a madman — a raging, 
ravaging, furious madman." 

*' Bravo ! '* whispered Overton. 

** Poor dear ! '* said the compassion, 
ate Mrs. Williamson, <<mad people 
always thinks other people's mad." 

** roor dear ! " ejaculated Mr. Alex- 
ander Trott, ** What the devil do you 
mean by poor dear I Are you the buid- 
lady of this house ? " 

"Yes, yes," replied the stout old 
lady, ** don't exert yourself, there 's a 
dear ! Consider your health, now ; 
do." 

<< Exert myself!" shouted Mr. 
Alexander Tirott, *4t's a mercy, 
ma'am, that I have any breath to 
exert myself with ! I might have been 
assassinated three hours ago by that 
one-eyed monster with the oakum 
head. How dare you have a madman, 
ma'am — ^how dare you have a road- 
man, to assault and terrify the visitors 
to your house ! " 

"III nerer have another,^' inid 



V 



Mrs. Williamson, casting a look of 
reproach at the mayor. 

" Capita], capital/' whispered Over- 
ton agun, as he enveloped Mr. Alex- 
ander Trott in a thick traveUing-cloak. 

«* Capital, sir!" exchumed Trott, 
aloud, '* it *s horrible. The very re- 
collection makes me shudder. I'd 
rather fight four duels in three honn, 
if I survived the first three, than I *d 
sit for that time face to ikce with a 
madman." 

** Keep it up, my Lord, as you go down 
stairs," whispered Overton, ** your biQ 
is paid, and your portmanteau in the 
chaise." And then he added aloud, 
** Now, waiter8,ihe gentleman 's ready." 

At this signal, the waiters crowded 
round Mr. ^exander Trott Olie,took 
one arm ; another, the other ; a third, 
walked before with a candle; the fourth, 
behind with another candle ; the boots 
and Mrs. Williamson brought up ^ 
rear ; and down stairs they went : Mr. 
Alexander Trott expressing alternately 
at the very top of his voice either h» 
feigned reluctance to go, or his un- 
feigned indignation at being shut up 
wiu a madman. 

Mr. Overton was waiting at the 
chaise-door, the boys were ready 
mounted, and a few ostlers and stable 
nondescripts were standing round to 
witness the departure of *<the mad 
gentleman." Mr. Alexander Trott^i 
foot was on the step, when he obserred 
(which the dim light had prevented 
his doing before) a figure seated 
in the chaise, closely muffled up in a 
cloak like his own. 

« Who's that!" he inquired of 
Overton, in a whisper. 

" Hush, hush," replied the mayor ; 
"the other party of course." 

" The other party ! " exclaimed 
Trott, with an effort to retreat 

<< Yes, yes ; you '11 soon find that 
out, before you go far, I should thiol 
— but make a noise, you '11 excite sus- 
picion if you whisper to me so modi." 

" I won't go in Uiis chaise !" shouted 
Mr. Alexander Trott, all his original 
fears recuiring with tenfold viol^Ke. 
^*1 %VvaU be assassinated — I shall be—" 
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« Bravo, bravo," whispered Overton. 
" I 'U push you in.** 

** But I won*t go," exclaimed Mr. 
Trott "Help here, help! They're 
carrying me away against my will. 
This is a plot to murder me." 

** Poor dear ! " said Mrs. William- 
son acain. 

^ Now^ boys, pat *em along," cried 
the mayor, pushing Trott in and slam- 
ming the door. *^ Off with you, as 
quick as you can, and stop for nothing 
till you come to the next stage— all 
right ! " 

" Horses are paid, Tom," screamed 
Mrs. Williamson ; and away went the 
chaise^at the rate of fourteen miles an 
hour, with Mr. Alexander Trott and 
Miss Julia Manners carefully shut up 
in the inside. 

Mr. Alexander Trott remained 
coiled up in one comer of the chaise, 
and his mysterious companion in the 
other, for the first two or three miles ; 
Mr. Trott edging more and more into 
his comer, as he felt his companion 
gradually edginff more and more from 
hers ; and vainly endeavouring in the 
darkness to catch a glimpse of the 
furious face of the supposed Horace 
Hunter. 

« We may speak now," said his fel- 
low traveller, at length ; <* the post-boys 
can neither see nor hear us." 

« That's not Hunter's voice I" — 
thought Alexander, astonished. 

<«Dear Lord Peter!" said Miss 
Julia, most winningly : putting her 
arm on Mr. Trott's shoulder. << Dear 
Lord Peter. Not a word ! " 

** Why, it *s a woman I " exclaimed 
Mr. Trott, in a low tone of excessive 
wonder. 

** Ah ! Whose voice is that V* said 
Julia ; « 'tis not Lord Peter's." 

** No, — it *s mine," replied Mr. 
Trott 

** Yours ! " ejaculated Miss Julia 
Manners ; ** a strange man I Gracious 
heaven ! How came you here t " 

** Whoever you are, you might have 
known that I came against my will, 
ma'am," replied Alexander, <<for I 
made noise enough when I got in." 

No.' 189. 



<< Do you come from Lord Peter 1 " 
inquired Miss Manners. 

<< Confound Lord Peter," replied 
Trott pettishly. << I don't know any 
Lord Peter. I never heard of him 
before to-night, when I've been Lord 
Peter'd by one and Lord Peter'd by 
another, till I verily believe I'm mad, 
or dreaming — ^" , 

*< Whither are we going i " faiqmred 
the lady tragically. 

" How should / know, ma'am !" re- 
plied Trott with singular coolness ; for 
the events of the evening had conu 
pletely hardened him. 

<<Stop! stop!" cried the lady, 
letting down the front glasses of the 
chaise. 

^ Stay, my dear ma'am ! " said Mr, 
Trott, pulling the glasses up again 
with one hand, and gentiy squeezing 
Miss Julia's waist with the other. 
" There is some mistake here ; give 
me till the end of this stage to explain 
my share of it. We must go so far ; 
you cannot be set down here alone, at 
this hour of the night." 

The lady consented; the mistake 
was mutually explained. Mr. Trott 
was a young mah, had highly promising 
whiskers, an undeniable tailor, and an 
insinuating address — ^he wanted no- 
thing but valour, and who wants that 
with three thousand a-year ! The lady 
had, this, and more ; she wanted a 
young husband, and the only course 
open to Mr. Trott to retrieve his dis- 
grace was a rich wife. So, they came 
to the conclusion that it would be a 
pity to have all this trouble and ex- 
pense for nothing ; and that as they 
were so far on the road already, they 
had better go to Gretna Green, and 
marry each other ; and they did so. 
And the very next preceding entry in 
the Blacksmith's book, was an entry of 
the marriage of Emily Brown with 
Horace Hunter. Mr. Hunter took 
his wife home, and begged pardon, and 
wcu pardoned ; and Mr. Trott took 
hig wife home, begged pardon too, 
and was pardoned also. And Lord 
Peter, who had been detained beyond 
his time by drinking chaxoi^M^^ vDi!^> 

8 VI 
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riding a 8te€f>le-ciiMe, went back io the 
Honourable Angnstus Flair's, and 
drank more cfaanipagne, and rode 
another steeple-chafle, and was thrown 
and killed. And Horace Hmiter took 
great credit to himself for pimetising 
on the cowardice cdf Alenuider Trott ; I 



and aU these ^mimstaDecs were dis- 
coyered in time, and earefiilljr neted 
down ; and if you ever atop a week at 
the Wmglebuiy Anns, they will pm 
you hiet this aocoont of The Gmt 
Wingiebury DueL 
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isiye were the prquurations 
ilia, CUpham ttiae, iii the 
of Mr. Gattleton (a stock- 
especially comfortable dr- 
3), and great was the anxiety 
ttleton*s interesting fSamily, 
fixed for the representation 
ivfkte Hay whioi had been 
onths in preparation,'* ap- 
Tlie whole family was in- 
h the mania for Private 
I; the house, nsoally so 
bidy, was, to nse Mr. Gattle- 
■essive description, ^regn- 
ed out o* windows ; " the 
ig-room, dismantled of its 
jid ornaments, presented a 
mble of flats, flies, wings, 
dges, clouds, thunder and 
festoons and flowers, dag- 
foil, and various other 
liieatrical dang included 
) comprehensive naipe of 
8." The bed-rooms were 
ith scenei;y,tiie Jdtchen was 
»y carpenters. Rehearsals 
» every other night in the 
torn, and every sofa in the 
more or less damaged bv 
erance and spirit with which 
'onius 6attlet<ni, and Miss 
ehearsed the smothering 
'Othello" — ^it having been 
1 that tiiat tragedy Ghould 
ret portion of the eveping's 
ents. 

we're a lee&e more perfect, 
will go admirably," said 
ronius, addressing his corps 
if at the conclusion of the 
Emd fiftieth rehearsal. In 
on of his sustaining the 
convenience of bearing all 
ies of the |play, Mr. Sem- 
d been, in tbe most hand- 
iner, unanimously elected 
iger. '* Evans/* continued 



Mr. Gattleton, the younger, addressing 
a tall, thin, pale young gentleman^ 
with extensive whiskers. ''Evans, 
you play Roderigo beautifully.** 

"Beautifully 1" echoed the three 
Miss Gattletons ; for Mr. ]Bvans was 
pronounced by all his lady friends to 
be ** quite a dear.*' He looked so in- 
teresting, and had such lovely whis- 
kers : to say nothing of his talent for 
writing verses in albums and playins 
the flute ! Roderigo simpered and 
bowed. 

** But I think,^ added the manager^ 
^'you are hardly perfect in the — faS — 
in the fencing-scene^ where you are — 
you understand ! ** 

" It 's very difficult," said Mr. 
Evans, thoughtfully; •'I've fallen 
about, a good deal, in our counting- 
houae lately for practice, only I find 
it hurts one so. Being obliged to fSEiU 
backwards you see, it bruises one's 
head a good deal.** 

" But you must take care you don't 
knock a wing down," said Mr. Gattle- 
ton, the elder, who had been appointed 
prompter, and who took as much in- 
terest in the play as the youngest of 
the company. "The stage is very 
narrow, you know." 

«0h! don't be afraid/* said Mr. 
Evans, with a very self-satisfied air : 
*'' I shall fall with my head * off,* and 
then I canH do any harm.*' 

" But, egad ! '* said the manager, 
rubbine his hands, " we shall make a 
decided hit in * Masaniello.* Harleigh 
sings that music admirably.** 

Everybodv echoed the sentiment. 
Mr. Harleigh smiled, and looked fool- 
ish — not an unusual thing with him— 
hummed ** Behold how brightly breaJoi 
the morning,*' and blushed as red as 
the fisherman's Jiightci^ he was trying 
on. 
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telling the number on hiB fingers, " we 
shall tiftye three d&ndng female pea- 
sants^ besides Fenella, and four fisher- 
men. Then, there *s our man Tom; he 
can have a pair of ducks of mine, and 
a check shirt of Bob's, and a red 
nightcap, and fae*ll do for another — 
that 's five. In the choruses, of course, 
we can sing at the sides ; and in the 
market-scene, we can walk about in 
cloaks and things. When the revolt 
takes place, Tom must keep rushing 
in on one side and out on Uie other, 
with a pickaxe, as fast as he can. The 
effect will be electrical ; it will look 
exactly as if there were an immense 
number of *em. And in the eruption 
scene we must bum the red fire, and 
upset the tea-trays, and make all sorts 
of noises^-and it 's sure to do.*' 

** Sure ! sure I " cried all the per- 
formers und voce — and away hurried 
Mr. Sempronius GatUeton to wash the 
burnt cork off his face, and superin- 
tend the ^* setting up '* of some of the 
amateur-painted,and never-sufficiently- 
to-be-admired, scenery. 

Mrs. Gattleton was a kind, good- 
tempered, vulgar soul, exceiedingly 
fond of her husband and children, and 
entertaining only three dislikes. In 
the first place, she had a natural anti- 
pathy to anybody else's unmarried 
daughters ; in the second, she was 
in bodily fear of anything in the 
sliape of ridicule ; lastly — almost a 
necessary consequence of this feeling 
— she regarded, with feelings of the 
utmost horror, one Mrs. Joseph Porter 
over the way. However, the good 
folks of Clapham and its vicinity stood 
very much in awe of scandal and sar- 
casm ; and thus Mrs. Joseph Porter 
was courtedy and flattered, and ca- 
ressed, and invited, for much the same 
reason that induces a poor author, 
without a farthing in his pocket, to 
behave with extraordinary civility to 
a two-penny postman. 

*^ Never mind, ma,'' said Miss Enmia 
Porter, in colloquy with her respected 
relative, and trying to look uncon- 
cerned ; **!( they had Invited me, you 



have allowed me to take part in sodi 
an exhibition." 

" Just what I should have thou^t 
from your high sense of propriety," 
returned the mother. ** I am glad to 
see, Enmia, you know how to desig- 
nate the proceeding." Miss P., by- 
the-by, had only the week before made 
<*an exhibition*' of herself for foiu 
days, behind a counter at a fancy hit 
to all and every of her Majesty's lieg( 
subjects who were disposed to pay i 
shilling each for the privilege of seao| 
some four dozen girls flirting witl 
strangers, and playine at shop. 

« There !" said Bta. Porter, look 
ing out of window ; ** there are tw 
rounds of beef and a ham going in- 
clearly for sandwiches ; and Thomat 
the pastry-cook, says, there have bee 
twelve dozen tarts ordered, beade 
blano-mange and jellies. Upon m 
word ! think of the Miss Gattletons i 
fancy dresses, too I ** 

<<0h, it's too ridiculous!'' sai 
Miss Porter, hysterically. 

*<I'll manage to put them a littl 
out of conceit with Uie business, hot 
ever," said Mrs. Porter ; and out di 
went on her charitable errand. 

« Well, my dear Mrs. Gattleton. 
said Mrs. Joseph Porter, after the 
had been closeted for some time, an 
when, by dint of indefatigable pom] 
ing, flhe had managed to extract a 
the news about the play, *< well, n 
dear, people may say what they pleas 
indeed we know utey will, for son 
folks are to ill-natured. Ah, my dei 
Miss Lucina, how d'ye do I I wi 
just telling your mamma that I hai 

heard it said, that " 

« What 1 " 

*<Mrs. Porter is alluding to tl 
play, my dear," said Mrs. Gattleton 
<*8he was, I am sorry to say, JQ 

informing me that " 

^ Oh, now pray don't mention it 



know that neither you nor pawo\]\^\Fcfa<Ua?^ 



interrupted Blrs. Porter ; «* it *s mo 
absurd — quite as absurd as yom 
What's-his-name saying he wonden 
how Miss Caroline with such a foot ai 
ankle, could have the vanity to pit 
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** Highly impertinent," whoever said 
ity" said Mrs. Gattleton, bridling up. 

"Certainly, my dear," chimed in 
the delighted Mrs. Porter ; << most 
undoubtedly ! Because, as I said, if 
Miss Caroline doet play FeneUa, it 
doesnH follow, as a matter of course, 
that she should think she has a pretty 
foot ; and then — such puppies as these 
young men are — he had the impudence 
to say, that " 

How far the amiable Mrs. Porter 
might have succeeded in her pleasant 
purpose, it is impossible to say, had 
not the entrance of Mr. Thomas Bal- 
derstone, Mrs. Gattleton'a brother, 
familiarly called in the family ^ Uncle 
Tom,*' changed the course of conver- 
sation, and suggested to her mind an 
excellent plan of operation on the 
evening of the play. 

Uncle Tom was very rich, and ex- 
ceedingly fond of his nephews and 
nieces : as a matter of course, there- 
fore, he was an object of great import- 
ance in his own family. He was one 
of the best-hearted men in existence ; 
Always in a good temper, and always 
talking. It was his boast that he wore 
top-boots on all occasions, and had never 
worn a black silk neckkerchief ; and it 
was his pride that he remembered all 
the principal plays of Shakspeare from 
beginning to ena— and so he did. The 
rewlt of this parrot-hke accomplish- 
ment was, that he was not only per- 
petually quoting himself, but that he 
could never^sit by, and hear a misquo- 
tation from the ** Swan of Avon** with- 
out setting the unfortunate delinquent 
right. He was abo something of a 
wag ; never missed an opportunity of 
saying what he considered a good 
thine, and invariably laughed until he 
cried at anything that appeared to him 
mirth-moving or ridiculous. 

«<Well, girb!" said uncle Tom, 
After the preparatory ceremony of 
kissing and how-d'ye-do-ing had been 
gone through — ** how d*ye get on ? 
ICnow your parts, eh/ — Lucina, my 
dear, act ii., scene I — place, left— cue 
— ' Unknown fate,* — What 's next, eh 1 
— Go on— « The heavens—'" 



« Oh, yes,** said Miss Lucina, « I 

recollect — 

' The heavens forbid 

But that our lores and comforts should In- 
crease 

ETen as onr days do grow ! ' " 

" Make a pause here and there," 
said the old gentleman, who was a 
great critic. *< * But that our loves 
and comforts should increase* — em- 

{)ha8is on the last syllable, * crease,' — 
oud * even,* — one, two, three, four ; 
then loud again, ' as our days do 
grow;' emphasis on days. That's 
the way, my dear ; trust to your uncle 
for emphasis. Ah ! Sem, my boy, 
how are you 1 *' 

" Very well, thankee uncle," returned 
Mr. Sempronius, who had just ap- 
peared, looking something like a ring- 
dove, with a small circle round each 
eye: the result of his constant corking. 
" Of course we see you on Thursday." 

'' Of course, of course, my dear 
boy.** 

<' What a pity it is, your nephew 
didn't think of making you prompter, 
Mr. Balderstone 1 ** whispered Mrs. 
Joseph Porter ; *' you would have 
been invaluable." 

•« Well, I flatter myself, I ahtyidd 
have been tolerably up to the tiling,'* 
responded Uncle Tom. 

^ I must bespeak sitting next you 
on the night,** resumed Mrs. Porter ; 
*' and then, if our dear young friends 
here, should be at all wrong, you will 
be able to enlighten me. I shall be so 
interested.'* 

« I am sure I shall be most happy 
to give you any assbtance in my 
power." 

** Mind, it 's a bargain." 

« Certainly." 

** I don't know how it is," said Mrs. 
Grattleton to her daughters, as they 
were sitting round the nre in the even- 
ing, looking over their parts, ^ but I 
rc»lly very much wish Mrs. Joseph 
Porter wasn't coming on Thursday. 
I am sure she's scheming something.** 

^ She can't make us ridiculous, how- 
ever,'* observed Mr. Sempronius Gat- 
tleton, haug^hUly. 
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The long-looked-for Thursday ar- 
rired in due course, acd brought with 
ity^as Mr. Gtettleton, senior, philoso- 
phically observed, *^no disappoint- 
ments, to speak of." True, it was yet 
a matter of doubt whether Cas^io 
would be enabled to get into the dress 
which had been sent for him ftrom the 
masquerade warehouse. It was equally 
uncertain whether the prineipid female 
singer would be sufficiency recorered 
from the influenza to make ner appeaa^ 
ance ; Mr. Uarleigh, the Masaniello 
of tiie night, was hoarse, and rather 
nnwell, in consequenee ci the great 
quantity of lemon and sugar>candy he 
had eaten to improve his voiee ; and 
two flutes and a violoncello had pleaded 
severe colds. What of that! the 
audience were all coming. Every- 
body knew his part ; the dresses were 
covered with tinsel and spangles ; the 
white phmies looked beautiful ; Mr. 
Evacns had practised fiJHng until he 
was bruised from head to foot and 
quite peif ect ; latjfo was sure that, 
in the stabbing-seene, he should make 
^ a decided hit.*' A self-taught deaf 
g«Eitleman, who had kindly ousted 
to bring his flute, would be a most 
Tahmble addition to the orchestra ; 
Miss Jenkins's talent for the piano 
was too well known to be doubted Ibr 
an instant ^ Mr. Cape had practised 
the violin accompaniment witl> her, 
fireqnently ; and Mr. Brown, who 
had. kindly undertaken, at a few 
hours' notice, to bring his violoncello, 
wouldy no doubt, manage extretiiely 
weU. 

Seven o'clock came, and so did ^ 
audience ; all the rank and fashiofi of 
Clapham and its vicinity was fast filling 
the theatre. There were the Smiths, 
the Gnbbinse^ the Nixotts^ the Dixons, 
the Hicksons, people widi aH sorts of 
names, two aldermen, a sheriff in per- 
spective. Sir Thomas Glumper (who 
had been knighted in ^e last reign for 
carrying up an address ott somebody's 
escaping from nothing) ; and hst^ 
net least, there were Mrs. Joseph 
JPdrter and Uncle Tom, seated in m 
centre of the third row from the ete^u 



Mrs. P. amusing Unde Tom 
sorts of stories, and Unele Tom 
every one else by lat^hii^ mo 
derately. 

Ting, ting, ting! went the 
ter's bett at eight o'clock preci 
dash went the orchestra into 1 
ture to ^ The Men of Pron 
The pianoforte player hi 
away wi& laudable perse^ 
and the violoncello, which str 
intervals, ^sounded very w 
sidering.*' The unfortunate in 
however, who had midertake 
the fhite accompanim<nit **! 
found, from fittal experience, 
feet truth of the old adage, 
sight, out of mind ; " for In 
near-sigfated, and being pia 
considerable distance fhnn h 
book, all he had an oppon 
doing was to play a bar now i 
in iSSe wi^ong place, and pmt 1 
perfontters out It is, howi 
jus6ee to Mr. Btnwn to sa 
did ttis to adndration. Thei 
in ibef , was not miKke a race 
the different insCmmeBts ; t 
eamfc in fifsfr by several ban, 
violoncello next, quits £stai 
poor flute ^ for the deaf g 
too-f^'d away, qitfte vnconse 
he was at nh wrottg, tintil i 
by tb6 appiaose of tibie audiei 
the overtop was eontlftd^ 
siderable bustle and riraflUn, 
was Aen heard tipoB Ihe s 
oonipanied by whispers of '^ 
pretty go f — -what 's to he doi 
The aBifieneeapplitiide<} agin 
of raising the spirits of tide pa 
and theti Mr. Senfpr^tntfas de 
pwnptetf kt a tery auifiMe 
** dear tl(e Mage, atfd riiijg op 

Timg, mg, tin^l weM 

again. Evcfi^yhody tttt do 

' curtain shook ; rose Sufidel 

to display several pair of yell 

paddlnig afKrtrt ; and there » 

Ting, tiiig, ting I #ettl 
again. The curtain wm viole 
vtdsed, bnt rose no higtier ; i 
ence tittered ; Mrs. Perter I 
"VJiit^'ft ^«ni% TItiftle Tom k 
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everybody, rabbiiig hia handB, and 
laughing with perfect rapture. After 
a» maeh ringing with the little bell ae 
a muffin-boy would make in going 
down a tolerably long street^ud a 
▼ast deal of whispering, hammering, 
and calUng for aad9 and cord, the cnr* 
tain at length roee, and di a e ov wred' 
Mr. Sempronius Gkiltlelon acHnmy and 
decked for OtluU», Aller three dis- 
tinct rouidB of applavse, daring which 
Mr. SemproniuB applied his right hand 
to his left breast, and bowed im the 
moet approved manner, the manager 
advanced^ and said : 

<< Ladies and Gentlemen — I assore 
yon it is with sineere regret, that I 
regret to be oompelled to inform yon, 
that la^ who* was to have played Mr. 
Wilson— 'I beg yonr pardon, Ladles 
and Gentlemen, but I am naforally 
Bomewbat agiteltd (appbRise> -^ I 
■wan, Mr. Wlson, ^Hu> was te have 
played lago^ i»-^thHt is^ has been — 
or, in? other werdB^ Ladies and Grentle- 
iBsn, the laet is, that I hare jtst re- 
eeived m dotsy ki wfateh I am informed 
that /o^D is mnavoMably detained at 
the Fost-offiee this evening. Under 
these circumslaiioesy I trusl-^n — a — 
itealear performaBce^ -^ a — another 
gentlsmanr midsrlakenf to nad the 
pnrt^— request iBdnlgenoe fbr a riiort 
time-^-eoartesy and kindness of a 
BnlMi aodieiise. ^^vwh^lanHig ap^ 
phnse^ Cxil Mr. Semprsmns GMtle- 
ton, and onrtain flUlb. 

The audieBoe were*, of eonvse, ex- 
esodmgly good-bMBocred ; the whole 
hnuindsu was a joke ; and accordingly 
they waited fov a«i hoar with tiw ut- 
most paficnoe^ being enliviined by an 
iatevMe el ront-eahes and lemonade. 
It appeared by Mr. Sempioma^s snb- 
seqaenf exphmnlion, that the delay 
weidd not have been so gi«at, had it 
not m happened that when the substi- 
tote 7(^0 had ffalBhed dressing, and 
just as the play was on the point of 
commencing, Uie original logo unex- 
pectedly arrived. The former was 
therefore compelled to undress, and 
the latter to dress for his part ; which 
as he found some difficulty in getting 



into his clothes, occupied no incon- 
siderable time. At last, the tragedy 
began in real earnest. It went off 
well enoogfa, until- the titird scene of 
the first act, in which Othello sAdgeBaeB 
the Senate : the only remar xable cir- 
oomstance being, that UiJiipNinild 
not get on any of the nage boots, in 
oeroeynce of his f»et being violently 
sv^ed with the heat and excitement, 
he was under the neeeseity of playing 
the part in a pair of Wellingtons, 
whiek eofettnstsd rather oddly with 
his richly embroidered pantaloons. 
When Othello started with his address 
to the Senate (whos§ dignity was re- 
presented by, tile Duke, a carpenter, 
two men engaged on the reoommen- 
datioD of the gardener, and a boy) 
Mrs. Porter foimd the opportaiity she 
so anxiously sought. 
Mr. Sempronius proeeeded : 

" * Most potent, grave, andrererend dgnion. 
My venr noble and approv'd good masters, 
That I bave ta'en away tttis old num*s 



It la mott true;— rude am I ia my 
speech •*• 

«•!» that right r' whispered Mrs. 
Porter to Uncle Tom. 

•* No.'' 

« Tcdl him s6» then." 

« I w». Sem ! " called oat Uncle 
Tom, " that*B wrong, my boy." 

« What '8 wrong, Unele t " demand- 
ed OtheUOf <|aite forgetting the dignity 
of his sitoalioD. 

**^ You've left out sometlnng. 
•True I faafve married-- — '" 

<«Oh, akr said Mr. Semproniw, 
endeavonring to hide his confusion as 
meeh and as inefTectnally as the audi- 
enee attempted to conoeal their half- 
suppressed titttring, by coughing with 
extvaordhiary vi<denee — 



.<• ( 



trutt I hare married her ;— 
The veiy head and front of my offcnding 
Bath this extent ; no more / 

(Aside) Why don't you prompt, 
father I " 

<< Because I've mislaid my spec- 
tacles," said poor Mr. Grattleton, al- 
most dead vrvtVi V2ki<&\l««X «aA\iQsi^^. 
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"There, now it*8 *rude^ain I,'" 
said Uncle Tom. 

** Yes, I know it is," returned the 
unfortunate manager, proceeding with 
his part. 

It would be useless and tiresome to 
quote the number of instances in which 
Uncle Tom, now completely in his ele- 
ment, and instigated by the mischie- 
vous Mrs. Porter, corrected the mis- 
takes of the performers ; suffice it to 
say, that having mounted his hobby, 
nothing could induce him to dismount ; 
so, during the whole remainder of the 
play, he performed a kind of running 
accompaniment, by muttering every-, 
body's part as it was being delivered, 
in an under tone. The audience were 
highly amused, Mrs. Porter delighted, 
the performers embarrassed ; Uncle 
Tom never was better pleased in all 
his life ; and Uncle Tom*s nephews 
and nieces had never, although the 
declared heirs to hislax^e property, so 
heartily wished him gathered to his 
fathers as on that memorable occasion. 

Several other minor causes, too, 
united to damp the ardour of the dra- 
maHs per8(m(e. None of the perform- 
ers could walk in their tights, or more 
their arms in their jackets ; the pan- 
taloona were too small, the boots too 
large, and the swords of all shapes 
and sizes. Mr. Evans, naturally too 
tall for the scenery, wore a black vel- 
vet hat with immense white plumes, 
the glory of which was lost in **the 
flies ;" and the only other inconveni- 
ence of which was, that when it was 
off his head he could not put it on, and 
when it was on he could not take it 
off. Notwithstanding all his prac- 
tice, too, he fell with his head and 
shoulders as neatly through one of the 
side scenes, as a harlequin would jump 
through a panel in a Christmas pan- 
tomime. The pianoforte player, over- 
powered by the extreme heat of the 
room, fainted away at the commence- 



ment of the entertainments, leaving 
the music of " Masaniello " to the 
flute and violoncello. The orchestra 
complained that Mr. Harleigfa put 
them out, and Mr. Harleigh declared 
that the orchestra prevoited his sing- 
ing a note. The fishermen, who were 
hired for the occasion, revolted to the 
very life, positively refusing to play 
without an increased allowance o( 
spirits ; and, their demand being com- 
plied with, getting drunk in the erup- 
tion scene as naturally as possble. 
The red fire, which was burnt at the 
conclusion of the second act, not only 
nearly suffocated the audience, bat 
nearly set the house on fire into the 
bargain ; and, as it was, the remainder 
of we piece was acted in a thick fog. 

In riiort, the whole affair was, as 
Mrs. Joseph Porter triumphantly told 
everybody, " a complete failure." The 
audience went home at four o'clock in 
the morning, exhausted with laughter, 
suffering from severe headaches, and 
smelling terribly of brimstone and gun* 
powder. The Messrs. (xattleton, senior 
and junior, retired to rest, with the 
vague idea of emigrating to Swan River 
early in th^ ensuing week. 

Rose Villa has once again resumed 
its wonted appearance ; the dining- 
room furniture has been replaced ; tw 
tables are as nicely polished as foi^ 
merly ; the horsehair chairs are ranged 
against the wall, as regulariy as ever ; 
Venetian blinds have been fitted to 
every window in the house to inter- 
cept the prying gaze of Mrs. Joseph 
Porter. The subject of theatricals 
is never mentioned in the Gattletoo 
family, unless, indeed, by Unde Tom, 
who cannot refrain from sometimes ex- 
pressing his surprise and r^ret at 
finding that his nephews and nieces 
appear to have lost the relish they 
once possessed for the beauties of 
Shakspeare, and quotations from the 
works of that inunortal bard. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MR. WATKINS TOTTLE. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



TBiMONT IB proverbially a serious 
lertaking. Like an overweening 
dilection for brandy-and-water, it 
% misfortune into which a man 
ily falls, and from which he finds 
remarkably difficult to extricate 
iself. It is of no use telling a man 
> is timorous on these points, that it 
t>ut one plunge, and all is over. 
*y say the same thing at the Old 
ley, and the unfortunate victims 
ive as much comfort from the 
irance in the one case as in the 
er. 

ifr. Watkins Tottle was a rather 
ommon compound of strong uxo- 
18 inclinations, and an unparalleled 
ree of anti-connubial timidity. He 
I about fifty years of age ; stood 
r feet six inches and three-quarters 
his socks — for he never stood in 
:king at all — plump, clean, and rosy, 
looked something like a vignette to 
of Richardson's novels, and had a 
ui-cravatish formality of manner, 
i kitchen-pokemess of carriage, 
ich Sir Charles Grandison himself 
;:ht have envied. He lived on an 
luity, which was well adapted to the 
ividual who received it, in one 
pect — it was rather small. He re- 
red it in periodical payments on 
ry alternate Monday ; but he ran 
iself out, about a day after the 
tiration of the first week, as regu- 
y as an eight-day clock ; and then, 
nake the comparison complete, his 
dlady wound him up, and he went 
with a regular tick. 
kir. Watkins Tottle had long lived 
a state of single blessedness, as 
helors say, or single cursedness, as 
listers think ; but the idea of matri- 
ny had never ceased to haunt him. 
rapt in profound reveries on this 



never-failing theme, fancy transformed 
his small parlour in Cecil-street, Strand, 
into a neat house in the suburbs ; the 
half-hundredweight of coals under the 
kitchen-stairs suddenly sprang up into 
three tons of the best Walls-end ; his 
small French bedstead was converted 
into a regular matrimonial four-poster; 
and in Uie empty chair on the oppo- 
site side of the fire-place, imagination 
seated a beautiful young lady, with a 
very little independence or will of her 
own, and a very large independence 
under a will of her father's. 

"Who's there?" mquired Mr. 
Watkins Tottle, as a gentle tap at his 
room-door disturbed these meditations 
one evening. 

** Tottle, my dear fellow, how do 
you do t " said a short elderly gentle- 
man with a gruffish voice, bursting 
into the room, and replying to the 
question by asldns another. 

"Told you I would drop in some 
evening," said the short gentleman, as 
he delivered his hat into Tottle*s hand, 
after a little struggling and dodging. 

" Delighted to see you, I *m sure," 
said Mr. Watkins Tottle, wishing 
internally that his visitor had << dropped 
in " to the Thames at the bottom of the 
street, instead of dropping into his 
parlour. The fortnight was nearly up, 
and Watkins was hara up. 

** How is Mrs. Grabriel Parsons ! " 
inquired Tottle. 

<< Quite well, thank you," replied 
Mr. Gabriel Parsons, for that was the 
name the short gentleman revelled in. 
Here there was a pause ; the short 
gentleman looked at the left hob of the 
fireplace ; Mr. Watkins Tottle stared 
vacancy out of countenance. 

** Quite well,** repeated the shoit 
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expired. "I may say remarkably well.'* 
And he rubbed the palms of his bands 
as hard as if he were going to strike a 
light by friction. 

"What will you takel" inquired 
Tottle, with the desperate suddenness 
of a man who knew that unless the 
visitor took his leave, he stood very 
little chance of taking anything else. 

" Oh, I don't know. — Have you any 
whiskey ! *' 

" Why," replied Tottle, very slowly, 
for all this was gaining time, << I kad 
some capital, and remarkably strong 
whiskey last week ; but it 's all gone-^ 
and therefore its strength " 

**l8 much beyond proof; or, in 
other words, impossible to be proved," 
said the short gentleman ; and he 
laughed very heartily, and seemed 
quite glad the whiskey had been drunk. 
Mr. Tottle smiled — ^but it was the smile 
of despair. When Mr. Grabriel Par- 
sons had done laughing, he deKoately 
insinuated that, in the absence of 
whiskey, he would not be averse to 
brandy. And Mr. Watkins Tottle, 
lighting a flat candle very osteata- 
tioualy ; and 'displaying an immense 
key, which belonged to tlw street- 
door, but which, for the sake of 
appearances, occadonatty did duty in 
an imaginary wine-cellar ;.left the room 
to entreat his landlady to charse their 
glasses, aiKi charge them in ue bill. 
The application was suceeaiful ; the 
npirits were speedily caUe^^-not from 
me vasty deep, but the adjacent wine- 
vaults. The two short geatlemen mixed 
their grog ; an4 then sat cosily down 
before the fire— a pair of ahorts, airiag 
themselves. 

" TotUe," said Mr. Gabriel Parsoufl, 
*'you know my-way— ^-handyj)pen, 
say what I mean, 



hate reserve, and 



mean what I say, 
can^t bear affecta- 
tion. One, is a bad domino which only 
hides what good^ people have about 
'em, without making the bad look 
better ; and the other is much about 
the same thing as pinking a white ooC- 
ton stocking to make it look like k silk 
one. Now listen to what I 'm going! 
to Myr 



Here, the little gentleman 
and took a long pull at his bran* 
water. Mr. Watkins Tottle to 
of his, stirred the fire, and assu 
air of profound attention. 

** It *s of no use humming an< 
about the matter," resumed tl 
gentleman. — '* You want to gi 
ried." 

« Why," repUed Mr. Watkii 
tie, evasively ; for he trembl 
lently, and felt a sudden 1 
throughout his whole frame ; ^ 
I should certainly — at least^ I 
should like — " 

« Won't do,'' said the short 
man. — ^^ Plain and free — or 
an end of the matter. Do yc 
money ! " 

« You know I do." 

« You admire the aex ! " 

« I do." 

*^ And you 'd like to be marr 

« Certainly." 

<<Then you shall be. Thei 
end of that." Thus saying, Mr. 
Parsons took a pinch of son 
mixed another glw. 

"Let me entreat you to b 
expUuuktory," said Tottle. *< 
as the party principally inter 
dmaot consent to be dispoeec 
this way.*^ 

" I 'U ten you," replied Mr. 
Parsons, warming with the t 
and tbe braudy-aod-water. — ^ 
a lady — she 's stopping with a 
now — who is just the thing i 
Well educated ; talks French 
the piano ; knows a good dea 
flowers and shells^ and all &at 
thing ; and has five hundred 
with aa uncontrolled power 
posing of h, by her last w 
testament." 

** I '11 pay my addresses it 
said i/ir. Watkins TotUe. « S 
very young — is she ? " 

** Not very ; jast ihe filing f 
— 1 've said that already." 

^ What coloured hair has tlbe 
iiKpiired Mr. Watkins Tottle. 

*' ^Igad^ I hardly recoQeet,'' 
Q«^TV«\^ ^\VS;l QQolnen. " Pei 
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ought to have obsenred, at first, she 
wears a froDt." 

** A what !** ejaculated Tottle. 

'^O&e of those things wHh carls, 
along here," said Parsons, drawing a 
strsight line across his forehead, just 
over his eyes^ in illustration of his 
meaning. '< I know the front 's black ; 
I can't s^eak quite positiyely about her 
own hair ; because, unless one walks 
behind her, and catches a glimpse of it 
mider her bonnet, one seldom sees it ; 
bat I should say that it was rather 
lighter tfaau the front— a shade of a 
greyirii tinge, perhaps." 

Mr. Watktns Tottle looked as if he 
had eertain mis^yings of mind. Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons perceived it, and 
thought it would be safe to begin the 
next attack withemt delay. 
— *• Now, were you ever in love, 
Tottle r' he inquired. 

Mr. WaAkins Tottle bh^bed up to 
the ^es, and down to the chin, and 
exhibited a most extensive combina'' 
tion of colours as he confessed the soft 



** I sttppoM you popped fliequestion, 
more than oitee,idlHNi 3F0U were a young 
— I beg your pardcai — at yemger— 



" said PantoBR 



^ Never in my life ^" i^pKe^ his 
friend, apparently indigiiant at being 
•BS^eeted of such an act ^ Never ! 
The faet is, that I entertAin, as yon 
laM>w, peoidiar qpinions ofki these sub- 
jects. I wk not afraid of ladies, y<i>Bttg 
or eld— frr from it ; but, I thoAe^ thait 
in oompUance with the cuBtonr of the 
present day, they allQr# toomtfch fre«. 
doktt of ^esdv and sSamet to mat- 
riagesMe men. Now, the ft^ is, that 
anything like this easy freedom I never 
eonld a g quiie ; and as I am altrave 
afraid of going too £tf j I am geflDerally, 
I dare say^ oenride^ fbnnal and 
cold.** 

<* I shouldn't wonder if you wsito,** 
replied Pars6iifs, gritvely ; " I Bhoa]dB*t 
wonder. However, yoii 11 be all r!^ 
in this case ; fbr the sfcrretneflB and 
delioi«7 of this Idkly's ideas greatly 
exceed your own. Lord bless von, 
why when she came to our house, there 



was an old portrait of some man or 
other, with two large black staring 
eyes, hanging up in her bedroom ; she 
positively refused to go to bed there, 
till it was taken down, considering it 
decidedly wrong." 

« I think so, too," said Mr. Watkins 
Tottle ; « certainly." 

^And then, the other night — I never 
laughed so much in my life** — resumed 
Mr. GM>riel Parsons ; ** I had driven 
home in an easterly wind, and caught 
a devil of a face-ache. Well ; as 
Fanny — ttot's Mrs. Parsons, you 
know— and this friend of hers, and I, 
and Frank Ross, were playing a rubber, 
I said, jokingly, that when I went to 
bed I should wrap my head in Fanny's 
flannel petticoat. She instantly threw 
up her cards, and left the room." 

" Quite right ! " said Mr. Watkins 
Tottle, ^ she could not possibly have 
behaved in a more dignified manner. 
What dTd yon do ?** 

« Do t— Frank took dummy ; and 
I won sixpence." 

''But, didn*l you apologue for 
hurting her feelings I " 

<* Devil a bit. Next morning at 
breakfast, we talked it over. She con- 
tended thlst any reference to a flannel 
petticoat was improper ;— men ought 
lAot to be supposed to know that such 
things Vfere. I pleaded my coveis 
ture ; being a mairried man.** 

"And what did the hidy say to 
that?" inqtdred Tottle, deeply inter- 
ested^ 

* Changed her ground, and said that 
Frank behig a single man, its impro- 
priety was obvious.** 

«* Noble - nonded creature ! " ex-* 
ehumed the enraptured Totiile. 

''Oh ! both" Fanny and I said, at 
enee, that she wSs regularly cut out 
for yrm.*^ 

A gleam of placid satisfaction shone 
on the cfarctalar fece of Mr. Watkins 
Tottle, as he heard the prophecy. 

« Therb 's one thing I can't under- 
stand,** said Mr. €labri^ Parsons, as 
he rase to depart ; ** I eannot, for the 
life and Soid of me imagine, how the 
deuce yonll ev^r tonXriN^ \*i «siBRi 
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together. The lady would certainly go 
into convulsions if the subject were 
mentioned.'' Mr. Gabriel Parsons sat 
down again, and laughed untU he was 
weak. Tottle owed him money, so he 
had a perfect right to laugh at Tottle's 
expense. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle feared, in his 
own mind, that this was another cha- 
racteristic which he had in common 
with this modem Lucretia. He, how- 
eyer, accepted the invitation to dine 
with the Parsonses on the next day 
but one, with great firmness ; and 
looked forward to the introduction, 
when again left alone, with tolerable 
composure. 

The sun that rose on the next day 
but one, had never beheld a spmcer 
personage on the outside of the Nor- 
wood stage, than Mr. Watkins Tottle ; 
and when the coach drew np before a 
card-board looking house with dis- 
guised chimneys, and a lawn like a 
large sheet of green letter-paper, he 
certainly had never lighted to his place 
of destination a gentleman who felt 
more uncomfortabla 

The coach stopped, and Mr. Wat- 
kins Tottle jumped — we beg his par- 
don — alighted, with great dignity. 
** All right ! " said he, and away went 
the coach up the hill with that beaati- 
ful equanimity of pace for which 
<* short " stages are generally remark- 
able. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle gave a faltering 
jerk to the handle of me garden-gate 
bell. He essayed a more energetic 
tug, and his previous nervousness was 
not at all diminished by hearing the 
bell ringing like a fire alarum. 

'< Is Mr. Parsons at home t ** in- 
quired Tottle of the man who opened 
the gate. He could hardly hear him- 
self speak, for the bell had not yet 
done tolling. 

** Here I am,'' shouted a voice on 
the lawn, — and there was Mr. Gabriel 
Parsons in a flannel jacket, running 
backwards and forwards,from a wicket 
to two hats piled on each other, and 
from the two hats to the wicket, 
in the moet violent manner, hVAq 



another gentleman with his coat off 
was getting down the area of ^e 
house, after a ball. When the gentle* 
man without the coat had found it— 
which he did in less than ten nmmtei 
— ^he ran back to the hats, and Gabrid 
Parsons pulled up. Then, the gentle- 
man without the coat called out ''play," 
very loudly, and bowled. Then, Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons knocked the ball 
several yards, and took another run. 
Then, the other gentleman aimed at 
the wicket, and didn't hit it ; and Mr. 
Grabriel Parsons, having finished mn- 
ning on his own account, laid down the 
bat and ran after the ball, whidi went 
into a neighbouring field. They called 
this cricket 

«TotUe, will you « go in!'" in- 
quired Mr. Grabriel Parsons, as he ap- 
proached him, wiping the per^iratioo 
off his face. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle declined the 
offer, the bare idea of aeoepting whieb 
made him even warmer tlum hii 
friend. 

^ Then we 11 go into the house, as 
it 's past four, and I shall have to 
wash my hands before dinner," aid 
Mr. Gabriel Parsons. *• Here, I hate 
ceremony, you know ! Timson, thatli 
Tottle— Tottle, that's Tinoaon ; bred 
for the church, which I fear will nerer 
be bread for him ; " and he efauekled 
at the old joke. Mr. Timaon bowed 
carelesdy. Mr. Watkins Tottle bowed 
stiflSy. Mr. Gabriel Parsons kd 
the way to the house. He was a ricb 
sugar-baker, who mistook radeoess fir 
honesty, and abrupt blontness for an 
open and candid maimer ; many be- 
sides (Hbriel mistake bluntneaa for 
sincerity. 

Mrs. Grabriel Parsons received the 
visitors most graciously on the stefSy 
and preceded them to the drawiof- 
room. On the sofa, was seated a 
lady of very prim appearanoe, and re- 
markably inanimate. She was one 0f 
those persons at whose age it is im- 
possible to make anv reasonable giMi; 
her features might have been remaik- 
ablv pretty when she was yoaa^t 
vA ^«^ xsA^Ut always have 
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appe&rance. Her complexion 
slight trace of powder here 
3 — was as clear as tliat of a 
9 wax doll^ and her face as 
e. She was handsomely 
and was winding np a gold 

Lillerton, my dear, this is 
1 Mr. Watkina TotUe ; a very 
intance I assure yon/* said 
sons, presenting the Strephon 
•street, Strand. The lady 

made a deep courtesy ; Mr. 
Tottle made a bow. 
idid, majestic creature ! " 
TotUe. 
rimson advanced, and Mr. 

Tottle began to hate him. 
erally discover a rival, instinc- 
ad Mr. Watkins Tottle felt 
tiate was deserved. 

I beg," said the reverend 
n, — ^ May I beg to call upon 
s LiUerton, for some trimng 
to my soup, coals, and 
listribution society t ** 
my name down, for two sore- 
r you please," responded Miss 



are truly charitable, madam,*' 
Reverend Mr. Timson, ** and 
w that charity will cover a 
e of sins. Let me beg you 
stand that I do not say this 
9 supposition that yon have 
OS which require palliation ; 
ne when I say that I never 
any one who had fewer to 
% than Miss Lillerton." 
hing like a bad imitation of 
n lighted up the lady's fiice, 
sknowledged the compliment 
I Tottle incurred the sin of 
that the ashes of the Reve- 
urles Timson were quietly do- 
in the churchyaid of his 
wherever it might be. 
tell you what," interrupted 
t who had just appeared with 
mds, and a black coat, ** it *8 
lie opinion, Timson, that your 
ition society ' is rather a hum- 



are so severe 



f> 



replied 



Timson, with a Christian smile; he 
disliked Parsons, but liked his 
dinners. 

*^So positively unjust!" said Miss 
Lallerton. 

<< Certainly," observed Tottle. The 
lady looked up ; her eyes met those 
of Mr. Watkins Tottle. She with- 
drew them in a sweet confusion, and 
Watkins Tottle did the same — the 
confusion was mutual. 

**Whv," urged Mr. Pars6ns, pur- 
suing his objections, '< what on earth 
is the use of giving a man coals who 
has nothing to cook, or giving him 
blankets when he hasn*t a bed, or 
giving him soup when he requires 
substantial food ! — < like sending them 
ruflBes when wanting a shirt* Why 
not give *em a trifle of money, as I 
do, when I think they deserve it, and 
let them purchase what they think 
best t Why \ — because your subscri- 
bers wouldn't see their names flourish- 
ing in print on the church-door — 
that's the reason." 

^ Really, Mr. Parsons, I hope you 
don't mean to insinuate that I wish to 
see my name in print, on the church- 
door," interrupted Miss Lillerton. 

«I hope noy* said Mr. Watkins 
Tottle, putting in another word, and 
getting another glance. 

<< Certainly not," replied Parsons. 
^ I dare say you wouldn't mind seeing 
it in writing, though, in the church 
register — eh I " 

<* Register I What register ! " in- 
quired the lady, gravely. 

^ Why, the register of marriages, to 
be sure," replied Parsons, chuckling 
at the sally, and glancing at Tottle. 
Mr. Watkins Tottle thought he should 
have fainted for shame, and it is quite 
impossible to imagine what effect the 
joke would have had upon the lady, if 
dinner had not been, at that moment, 
announced. Mr. Watkins Tottle, with 
an unprecedented effort of gallantry, 
offered the tip of his little finger ; Miss 
Lillerton accepted it gracefolly, with 
maiden modesty ; and they proceeded 
in due state to the dinner^table, where 
they were aoon d«^QiBL\A^«^^^Vs^^^< 
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The room was very saug, ^e dinner 
very good, and Uie little party in 
spirits. The conversation becamf 
pretty general, and when Mr. Watkins 
Tottle had extracted one or two cold 
observations from his neighbour, and 
had taken wine with her, he be§^ to 
acquire confidence rapidly. The dotii 
was removed ; Mrs. Gabriel ParsoDS 
drank four glasses of port on ihe }^ea 
of being a nurse just then ; and Miss 
Lillerton took about the same number 
of sips, on the plea <^ not wanting 
any at all. At len^, the ladies re- 
tired, to <the great gratification of Mr. 
GalH^el Parsons, who had been cough- 
ing and frowning at his wife, for half 
an hour previously: — signals whioh 
Mrs. Parsons never hapiNened to 
observe, until she had been pressed 
to take her ordinary quantum, which, 
to avoid giving trouble, she generally 
did at once. 

<< What do you ifaink of tier S " in- 
quired Mr. Gabriel Paisons lof Mr. 
Watkins Tottle, in an under tone. 

<* I dote on her with enthusiasm al- 
ready ! " replied Mr. Watkins Totde. 

^'Oentlemen, pray let us drink <4be 
ladies,* " «aid the Reverend Mr. Tim- 
son. 

>'The ladies r* sfl^id Mr. WaUons 
Tottle, emptying his glass. In Ike 
fulness of his confidence, iie felt as if 
he could make love to a doeen ladies, 
off hand. 

<< Ah I " said Mr. Gabriel Paisobs, 
<< I remember when I was a young 
man — fill your glass, Timson/' 

" I have this oeiomeat <emptied it." 

«« Then fiU again." 

^ I will," said TiBuan, awtiDg ihe 
action to the word. 

^ I remember," resumed Mr. Gabriel 
Parsensy <*when I was a youngs man, 
with what a strange /compound of feel- 
ings I used to drink itiiat toast, and 
how I used to dnnk eveiy wovmi .was 
an angd." 

^ Was that bdfore yen were mar- 
ried 1 " mildly inquii»d Mr, Watkins 
Tottle. 

^Ohl oeriaiiily/'BiplifidMr.<GM)rifll 
PaBBoosy ^l Juure aever tiieoght so 



sinbe ; and a precious joilksop I must 
have been, ever to have thought so at 
'9SL But, you know, I marri^ Fanny 
under the oddest, and most ridieulocis 
circumstances possible." 

''What were they, if one may in- 
quired" asked Timson, who had heard 
tiie atory, on an average, twice a week 
for the last six months. Mr. Watkins 
Tottle listened Attentively, in tbe hope 
of picking up some suggestion that 
might be usefiil to him in liis new 
undertaking. 

*'I spent my wedding-eight in a 
back-kitchen chunney," judd Parsons, 
by way of a beginning. 

''In a badc-kitchen chimney ! " 
ejaculated Watkins Tottle. ^ How 
dreadful!" 

"Yes, it wasn't very pleasant^" re- 
plied the smi^ host. "The -^et is, 
Fanny*s £Ather and mother liked me 
well .enough .as an individual, bat 
^liad a /deoidiad objeotioB <to my beoom- 
ing a husband. ¥ou see, 1 hadn^ any 
money in ^lose days, and they had ; 
and BO they wanted Fanny to pick up 
:8omebody else. However, we managed 
to discover the state of eai^ otfaor's 
affections somehow. I used to meet 
iher, at some mutual friends' parties ; 
At finrt we danced together, and talked, 
and ffirted, and all that sort of 4^Bg ; 
<lien, I used to like nothing so well as 
sitting by her iSide— we didn't talk so 
much then, but i remember I used to 
have a great notion oi looking at iier 
out of Sie extreme 49omer of my kit 
eye — andthen I got very miaeBabie and 
iaentimentaa, and began to write verses, 
and use Macassar oil. At last 1 eoultf*t 
bear it any longer, and after 1 >had 
walked up aud down the sunny side of 
Oxford-street in tight boots for a w«0k 
— and a rdevflish hot amnmer it was 
too — in Ae hope «f meeting her, I flit 
down and wrote a letter, and tM^gSed 
dier to manage to aee me dlandestindiy, 
ibr I wanted to hear lier deciskm man 
her own mouth. I said I liad iuh 
oovered, to my perfect 
that I oouldn-t liye without 4ier^ 
that if she didn't have me, I had n 
ii^ my mind to take prussic a^ or 
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ng, or emigrate, bo as to 
ff in 'Some way or other. 
wed a pound, and bribed 
d to 'give her the note, 



» 



.t 



tn 



tiie reply ! " in- 
, who had fonad, be- 
sncourage tlie repeftition 
is to get a general invi- 

Qflaal one! Fanny 
srsetf very miserable ; 
» possibility of an «early 
that nothiDg shoukl in- 
verve from the duty «he 
«nts ; implored me to 
Ad find ont somebody 
Dg, and aU that sort oif 
said 4he could, en no 
: of mooting me unJoiown 
ma ; and eqtrea t ed me, 
be in a partioular part 

Gardens ai eleven 
noming, not to aitempt 
lere." 

I't go, of oouiser' said 
lie. 

— ^conrae I did. There 
the adentiGal housemaid 
ne, in order ^at thene 
itenpaptka. We ¥ralked 
oenple «f honn ; iqade 
ghtfoUy miserable ; and 
'Ty engaged. IHien, we 
Mspond ' — thai is to say, 
change about four letters 
we used to say in *em I 
. And I used to haiw an 
the kitehsn, or the cel- 
snch place, iSveryeven- 
tingB went em in this way 
; and we got fonder of 
Qxy day. At liMt, as our 
!d to such a pitoh,and as 

1 been raised too, sharHy 
etermined on n secret 
jmy arranged to isleep at 
the previous night ; we 
mried early in the.mora- 

we-were to sotuii to her 
) pathetic. She nras ;to 
d gentleman's ieet, and 
ts with her tears ; and I 
le old lady and odl /her 



' moAer,' and use my poeket handker- 
chief as much as possible. Married 
we were, the next morning ; two girls 
— ^friends of Fanny's — acting as hridfr- 
maids ; and a noan, w^ was hired for 
five ahiUings and a pint of porter, 
officiating as father. Now, ie old 
lady unfortunately put off her return 
from Ramsgate,wbere tke hadheen pay- 
ing a vint, until the nest morning ; and 
as we iplaoed great jraliaace on her, 
we agreed to postpone <our confession 
ior four-and-tweniy hoars. My newly- 
made wife retamed home, and I .spent 
my wedding-day in stroHing about 
Hampstead'heath, and exeerating my 
fatheiMn-law. Of course, I went to 
oomfort imy dear little wife at night, 
asjmuehas I cook], with the assuranoe 
that our troubles aronld soon be over. 
I opened the garden yto, ef which I 
had a key, and was shown by the 
airvant to our old place of meeting — 
a back kitchen^ with a >stone41oor and 
a dresser : npon which, in the absence 
of chairs, we used io mt and make 
love." 

'** Make love upon akitchem-dresserf' 
inieiTupted Mr. Watkins Tottle, whose 
ide a s of deceram were greasy ont- 
laged. 

<<Ah! On a kjtcben-dreassrr re- 
plied Parsons. ** And let me teU you, 
old fellow, that, if yeu iwere really over 
head-and-eais in love, antHwtd no other 
plaoe to make love in, you 'd be deinl- 
ish glad to avail yourself of sneh an 
epportnnit^. However, let 'me see,^— 
whve mas 11" 

|M On the dvesser,'* suggested nmton. 

' ^ Oh-^ah I W^l, here I ibnnd poor 
Faai^, qaite disooasolate and un- 
aemlortable. The old hoy had been 
iiery oross all di^, whaeh made her 
feel still more lonely; and she was 
quite ant of apirits. SQ,Ipatagood 
iaoe on the anatfeer,^md iangbed it off, 
and said we ahanld aojoy the plensureo 
of a matrimonial iliiie ^mere, by •contrast ; 
and, ai length, peer Fanny taagfatened 
ap a little. I stopped there,>till e^iaat 
eleiKsn o'aloek,and, jnst as H was tak- 
ing j^y l^afve for the inuxteenth time, 
the girl caBa«annin% 4QPNn.^<^' 
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without her shoes, in a great frieht, to 
tell us that the old viUain — Heaven 

give me for calling him so, for he is 
ead and gone now ! — prompted I sup- 
pose by Uie prince of darlfnem, was 
coming down, to draw his own beer for 
supper — a thing he had not done be- 
fore, for six months, to my certain 
knowledge ; for the cask stood in that 
very back kitchen. If he discovered 
me there, explanation would have been 
out of the question ; for he was so out- 
rageously violent, when at all excited, 
that he never would have hstened to 
me. There was only one thing to be 
done. The chimney was a very wide 
one ; it had been originally bmlt for 
an oven ; went up perpendicularly for 
a few feet, and then shot backward and 
formed a sort of small cavern. My 
hopes and fortune — the means of our 

i'oint existence almost — were at stake. 
'. scrambled in, like a squirrel ; coiled 
myself up in this recess ; and, as Fanny 
and the girl replaced the deal chinmey- 
board, I could see the light of the 
candle which my unconscious father- 
in-law carried in his hand. I heard 
him draw the beer ; and I never heard 
beer run so slowly. He was just leav- 
ing the kitchen, and I was preparing 
to descend, when down came the in- 
fernal chinmey-board with a tremen- 
dous crash. He stopped, and put 
down the candle and the jug of beer 
on the dresser ; he was a nervous old 
fellow, and any unexpected noise an- 
noyed him. He coolly observed that 
the fireplace was never used, and send- 
ing the frightened servant into the 
next kitchen for a hammer and nails, 
actually nailed up the board, and locked 
the door on the outside. So, there was 
I, on my wedding-night, in the light 
kerseymere trousers, fancy waistcoat, 
and blue coat, that I had been married 
in in the morning, in a back-kitchen 
chimney, the bottom of which was 
nailed up, and the top of which had 
been formerly raised some fifteen feet, 
to prevent the smoke from annoying 
the neighbours. And there,'' added 
Afr. Gabriel Parsons, as he passed the 
bottle, ''there I remained \A\i YiaXl- 



past seven the next morning, when 
the housemaid's sweetheart, who wm 
a carpenter, unshelled me. The old 
dog had muled me up so securely, that, 
to this very hour, I nrmly believe thtt 
no one but a carpenter could ever have 
got me out"" 

''And what did Mrs. Parsons's 
father say, when he found you were 
married!" inquired Watkins Tottle, 
who, although he never saw a joke, 
was notsatiiSed until he heard a story 
to the very end. 

" Why, the aflfkir of the chinmey so 
tickled his fancy, that he pardoned us 
off-hand, and allowed us something to 
hve on till he went the way of til 
flesh. I spent the next night in his 
second-floor front, much more com- 
fortably than I had spent the pre> 
ceding one ; for, as you will probabl/ 
guess " 

" Please sir, missis has made tea," 
said a middle-aged female servant, 
bobbing into the room. 

" That 's the very housemaid that 
figures in my story," said Mr. Gabrid 
Parsons. "She went into Fanny's 
service when we were first married, 
and has been with us ever since ; but 
I don't think she has felt one atom of 
respect for me since the morning she 
saw me released, when she went into 
violent hysterics, to which she has been 
subject ever since. Now, shall we join 
the hulies ! " 

** If you please," said Bir. Watldns 
Tottle. 

"By all means,** added the ob- 
sequious Mr. Timson ; and Hhe trio 
made for the drawing-room accord- 
ingly. 

Tea being concluded, and the toast 
and cups having been duly handed, 
and occasionally upset, by Bir. Wat* 
kins Tottle, a rubber was proposed. 
They cut for partners — Mr. and 
Mrs. Parsons; and Mr. Watkins 
Tottle and Miss Lillerton. ■ Mr. 
Timson having conscientious scruples 
on the subject of card-playing, dnok 
brandy - and - water, and kept up 
a running spar with Mr. Watkitf 
TQ\\]k. The evening went off wcS; 
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Mr. Watkios Tottle was in high spiritB, 
baving some reason to be gratified 
with his reception by Miss LUlerton ; 
and before he left, a small party was 
made up to yisit die Benlah Spa on 
the following Saturday. 

^ It *s aU right, I think," said Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons to Mr. Watkins 
Tottle as he opened the garden gate 
for him. 

^ I hope so/' he replied, squeezing 
liis friend's hand. 



" You 11 be down by the first coach 
on Saturday/' said Mr. Grabriel Par- 
sons. 

« Certainly," replied Mr. Watkins 
Tottle. « Undoubtedly." 

But fortune had decreed that Mr. 
Watkins Tottle should not be down by 
the first coach on Saturday. His ad- 
ventures on that day however, and the 
success of his wooing, are subjects for 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



*^The first coach has not come in 
yet, has it, Tom } " inquired Mr. Ga- 
briel Parsons, as he very complacently 
paced up and down the fourteen feet 
of gravel which bordered the ** lawn," 
on the Saturday morning which had 
been fixed upon for the Beulah Spa 
jaunt. 

*' No, sir ; I haven't seen it," re- 

{>lied a gardener in a blue apron, who 
et himself out to do the ornamental 
forhalf-a-crown a day and his ** keep." 

** Time Tottle was down," said Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons, ruminating — **^ Oh, 
here he is, no doubt," added Gabriel, 
as a cab drove rapidly up the hill; and 
he buttoned his dressing-gown, and 
opened the gate to receive the ex- 
pected visitor. The cab stopped, and 
out jumped a man in a coarse Peter- 
sham great-coat, whity-brown necker- 
chief, £aded black suit, gamboge- 
coloured top-boots, and one of those 
large-crowned hats, formerly seldom 
met with, but now very generally 
patronised by gentlemen and coster- 
mongers. 

** Mr. Parsons ! " said the man, 
looking at the superscription of a note 
he hdd in his hand, and addressing 
Gabriel with an inquiring air. 

^ My name is Parsons," responded 
the sugar baker. 

** 1 've brought this here note," re- 
plied the individual in the painted 
tops, in a hoarse whisper ; <* I Ve 

No. 190, 



brought this here note fromagen'lm'n 
as come to our house this momin'." 

^'I expected the gentleman at my 
house," said Parsons, as he broke the 
seal, which bore the impression of her 
majesty's profile as it is seen on a six- 
pence. 

<< I *ve no doubt the gen*lm'n would 
ha' been here," replied the stranger, 
^ if he hadn't happened to call at our 
house first ; but we never trusts no 
gen'lm'n furder nor we can see him — 
no mistake about that there" — added 
the unknown, with a facetious grin ; 
'* beg yer pardon, nr, no offence meant, 
only — once in, and I wish you may— . 
catch the idea, sir 1 " 

Mr. Gabriel Parsons was not re- 
markable for catching anything sud- 
denly, but a cold. He therefore only 
bestowed a glance of profound as- 
tonishment on his mysterious compa- 
nion, and proceeded to unfold the note 
of which he had been the bearer. 
Once opened and the idea was caught 
with very little difficulty. Mr. Watkins 
Tottle had been suddenly arrested for 
332. 10«. 4(2., and dated his communi- 
cation from a lock-up house in the 
vicinity of Chancery-lane. 

« Unfortunate affair, this!" said 
Parsons refolding the note. 

" Oh ! nothin' ven you 're used to 
it," coolly observed the man in the 
Petersham. 

«Tom\" exdMia»^'^isf*si»^^^Kt 
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a few miirates' c(Mi«derati(m, " jist put 
tbe Ibone hi, will yoa t — Tell the ^n- 
tleman that I shall be there almost as 
soon as yoa are/' he contmoed, ad- 
dressmg the sheriff-officer's Mercury. 
« Worry well," replied tiiat im- 
portant fmictioBary ; adding, in a 
oonfidential'iiiaimer, ** I 'd adwise tiie 
gen'lmVs friends to settle. Yon see 
it's a jneam trifle; and, unless the 
genlm'n means to go up afore the 
court, it 's hardly worth while waiting 
for detainers you know. Our go- 
vernor 's wide awake, he is. I'll never 
say nothin' agin him, nor no man ; 
but he knows what 's o'clock, he does, 
nncommon." Having delivered this 
eloquent, and, to Parsons, particularly 
intelligible harangue, the meaning [of 
whidi was eked out by divers nods 
and winks, the gentleman in the boots 
reseated himself in the cab which 
went rapidly off, and was soon 'out of 
fflght. Mr, Gabriel Parsons continued 
to pace up and down the pathway for 
some minutes, apparently absorbed in 
deep meditation. The result of his 
cogitations seemed to be perfectly 
satisfactory to himself, for he ran 
briskly into the house ; said that busi- 
ness had suddenly summoned him to 
town ; that he had desired the mes- 
senger to inform Mr. Watkins TotUe 
of the fact ; and that they would 
return together to dinner. He then 
hastily equipped himself for a drive, 
and mounting his gig was soon on his 
way to the establishment of Mr. 
Solomon Jacobs, situate (as Mr. 
Watkins Tottle had informed him) in 
Cnrsitor-street^ Chancery-lane. 

When a man is in a violent hurry 
to get on, and has a specific object in 
view, the attainment of which depends 
on the completion of his journey, the 
difficulties which interpose themsehree 
in his way appear not only to be innu- 
merable, but to have been called into 
existence especially for the occasion. 
The remark is by no means a new 
one, and Mr. Gidi)riel Parsons had 
practical and piunful experience of its 
justice in the course of his drive. 
There, axe three classes of animated 



objects which prevent your driving 
with any degree of eomfort or cele- 
rity through streets which are but 
little frequented — ^^ey are pigs, chil- 
dren, and old women. On the occa- 
sion we are describiz^, the pigs were 
luxuriating on cabbage-stalks, and the 
shuttlecocks fluttered frt>m the little 
deid battledores, and the children 
played in the road ; and women, witii 
a bai^et in one hand and the street- 
door key in the other, would cross just 
before the horse's head, imtil Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons was perfectly savage 
with vexation, and quite hoarse with 
hoi-ing and imprecating. Then, when 
he got into Fleet-street, there was **a 
stoppage," in which people in vehicles 
have the satisfaction of remaining sta- 
tionary for half an hour, and envying 
the slowest pedestrians ; and where 
policemen rush about, and seize hold 
of horses' bridles, and back them into 
shop-windows, by way of clearing the 
road and preventing confufflon. At 
length Mr. Gabriel Parsons turned 
into Chancery-'lane, and having in- 
quired for, and been directed to Cur- 
sitor-street (for it was a locality of 
which he was quite ignorant), he soon 
found himself opposite the house of 
Mr. Solomon Jacobs. Confiding his 
horse and gig to tbe care of one of the 
fourteen boys who had followed him 
from the other side of Blackfriazs- 
bridge on the chance of his requiring 
their services, Mr. Grabriel Parsons 
crossed the road and knocked at an 
inner door^the upper part of whidi 
was of glass, grated like the windows 
of this inviting mansion with iron bazs 
— ^painted white to look comfortable. 

The knock was answered by a 
sallow-faced red-haired sulky boy, 
who, after surveying Mr. Gabriel 
Parsons through llie glass, applied a 
large key to an immense wooiden ex- 
crescence, which was in reality a lock, 
but whicl^ taken in conjunction with 
the iron nails with which the panels 
were studded, gave the door the a^ 
pearance of being subject to warts. 

<< I want tosee Mr. Watkins Tottle,'' 
sud Parsons. 
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^ It 'a the gentlemMi that come in 
this moming, Jem,'' screamed a voice 
from the top of the kitchen stairs, 
which belonged to a dirty woman who 
had just hi^Might her chin to a leyel 
with the passage^oor. ** The gentle- 
man's in the coffee-room." 

^ Up stairs, sir," said the boy, just 
opening the door wide enough to let 
Panons in wHhout squeezing him, 
and double-locking it the moment he 
had made his way through the aper- 
tiire—*< First floor— door on the left." 

Mr. Gabriel Parsons wus instructed, 
ascended the uncarpeted and iU- 
lighted staircase, and after giving 
aeveral subdued taps at the fc^fore- 
meationed ^ door on the left," which 
were rendered inaudible by the hum 
of voices within the room, and the 
hissing noise attendant on some frying 
operations which were carrying on 
below stairs, turned the handle, and 
entered the apartment. Being in- 
formed that the unfortimate object of 
his visit had just gone up stairs to 
write a letter, he had leisure to sit 
down and observe the aeene before 
him. 

The room— which was a small, con- 
fined den — ^was partitioned off into 
boxes, like the common room of some 
inferior eating-house. The dirty floor 
lykd evidently been as long a stranger 
to the scrubbing-brush as to carpet or 
floor-cloth ; and the ceiling was com- 
pletely blackened by Uie flare of the 
oil-lamp by which the room was 
lighted at ni^t. The gray ashes on 
the edges of the tables, and the cigar 
enda which were plentifully scattered 
about the dusty grate, fully accounted 
for the intolerable smell of tobacco 
which pervaded the place ; and the 
empty gUases and half-saturated shoes 
of l^non on the tables, together with 
the porter pots beneath them, bore 
testimony to the frequent hbatioBs in 
which the individuals who honoured 
Mr. Solomon Jacobs by a temporary 
reaidenee in his house indulged. Over 
the mantel-shelf was a paltry looking- 
slaaB, extending about half the width of 
uiechimney-piece; but by way of coun- 



terpoise, the ashes were confined by a 
rusty fender about twice as long as 
the hearth. 

From this cheerful room itself, the 
attention of Mr. Gabriel Parsons waa 
natmrally directed to its inmates. In 
one of the boxes two men were play- 
ing at cribbage with a very dirty pack 
of cards, some with blue, some with 
green, and some with red backs — 
selecticms from decayed packs. The 
cribbage board had been long ago 
formed on the table by aome ingenious 
visitor with the assistance of a pocket- 
knife and a two-pronged fork, with 
which the necessary number of hides 
had been made in the table at proper 
distances for the rsoeption of the 
wooden pegs. In another box a stout, 
hearty-looting man, ef about forty, 
was eating aome dinner which his 
wife — an equally comfortable-looking 
personage — had brought him in a 
basket; and in a t^rd, a genteel- 
looking young man was talking 
earnestly, and in a lowtone to a young 
female, whose face was concealed by a 
thick veil, but whom Mr. Gabri^ 
Parsons immediately set down in his 
own mind as the debtor's wife. A 
young fellow of vulgar manners, 
dressed iir the Ytsry extreme of the 
prevailing fiftshion, was pacing up and 
down the room, with a lighted cigar in 
his mouth and his hands in his pockets, 
ever and anon puffing forth volumes of 
smoke, and occasion^y applying, with 
much apparent relish, to a pint pot, 
the contents of whidi were ^ chilling" 
on the hob. 

<* Fourpence more, by gum ! " ex- 
cUuned one of the cribbage-pkyers, 
ligfatmg a pipe, and addressing his 
adversary at the close of the game ; 
<<oDe 'ud think youM got luck in a 
pepper-eruet, and shook it out when 
you wanted it.*' 

« Well, that aVt a had mi," re- 
plied the other, who was a horso- 
dealer from Ishngton. 

« No ; I 'm Messed if H is," iateis 
posed the joUy-kiokiBg fellow, who, 
havmg finished his dmner, was drmk- 
ing out of Ihia hudda ^^mh^ wk\bai^^«<&A<» 
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in truly conjugal harmony, some hot 
gin-and-water. The iaithfol partner 
of his cares had brought a plentiful 
supply of the anti-temperance fluid in 
a large flat stone bottle, which looked 
like a half-gallon jar that had been 
successfully tapped for the dropsy. 
** You 're a rum chap, yon are, Mr. 
Walker — ^will you dip your beak into 
this, sir I " 

« Thank'ee, sir," replied Mr. Walker, 
leaving his box, and advancing to the 
other to accept the proffered glass. 
** Here 's your health, sir, and your 
good 'ooman's here. GenUemen all — 
yonrs, and better luck still. Well, 
Mr. Willis," continned the facetious 
prisoner, addressing the young man 
with the cigar, ''you seem rather 
doiKH to-day — floored, as one may say. 
What's the matter, sir! Never say 
die, you know." 

«0h! I'm all right,** replied the 
smoker. ''I shall be bailed out to- 
morrow." 

'* Shall you, though !" inquired the 
other. '' Damme, I wish I could say 
the same. I am as regularly over 
head and ears as the ]£)yal George, 
and stand about as much chance of 
being hailed out. Ha ! ha I ha ! " 

'< Why," said the young man, stop- 
ping short, and spealung; in a very loud 
key, " look at me. Wmit d 'ye think 
I *ve stopped here two days for t " 

^ 'Cause you couldn't get out, I sup- 
pose," interrupted Mr. Walker, wink- 
ing to the company. '* Not that you 're 
exactly obliged to stop here, only you 
can't help it. No compulsion, you 
know, only you must — eh 1 " 

*' A'n't he a rum un ? " inquired the 
delighted individual, who had offered 
the gin-and- water, of his wife. 

" Oh, he just IS ! " replied the lady, 
who was quite overcome by these 
flashes of imagination. 

" Why, my case," frowned the vic- 
tim, throwing the end of his cigar into 
the fire, and illustrating his argument 
by knocking the bottom of the pot on 
the table, at intervals, — *^my case is a 
very mngular one. My father 'a a man 
of Urge property, and I tm \\\& wm." 



"That's a very strange circum- 
stance ! " interrupted the jocose Mr. 
Walker, en pcutant, 

" — I am his son, and have received 
a liberal education. I don't owe no 
man nothing — not the value of t 
farthing, but I was induced, you see, to 
put my name to some bills for a friend 
— bills to a large amount, I may say t 
very large amount, for which I didn't 
receive no consideration. What 's the 
consequence I " 

" Why, I siq>po0e the bills went out, 
and you came in. The acceptances 
weren't taken up, and you were, eh !" 
inquired Walker. 

<« To be sure," replied the liberally 
educated young gentieman. ''To be 
sure ; and so here I am, locked up for 
a matter of twelve huncb^ pound." 

" Why don't you ask yoor old 
governor to stump up t " inquired 
Walker, with a somewhat sceptiod sir. 

" Oh I bless you, he 'd never do it," 
replied the other, in a tone of expostu- 
lation— " Never ! " 

" Well, it is very odd to — be- 
sure," interposed the owner of the flat 
bottie, mixing another glass, " but I've 
been in difficulties, as one may say, 
now for thirty year. I went to piews 
when I was in a milk-walk, thirty 
year ago ; arterwards, when I was a 
fruiterer, and kept a spring wan ; and 
arter that again in the coal and 'tator 
line— but aU that time I never see a 
Youngish chap come into a place of this 
kind, who wasn't going out again 
directiy, and who hadn't been arreted 
on bills which he 'd given a friend and 
for which he 'd received nothing wbat- 
somever — ^not a fraction." 

"Oh! it's always the cry," said 
Walker. " I can't see the use on it ; 
that 's what makes me so wild. Why, 
I should have a much better opinion of 
an individual, if he 'd say at once in an 
honourable and gentlemanly manner 
as he 'd done everybody he possible 
could. 

"Ay, to be sure," interposed the 
horse-dealer, with whose notions of 
.bargain and sale the axiom perfectly 
\cKAii^\<i«^^^^«i(^tSbouldL'* ^ 
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The yoang gentleman, who had 
given rifle to these observations, was 
on the point of offering a rather angry 
reply to tiiese sneers, but the rising of 
tlie young man before noticed, and of 
the female who had been sitting by 
him, to leave the room, interrupted the 
conversation. She had been weeping 
bitterly, and the noxious atmosphere of 
the room acting upon her excited feel- 
ings and delicate frame, rendered the 
support of her companion necessary 
as they quitted it together. 

There was an air of superiority about 
them both, and something in their ap- 
pearance so unusual in such a place, 
that a respectful silence was observed 
until the tohirr — r — bang of tiie spring 
door announced that they were out of 
hearing. It was broken by the wife of 
the ex-&uiterer. 

*' Poor creetur ! " said she, quench- 
ing a sigh in a rivulet of gin-and- 
water. •* She 's very young." 

^ She 's a nice-looking *ooman too/' 
added the horse-dealer. 

" What *s he in for, Ikey ! " inquired 
Walker, of an individual who was 
spreading a cloth with numerous 
blotches of mustard upon it, on one of 
the tables, and whom Mr. Gabriel 
Parsons had no difficulty in recognising 
as the man who had called upon him 
in the morning. 

** Vy," responded the factotum, " it 's 
one of the rummiest rigs you ever 
heard on. He come in here last Vens- 
day, whidi by the by he 's a going over 
the water to-night — ^hows'ever that's 
neither here nor there. You see I 've 
been a going back'ards and for'ards 
about his business, and ha' managed to 
pick up some of his story from the ser- 
vants and them ; and so far as I can 
make it out, it seems to be summat to 
this here effect ^" 

"Cut it short, old fellow," inter- 
rupted Walker, who knew from former 
experience that he of the top-boots was 
neither very concise nor intelligible in 
his narratives. 

*' Let me alone,** replied Ikey, ^ and 
I '11 ha' vound up, and made my lucky 
in five seconds. This here young 



gen^lm'n's father so I 'm told, mind ye 
— and the father o' the young voman, 
have always been on very bad, out-and- 
out, rig'lar knock-me-down sort o' 
terms ; but somehow or another, when 
he was a wisitin' at some gentlefolk's 
house, as he knowed at college, he 
come into contract with the young lady. 
He seed her several times, and then he 
up and said he 'd keep company with 
her, if so be as she vos agreeable. 
Veil, she vos as sweet upon him as he 
vos upon her, and so I s'pose they 
made it all right ; for they got mar- 
ried *bout six months arterwards, un- 
beknown, mind ye, to the two fathers — 
leastways so I'm told. When thev 
heard on it — my eyes, there was such 
a combustion I Starvation vos the very 
least that vos to be done to 'em. The 
young genlm'n's father cut him off 
vith a bob, 'cos he'd cut himself off 
vith a wife ; and the young lady's 
father he behaved even worser and 
more unnat'ral, for he not only blow^d 
her up dreadful, and swore he 'd never 
see her again, but he employed a chap 
as I knows — and as you knows, Mr. 
Valker, a precious sight too well — to go 
about and buy up the bills and them 
things on wmch the young husband, 
thinking his governor 'ud come round 
agin, had raised the vind just to blow 
himself on vith for a time ; besides 
vich, he made all the interest he could 
to set other people agin him. Conse- 
quence vos, that he paid as long as he 
could ; but things he never expected 
to have to meet till he *d had time to 
turn himself round, come fast upon 
him, and he vos nabbed. He vos 
brought here, as I said afore, last 
Ven^y, and I think there 's about^— 
ah, half-a-dozen detainers agin him 
down stairs now. I have been," added 
Ikey, " in the purfession these fifteen 
year, and I never met vith such win* 
dictiveness afore ! " 

**Poor creeturs!" exclaimed the 
coal-dealer's wife once more : again 
resorting to the same excellent pre- 
scription for nipping a sigh in the bud : 
*^ An ! when they 've seen as much 
trouble aa 1 shql xKi^^ ^^iQSK^^&ssfiA 
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hAve, they 11 be as comfortable under 
it as we are." 

^ The young lady 's a pretty erea- 
tuxe/'eaid Walker, << only she *s a little 
too delicate for my taste — there ain't 
enough of her. As to the young core, 
he may be very respectable and wh&t 
not, but he 's too down in the month 
for me — ^he ain't game." 

** Game ! ** exi^umed Ikey, who had 
been altering the position of a green- 
handled knife and rork at least a dozen 
tones, in order that he might renuun 
in the room under the pretext of 
haring something to do. ^ He 's game 
enough ren th^'s anything to be 
fierce about ; but who could be game 
as you call it, Mr. Walker, with a pale 
young creetur like that, hanging about 
him 1 — It 's enough to drive any man's 
heart iato his boots to see 'em together 
<— and no mistake at all about it. I 
never shall forget her first eomin* 
here ; he wrote to her on the Thurs- 
day to come — I know he did, 'cos I 
took the letter. Uncommon fidgety he 
was all day to be Bure,andin the even- 
ing he goes down into the office, and 
he says to Jacobs^ says he, * Sir, can I 
have the loan of a private room for a 
fow minutes tiiis evening, without in- 
curring any additional expense — ^jnst 
to see my wife in 1 ' says he. Jacobs 
looked as much as to say — < Strike me 
bountiful if you ain't one of the modest 
sort 1 ' but as the geB'lm*n who had 
been in the back parlour had just gone 
out, and had paid for it for that day, 
he,sa3r8— werry grave — ^ Sir,* says he, 

* it 's agin our rules to let private rooms 
to our lodgers on gratis terms, but,' 
sajTS he, < for a gentleman, I don't mind 
breaking through them for once.' So 
then he turns round to me, and says, 

* Ikey, put two mould candles in the 
back parlour, and charge 'em to tliis 
gen'lm'n's account,' vich I did. Yell, 
by-and-by a hackney-ooach comes up 
to the door, and there, sure enough, 
was the young lady, wrapped up in a 
hopera-cloak, as it might be, and all 
alone. I opened the gate that night, so 
/ went up when the coadi come, and 

he voM a waidn' at the pailoux-door — 



and wasn't he a trembling, neither I 
The poor creetur see him, and could 
hardly walk to meet him. ' Oh, Hany ! * 
she says, ' that it should have come to 
this ; and all for my sake,' says she, 
putting her hand upon his shoulder. 
So he puts his arm round her pretty 
Utile waist, and leading her gently s 
little way into the room, so that he 
might be able to shut the door, he sajt, 
so kind and soft-like^* Why, Kate,' 
saysho' 



n 
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*^ Here 's the gentleman yon want," 
BMd Ikey, abrupt^ breaking off in lus 
story, and inteodndng li&. Gabriel 
Parsons to the creet-folleii Watkim 
Tottle, who at that UMmcBt entered 
the room. Watkins advanced with a 
wooden expression of passive endur- 
ance, and aeoepted the hand whidi 
Mr. Gabriel Parsons h^d out. 

^ I want to speak to you,'' said Ga- 
brid, with a look stroi^y expresave 
of his dislike of the company. 

" This way,** r^hed nie imprisoned 
one, leading the way to the froot 
drawing-room, where rich debtors did 
the luxurious at the rate of a couple of 
guineas a day. 

*' Well, here I am," said WatkiM, 
as he sat down on the sola ; sad 
placing the pahns of his hands on Ui 
knees, anxiously glanced at his frisad^ 
countenance. 

" Yes ; and here you 're likdy to 
be,*' said Gabriel, cooUy, as he latlied 
the money in his unmentioBabIs 
pockets, and looked out of the window. 

<< What's the amount with the 
costs !" inquired Parsons, after tm 
awkward pause. 

«37i. 3#. lOd." 

^ Have you any money t ** 

*< Nine and sixpence halfpensiy.*.' 

Mr. Grabriel Parsons walked up and 
down the room for a fow seeoadb, 
before he could make up bis mind to 
disclose the plan he had formed ; he 
was accustomed to drive hard bargaiBB, 
but was always most anxious to esa- 
ceal his avarice. At length he stopped 
short, and said^ — ** Tottle, you owe me 
fifty pounds.*' 

«ldo," 
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** And from all I lee, I tnfor that 
you are likely to owe it to me.'* 

« I fear I am.** 

« Though 70a have every dtspoaitioii 
to pay me if yon could I " 

<* Certainly." 

« Then," said Mr. Gabriel Parsons, 
M listen ; here/s my proposition. You 
know my way of old. Accept it — ^yes 
or no — I will or I won't. I *11 pay the 
debt and costs, and I 'U lend you 1 0/. 
more (which, added to your annuity, 
will enable you to carry on the war 
well) if yon '11 give me your note of 
hand to pay me one hundred and fifty 
pounds within six months after yon are 
married to Miss Lillerton." ^ 

« My dear '' 

^ Stop a minute — on one condition ; 
and that is, that you propose to Miss 
Lillerton at once.'* 

^ At once 1 My dear Panons, con- 
mder." 

'* It 's for yoo to consider, not me. 
She knows yon well from reputation, 
though she did not know you personally 
until lately. Notwithstanding all her 
maiden modesty, I think Sae *d be 
devilish glad to get married out of 
hand, with as litde delay as possible. 
My wife has sounded her en the sub- 
ject, and she has confessed.'* 

« What— what 1" ei^geriy interrupted 
the enamoured Watkins. 

"Why," replied Parsons, "to say 
exactly what she has confessed, would 
be ratiier difficult, beeaose they only 
spoke in hints, and so forth ; but my 
wife, who is no bad judge in these 
cases, declared to me that what she 
had confessed was^ as good as to say 
liiat she was not insensible of your 
merits — ^in fact, that no other man 
shonld have her." 

Mr. Watkins Tottle roae hurtUy 



from his seat, and rang the beU 
^ What's that for !^i 



inquired Par- 



^ I want to send the man fior the 

biU stamp," xepliedMr. Watkins Tottie. 

" Then you've made up your mind ! " 

^I have," — and they shook hands 

most cordially. The note oi hand was 

given — the debtiMBd oosti were paid — 



Ikey was satisfied for his trouble, Mid 
the two friends soon found themselves 
on that side <^ Mr. Solomon Jacobs's 
establishment, on which moat of hia 
visitors were very happy when they 
found themselves once again — to vil^ 
the otfteide. 

" Now;* said Mr. Gabriel Pttraons, 
as they drove to Norwood together — 
'^you shall have an opportunity to 
make the disclosure to-nigfat,and mind 
you speak out, Tottle." 

''I wiU— I wiU 1" replied Watkins, 
valorously. 

** How I should like to see yon to> 
gether," ejaculated Mr. Gabriel Par- 
8ons.~>< What fun ! "—and he kwighed 
so long and so loudly, that he discon- 
certed Mr. Watkins Tottle, and 
frightened the horse. 

'^ There 's Fanny and your intended 
walking about on the lawn,*' said Ga- 
briel, as they approached the house — 
« Mind your eye, Tottle." 

''Never fear," replied Watkins^ 
resolutely, as he made his way to ths 
^pot where the ladies were walking. 

** Here's Mr. Tottle, my dear," said 
Mrs. Parsons, addresmng Miss Liller- 
ton. The lady turned quickly round, 
and acknowledged his courteous salute 
with the same sort of Gonfiuion that 
Watl^ins had noticed on their first in- 
terview, but with something like a 
slight expression of disappointment or 



'* Did you see how glad she waa to 
see you 1 " whispered Parsons to his 
friend. 

" Why I really thought she looked 
as if she would rather have seen some- 
body eke," replied Tottle. 

** Pooh, nonsense ! " whispered Par- 
sons again — " it's always the way with 
the women, young or (dd. They never 
show how delighted they are to see 
those whose presence makes their 
hearts beat. It's the way with the 
whole sex, and no man should have 
lived to your time of hie witiiont 
knowing it. Fanny eonfesaed it to me, 
when we were first married, over and 
over again — see what it is to have a 
wife." 
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** Certainly/' whispered TotUe, whose 
courage was iranishing fast. 

" Well, now, you 'd better begin to 
pave the way/' said Parsons, who, 
having invested some money in the 
speculation, assumed the office of 
director. 

** Yes, yes, I will — presently," re- 
pUed Tottle, greatly flurried. 

"S&y something to her, man,"^ 
urged Parsons again. *^ Confound it ! 
pay her a complunent, can't you 1 " 

^ No ! not tUl after dinner,*' replied 
the bashful Tottle, anxious to postpone 
the evil moment. 

** Well, gentlemen," said Mrs. Par- 
sons, ''you are really very polite ; you 
stay away the whole morning, after 
promising to take us out, and when 
you do come home, you stand whisper- 
mg together and take no notice of 
us." 

'< We were talking of the btuine88,my 
dear, which detain^ us this morning," 
repUed Parsons, looking significantly 
at Tottle. 

"Dear [me I how very quickly the 
morning has gone," said Miss Liller- 
ton, referring to the gold watch, which 
was wound up on state occasions, 
whether it required it or not. 

'' / think it has passed very slowly," 
mildly suggested Tottle. 

("That's right— bravo!") whis- 
pered Parsons." 

" Indeed ! " said Miss Lillerton, with 
an air of majestic surprise. 

" I can only impute it to my una- 
voidable absence from your society, 
madam," said Watkins, " and that of 
Mrs. Parsons." 

During this short dialogue, the 
ladies had been leading the way to the 
house. 

" What the deuce did you stick 
Fanny into that last compliment for !" 
inquired Parsons, as they followed to- 
gether ; " it quite spoilt the effect." 

" Oh! it really would have been too 
broad without," rephed Watkins 
Tottle, " much too broad 1" 

" He 's mad ! " Parsons whispered 
his wife, as they entered the drawing- 
room, ^ mad from modesty." 



\ 
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" Dear me !" ejaculated tiie bdy, " I 
never heard of such a thing." 

« You '11 find we have quite a family 
dinner, Mr. Tottle," said Mrs. Par- 
sons, when they sat down to table: 
" Miss Lillerton is one of us, and, of 
course, we nuike no stranger of you." 

Mr. Watkins Tottle expressed t 
hope that the Parsons family never 
would make a stranger of him ; and 
wished internally that his bashiulness 
would allow him to feel a little less 
Uke a stranger himself. 

« Take off the covers, Martha," said 
Mrs. Parsons, directing the shifting of 
the scenery with great anxiety. The 
order was obeyed, and a pair of boiled 
fowls, with tongue and et ceteras, were 
displayed at the top, and a fillet of vesl 
at the bottom. On one side of the 
table two green sauce-tureens, with 
ladles of the same, were setting to 
each other in a green dish ; and on 
the other was a curried rabbit, in t 
brown suit, turned up with lemon. 

"Miss Lillerton, my dear,*' said 
Mrs. Parsons, " shall I assist you !" 

"Thank you, no; I think I'U 
trouble Mr. Tottle." 

" Watkins started — trembled — 
helped the rabbit — and broke a 
tumbler. The countenance of the 
lady of the house, which had been all 
smiles previously, underwent an awfol 
change. 

*^ Extremely sorry," stanmnered 
Watkins, asfiisting himself to currie 
and parsley and butter, in the extre- 
mity of his confusion. 

" Not the least consequence," re- 
plied Mrs. Parsons, in a tone which 
impUed that it was of the greatest 
consequence possible, — directing aside 
the researches of the boy, who was 
groping under the table for the bits of 
broken glass. 

"I presume," said Miss Lillerton, 
I' that Mr. Tottle is aware of the 
interest which bachelors usually pay in 
such cases ; a dozen glasses for one is 
the lowest penalty. 

Mr. Gabriel Parsons gave his friend 
an admonitory tread on the toe. Here 
was a clear hint that the sooner be 
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ceased to be a bachelor and emanci- 
pated himself from such penalties, the 
better. Mr. Watkins Tottie viewed 
the observation in the same light, and 
challenged Mrs. Parsons to take wine, 
with a degree of presence of mind, 
which, under all the circumstances, 
was really extraordinary. 

" Miss Lillerton," said Grabriel,** may 
I have the pleasure 1 " 

^ I shall be most happy." 

'< Tottie, will you assist Miss Liller- 
ton, and pass the decanter. Thank 
you." (The usual pantomimic cere- 
mony of nodding and sipping gone 
through) — 

** Tottie, were you ever in Suffolk 1 " 
inquired the master of the house, who 
was burning to tell one of his seven 
stock stories. 

** No," responded Watkins, adding, 
by way of a saving clause, " but I Ve 
been in Devonshire." 

« Ah I " replied Gabriel, « it was m 
Suffolk that a rather singular circum- 
stance happened to me, many years 
ago. Did you ever happen to hear me 
mention it \ '* 

Mr. Watkins Tottie luid happened 
to hear his friend mention it some four 
hundred times. Of course he expressed 
preat curiosity, and evinced the utmost 
impatience to hear the story again. 
Mr. Gabriel Parsons forthwith at- 
tempted to proceed, in spite of the 
interruptions to which, as our readers 
must frequently hav^p observed, the 
master of the house ts often exposed 
in such cases. We will attempt to 
give them an idea of our meaning. 

** When I was in Suffolk," said Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons 

** Take off the fowls first, Martha," 
said Mrs. Parsons. ** I beg your par- 
don, my dear."- 

** When I vi^B in Suffolk," resumed 
Mr. Parsons, with an impatient glance 
at his wife, who pretended not to 
observe it, " which is now some years 
ago, business led me to the town of 
Bury St Edmund's. I had to stop at 
the principal places in my way, and 
therefore, for tiie sake of convenience, 
I travelled in a gig. I left Sudbury 



one dark night — ^it was winter time — 
about nine o'clock ; the rain poured in 
torrents, the wind howled among the 
trees that skirted the road-side, and I 
was obliged to proceed at a foot-pace, 
for I couid hardly see my hand before 
me, it was so dark " 

" John,'* interrupted Mrs. Parsons, 
in a low, hollow voice, ** don't spill that 
gravy." 

« Fanny," said Parsons impatiently, 
'< I wish you 'd defer these domestic 
reproofs to some more suitable time. 
Really, my dear, these constant inter- 
ruptions are very annoying." 

" My dear, I didn't interrupt you," 
said Airs. Parsons. 

^ But, my dear, you did interrupt 
me," remonstrated Mr. Parsons. 

"How very absurd you are, my 
love ! I must give directions to the 
servants ; I am quite sure that if I sat 
here and allowed John to spill the 
gravy over the new carpet, you 'd be 
the first to find fault when you saw 
the stain to-morrow morning." 

« Well," continued Gabriel, with a 
resigned air, as if he knew there was 
no getting over the point about the 
carpet, ** I was just saying, it was so 
dark that I could hardly see my hand 
before me. The road was very lonely, 
and I assure you, Tottie (this was a 
device to arrest the wandering atten- 
tion of that individual, which was 
distracted by a confidential communi- 
cation between Mrs. Parsons and 
Martha, accompanied by the delivery 
of a large bunch of keys), I assure 
you, TotUe, I became somehow im- 
pressed with a sense of the loneliness 
of my situation — " 

"Pie to your master," interrupted 
Mrs. Parsons, again directing the 
servant 

** Now, pray, my dear,** remonstrated 
Parsons once more, very pettishly. 
Mrs. P. turned up her hands and eye- 
brows, and appealed in dumb show to 
Miss Lillerton. « As I turned a comer 
of the road," resumed Gabriel, " the 
horse stopped short, and reared tre- 
mendously. I pulled up, jumped out, 
ran to his haul, and found «k teas^ 
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lying on his back in the middle of 
the road, with his eyes fixed on the 
sky. I thought he was dead ; but no, 
he was' alive, and there appeared to 
be nothing the matter with him. He 
jumped up, and putting bis hand to 
his chest, and fiidng upon me the 
most earnest gaa&e yon can imagine, 
exclaimed " 

** Pudding here," said Mrs. Parsons. 

''Oh! it's no use," exclaimed the 
host, now rendered desperate. '^ Here, 
Tottk ; a glass of wine. It 's useless 
to attempt relating anything when Mrs. 
Parsons is present" 

This attack was received in the 
usual way. Mrs. Parsons talked to 
Miss LiUerton and <U her better half ; 
expatiated on the impatience of men 
generally ; hinted that her husband 
was peculiarly vicious in this req>ect, 
and wound up by insinuating that she 
most be one of the best tempers that 
ever existed, or she never could put up 
with it. Really what she had to endure 
sometimes, was more than any one who 
saw her in erery-day life could by 
possibility suppose. — The story was 
now a painful subject, and therefore 
Mr. Parsons declined to enter into 
any details, and eontenied himself by 
stating that the man was a maniac, 
who had escaped from a neighbouring 
mad-house. 

The cloth was removed ; the ladies 
soon afterwards retired, and Miss 
Lillerton played the piano in the draw- 
ing-room overhead, very loudly, for 
the edification of the visiter. Mr. 
Watkins Tottle and Mr. Gabriel Par- 
sons sat chatting comfortably enough, 
until the conclusion of the second 
bottle, when the latter, in proposing 
an adjournment to the drawing-room, 
informed Watkins that he had con- 
oerted a plan with his wife, for leaving 
him and Miss Lillerton alone, soon 
after tea. 

<< I sayj'' said Tottle, as they went 
up stairs, ^ don't you think it would 
be better if we put it off tUl— till— to- 
morrow!" 

^ Don't pou think it would have been 
maeb better if I had left you Vn \]baJl 



wretched hole I found you in this 
morning ! " retorted Parsons, bfamtly. 

^ Well — well — I only made a sug- 
gestion," said poor Watidns Tottle, 
with a de^ si^ 

Tea was soon concluded, and Miss 
lillerton drawing a small work-taUe 
on one side of the fire, and placing a 
little wooden frame upon it, some- 
thing like a miniature day-mill without 
the horse, was soon busily engaged in 
making a watch-guard with brown silk. 

'* Ckd bless me ! " exclaimed Par- 
sons, starting up with weU-feigned 
surprise, ^ I 've forgotten thoee con- 
founded letters. Tottle, I know you 11 
excuse me.** 

If Tottle had been a free agent, he 
would have allowed no one to leave 
tlie room on any pretence, except him- 
self. As it was, however, he was 
obliged to look cheerful when PanoBi 
quitted the fipartment. 

He had scarcely left, when Martfia 
put her head into the room, with — 
** Please, ma*am, you 're wanted." 

Mrs. Parsons left the room, shut the 
door carefully after her, and Mr. Wat* 
kins Tottle was left alone with Misi 
Lillerton. 

For the first five minutes there wis 
a dead silence. — Mr. Watkins Tottls 
was thinking how he should b^m>i^ 
Miss Lillerton appeared to be ^nHng 
of nothing. The fire was burning low; 
Mr. Watkins Tottle stined it, and pot 
some coals on. 

*< Hem ! " coughed Miss Lillertop ; 
Mr. Watkins Tottle thought the fair 
creature had q>oken» ''I bc^ your 
pardon," said be. 

« Eh ! " 

« I thought you moke." 

« No." 

"Oh I" 

^ There are some books on the soft, 
Mr. Tottle, if you would like to look st 
them," said Miss Lillerton, after the 
lapse of another five minutes. 

''No, thank you," returned Wai- 
kins: and then he added, with a 
courage which was perfectly astonish- 
ing, even to Mmself, <* Madam, that is 
, mIss LiUertan, I wish to qpeak toyoa." 
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«To me!" mid Min LiUerton, 
letting the silk drop from her hands, 
and sliding her chair back a few paces. 
— " Speak — to me ! " 

^To you, madam— and on the sub- 
ject of the state of yonr affections.** 
The lady hastily rose, and would have 
left the room ; bat Mr. Watkins Tottle 
gently detain^ her by the hand, and 
nolding it as far from him as the joint 
length of their arma would pomit, he 
tfans proceeded : <* Pray do not mis- 
understand me, or suppose that I am 
led to address yon, after so short an 
acquaintance, by any feeling of my 
own merits — for merits I have none 
which could give me a claim to your 
hand. I hope you will acqwt me of 
any presumption when I explain that 
I have been acquainted through Mrs. 
Parsons, with the state — ^that is, that 
Mrs. Parsons has told me — at least, 

not Mrs. Parsons, but ** here 

Watkins began to wander, but Miss 
Idllerton relieved him. 

^ Am I to understand, Mr. Tottle, 
that Mrs. Parsons has acqoainted you 
with my feeling — my affection — I mean 
my respect, for an individual of the 
opposite sex!" 

"She has." 

« Then,what r* inquired Miss liller- 
ton, averting her hce, with a girlish 
air, ''what could induce ytm to seek 
soeh an interview as this ! What can 
yonr object be ? How can I promote 
your happiness, Mr. Tottle 1 " 

Here was the time for a flourish — 
''By allowing me," replied Watkins, 
falling bump on his knees, and break- 
ing two brace-buttons and a waisteoat- 
■tring, in the act — ** By allowing me to 
be your slave, your servant — ^in short, 
by unreservedly making me the con- 
fident of your heart's feelings — may I 
say, for the promotion of your own 
bi^ypiness — may I say, in order that 
yon may become the wilis of a kind 
and affectionate husband 1" 

" Disinterested c rea tu re!" exdaimed 
Miss Lillerton, hiding her face in a 
white pocket-handkerdiief wi^ an eye- 
let-hole border. 

Mr. Watkms Tottle thought that if 



the lady knew afl, she might possibly 
alter her opinion on this last point. 
He raised the tip of her middle finger 
oeremoniouBly to his lips, and got off 
his knees as gracefblly as he could. 
"My information was correct!** he 
tremulously inquired, when he was 
once more on his feet. 

'<It was." Watkins devated lua 
hands, and looked up to the ornament 
in the centre of the ceiling, which had 
been made for a lamp, by way of ex- 
pressing his rapture. 

" Our situation, Mr. Tottle,** resumed 
the lady, glancing at him through one 
of the eyelet-holes, " is a most peeulisr 
and deUcate one." 

'* It is," said Mr. Tottle. 

" Our acquaintance has been of 80 
short duration,*' said Miss LUlerton. 

"Only a week,** assented Watkms 
Tottle. 

''Oh t more than that,** exekimed 
the lady, in a tone of surprise. 

"Indeed!** said Tottle. 

"More than a month — mors than 
two months ! " said Miss Lillerton. 

" Rather odd, this," thought Watkms. 

*'0h I** he said, recollecting Parsons*s 
assurance that she had known him from 
report, " I understand. But, my dear 
madam, pray consider. The longer 
this acquaintance has existed, the lem 
reason is ih&ce for delay now. Why 
not at once fix a period for grati- 
fying the hopes of your devoted ad- 
mirer!" 

" It haa been represented to me 
again and again dial this is the course 
I ought to pursue," replied Miss Liller- 
ton, " but pardon ray feelings of deE. 
cacy, Mr. Tottle — pray excuse tfiis 
embarrassment — I have peculiar ideas 
on such subjects, and I am quite sure 
that I never could summon vfp forti- 
tude enough to name the day to mj 
future husband." 

"Then allow me to name it," said 
Tottle eagerly. 

"I should like to fix it myself,** 
replied Miss Lillerton, bashfully, " bat 
I cannot do so without at once resort- 
ing to a third party." 

" A third party I*' though*. W^Afna^ 
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Tottle ; ** who the deaoe is that to be, 
I wonder !** 

*< Mr. Tottle," continaed Miss UUer- 
tOD, " you have made me a most dis- 
interested and kind offer — ^that offer I 
accept Will you at once be the bearer 
of a note from me to— to Mr. Timson ! '* 

« Mr. Timson P said Watkins. 

^ After what has passed between us,*' 
responded Miss Lillerton, still averting 
her head, ^ you must understand whom 
I mean ; Mr. Timson, the — the — clergy- 
man.*' 

'* Mr. Timson, the clergyman ! " 
ejaculated Watkins Tottle, in a state of 
inexpressible beatitude, and positive 
wonder at his own success. " Angel ! 
Certainly — this moment ! " 

** I '11 prepare it immediately," said 
Miss Lillerton, making for the door ; 
« the events of this day have Hurried 
me so much, Mr. Tottle, thai I shall 
not leave my room again this evening ; I 
will send you the note by the servant." 

^ Stay— stay," cried Watkins Tottle, 
still keeping a most respectful distance 
from the lady ; " when shall we meet 
again !" 

« Oh 1 Mr. Tottle." repUed Miss 
Lillerton, coquettishly, ^ when we are 
married, I can never see you too often, 
nor thank you too much ;" and she left 
the room. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle flung himself 
into an arm-chair, and indulged in the 
most delicious reveries of future bliss, 
in which the idea of ^ Five hundred 
pounds per annum, with an uncon- 
trolled power of disposing of it by her 
last will and testament," was somehow 
or other the foremost. He had gone 
through the interview so well, and it 
had terminated so admirably, that he 
almost began to wish he had expressly 
stipulated for the settlement of the 
annual five hundred on himself. 

** May I come in I" said Mr. Gabriel 
Parsons, peeping in at the door. 

" You may," replied Watkins. 

** Well, have you done it ? " anxiously 
inquired Gabriel. 

*«Have I done it!" said Watkins 
Tottle^ «Hush— I*m goiag to the 
clergynum," 



« No I" said Parsons. « How weU 
you have managed it !"" 

" Where does Timson live ! " in- 
quired Watkins. 

''At his uncle's,** replied Gabriel, 
** just round the lane. He 's wai^g for 
a living, and has been assisting his unde 
here for the last two or three months. 
Buthow well you have done it — I didn't 
think you could have carried it off so!** 

Mr. Watkins Tottle was proceeding 
to demonstrate that the RLchardsonian 
principle was the best on which love 
could possibly be made, when he was 
interrupted by the entrance of Martha, 
with a little pink note folded like a 
fancy cocked-hat 

Miss Lillerton's compliments," said 
Martha, as she delivered it into Tottle's 
hands, and vanished. 

"Do you observe the delicacy!** 
said Tottle, appealing to Mr. Gabriel 
Parsons. ** Compliments not lovt, by 
the servant, eh t ** 

Mr. Gabriel Parsons didn't exactly 
know what reply to make, so he poked 
the forefinger of his right hand be- 
tween the mird and fourth ribs of Mr, 
Watkins Tottle. 

''Come,** said Watkins, when the 
explosion of mirth, consequent on this 
practical jest, had subsided, " we *11 be 
off at once — let 's lose no time.*' 

" Capital ! '* echoed Grabriel Parsons ; 
and in five minutes they were at the 
garden-gate of the villa tenanted by the 
uncle of Mr. Timson. 

" Is Mr. Charles Timson at home r 
inquired Mr. Watkins Tottle of Mr. 
Charles Timson's uncle's man. 

'* Mr. Charles it at home." replied 
the man, stanmiering ; but he desired 
me to say he couldn't be interrupted, 
sir, by any of the parishioners." 

" / am not a parishioner," replied 
Watkins. 

" Is Mr. Charles writing a sermon, 
Tom ! " inquired Parsons, thrusting 
himself forward. 

" No, Mr. Parsons, sir ; he 's not 
exactly writing a sermon, but he is 
practising the violoncello in his own 
bedroom, and gave strict orders not to 
be disturbed." 
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<*Say I'm here," replied Grabriel, 
leading the way across the garden ; 
''Mr. Parsons and Mr. Tottle, on 
private and particular business/* 

They were shown into the parlour, 
and the servant departed to deliver 
his message. The distant groaning of 
the violoncello ceased ; footsteps were 
heard on the stairs ; and Mr. Timson 
presented himself, and shook hands 
with Parsons with the utmost cordiality. 
" How do you do, sir ! " said Wat- 
kins Tottle, with great solemnity. 

"How do you do, sir!" replied 
Timson, with as much coldness as if it 
were a matter of perfect indifference 
to him how he did, as it very likely was. 
** I beg to deliver this note to you," 
said Watkins Tottle, producing the 
cocked-hat. 

« From Miss Lillerton ! " said Tim- 
son, suddenly changing colour. ** Pray 
sit down.*' 

Mr. Watkins Tottle sat down ; and 
while Timson perused the note, fixed 
his eyes on an oyster-sauce-coloured 
portrait of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, which hung over the fireplace. 

Mr. Timson rose from his seat when 
he had concluded the note, and looked 
dubiously at Parsons—" May I ask," 
he inquired, appealing to Watkins 
Tottle, " whether our friend here is ac- 
quainted with the object of your visit ! 
" Our friend is in my confidence, 
replied Watkins, with considerable 
importance. 

" Then, sir," said Timson, seizing 
both Tottle's hands, ^ allow me in his 
presence to thank you most unfeignedly 
and cordially, for the noble part you 
have acted in this affair." 

<* He thinks I recommended him," 
thought Tottle. " Confound these fel- 
lows ! they never think of anything 
but their fees." 

** I deeply regret having misunder- 
stood your intentions, my dear sir," 
continued Timson. " Disinterested 
and manly, indeed ! There are very 
few men who would have acted as you 
have done." 

Mr. Watkins Tottle could not help 
thinking that this last remark was any- 
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thing but complimentary. He there- 
fore inquired, rather hiUBtily, " When 
is it to her* 

*« On Thursday," replied Tunson,— 
"on Thursday morning at half-past 
eight." 

" Uncommonly early," observed 
Watkins Tottle, with an air of tri- 
umphant self-denial. " I shall hardly 
be able to get down here by that 
hour."" (This was intended for a ioke.) 

"Never mind, my dear fellow," 
replied Timson, all suavity, shaking 
hands with TotUe again most heartily, 
" so long as we see you to breakfast, 
you know " 

" £h I " said Parsons, with one of 
the most extraordinary expressions of 
countenance that ever appeared in a 
human face. 

«* Wh^t I " ejaculated Watkms Tot- 
tle, at me same moment. 

" I say that so long as we see you 
to breakfast," repeated Timson, " we 
will excuse your being absent from the 
ceremony, though of course your pre- 
sence at it would give us the utmost 
pleasure." 

Mr. Watkins Tottle staggered against 
tlie wall, and fixed his eyes on Timson 
with appalling perseverance. 

" Timson," said Parsons, hurriedly 
brushing his hat with his left arm, 
" when you say ' us,' whom do you 
mean I" 

Mr. Timson looked foolish in his 
turn, when he replied, " Why — Mrs. 
Timson that will be this day week : 
Miss Lillerton that is — " 

" Now don't stare at tliat idiot in 
the comer,"' angrily exclaimed Parsons, 
as the extraordinary convulsions of 
Watkins Tottle's countenance excited 
the wondering gaze of Timson, — " but 
have the goodness to tell me in three 
words the contents of that note.** 

" This note," replied Timson, " is 
from Miss Lillerton, to whom I have 
been for the last five weeks regularly 
engaged. Her singular scruples and 
strange feeling on some points have 
hitherto prevented my bringing the 
engagement to that termination which 
I 60 anxiously desire. She in£Qs\&2Bk 
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me here, that she Bounded Mrs. Pai^ 
sons with the view of making her her 
confidant and go-between, that Mrs. 
Parsone informed this elderly gentle- 
main, Mr. Tottle, of the circumstance, 
and that he, in the most kind and deli- 
cate terms, offered to aaeiat us in any 
way, and even undertook to convey 
this note, which containB the promise 
I have long sought in vain — an act of 
kindness for which I can nerer be suf- 
ficiently gratefuL" 

<*Gr<K)d night, Timson," said Par- 
sons, hurrying off, and carrying the 
bewildered Tottle with him. 

** Won't you stay — and have some- 
thing ! " said Timson. 

** No, thank ye,'* replied Parsons ; 
^ I 've had quite enouj^ ;" and away 
he went, followed by Watkins Tottk 
in a state of supefaction. 

Mr. Gabriel Parsons whistled until 
they had walked some quarter of a 
mile past his own gate, when ha sud- 
denly stopped, and said — 

*^ You are a clever fellow, Tottle, 
ain't you I" 

*< I don't know,** said the unfortu- 
nate Watkins. 

** I suppose you '11 say this is Fanny's 
fault, wonH youl" inquired Gabriel. 

** I don't know anything about it," 
replied the bewildered Tottle. 

*< Well," said Parsons, turning on 
his heel to go home, ** the next time 
you make an offer, you had better 
speak plainly, and don't throw a 
chance away. And the next time 
you 're locked up in a spunging-house, 
just wait there till I come and take 
you out, there's a good fellow.'* 



How, or at what hour, Mr. Watkins 
Tottle returned to Cecil-etreet is un- 
known. His boots were seen outsids 
his bedroom-door next morning ; but 
we have the authcnity of his landlady 
for stating that he neither emei^pd 
therefrom nor accepted sustenance for 
four-and-twenty hcwurs* At the expi- 
ration of that period, and when a 
council of war was being hdd in the 
kitchen on the propria of snnunon- 
ing the parodiial beadle to break his 
door open, he rang his bell, and de- 
manded a cup of milk-and-water. The 
next morning he went through the 
formalities of eating and drinking as 
usual, but a week afterwards he wis 
seized with a relapse, while pcnumg 
the list of marriages in a morning 
paper, from which he never perfectly 
recovered. 

A few weeks after the last-named 
occurrence, the body of a gentleman 
unknown, was foond in the Regent's 
canal In the tronsers-pocketB wen 
four shillings and threepence half- 
penny ; a matrioMknial advertisement 
from a lady, which appeared to have 
been cut out of a Sunday paper ; a 
toothpick, and a card-case, which it is 
confidently believed would have led to 
the identificatioa of the unfortunato 
gentleman, but for the drcnmstanoe of 
tiiere being none but blank cards init 
Mr. Watkins Tottle absented himsdf 
from his lodgings shortly before. A 
bill, which has not been taken up, was 
presented next morning ; and a bill, 
which has not been taken down, was 
soon afterwards affixed in his parlour- 
window. 
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CHAPTER XL 



TILE BLOOMSBUKT CH&ISTXNIlfO. 

[The Author may be permitted to ob h er rc thst this sketch wu published some tfane befoxt 
the Faroe entitled ** The ChristeniBg" wm flrtt repnaented.] 



M&. NicoDEMus Dumps, or, as his ac- 
quaint&nce called him, <' long Dumps," 
was a bachelor, six feet high, and fifty 
vears old ; cross, cadaverous, odd, and 
lU-natured. He was never happy but 
when he was miserable ; and always 
miserable when he had the best reason 
to be happy. The only real comfort 
of his existence was to make every 
body about him wretched — then he 
might be truly said to enjoy life. He 
was afBUcted with a situation in the 
Bank worth five hundred a-year, and 
he rented a ^ first-floor furnished," at 
Pentonville, which he originally took 
because it commanded a dismal pro- 
spect of an adjacent churchyard. He 
was familiar with the face of every 
tombstone, and ihe burial service 
seemed to excite his strongest sym- 
pathy. His friends said he was surly 
— he insisted he was nervous ; they 
thought him a lucky dog, but he pro- 
tested that he was '' the most unfortu- 
nate man in the world.^ Cold as he 
was, and wretched as he declared him- 
self to be, he was not wholly unsus- 
ceptible of attachments. He revered 
the memory of Hoyle, as he was him- 
self an admirable and imperturbable 
whist-player, and he chuckled with 
delight at a fretful and impatient ad- 
versary. He adored King Herod for 
his massacre of the innocents ; and if 
he hated one thing more than another, 
it was a child. However, be could 
hardly be said to hate anything in 
particular, because he disliked every- 
thing in general ; but perhi^M his 
greatest antipathies were cabs, old 
womea^rioors that would not shut, 
muwcaMnateurs, and omnibus cads. 
He subAribed to the '* Society for the 
Suppression of \ip^*\ fqr ^9 pleasure 
of putting a stop to a&y harmless 



amusements ; and he contributed 
largely towards the support of two 
itinerant methodist parsons, in the 
amiable hope that if circumstances 
rendered any people happy in this 
world, they might perchance be ren- 
dered miserable by fears for the next. 

Mr. Dumps had a nephew who had 
been married about a year, and who 
was somewhat of a favourite with his 
uncle, because he was an admirable 
subject to exercise his misery-creating 
powers upon. Mr. Charles KitterbeU 
was a small, sharp, spare man, with a 
very large head, and a broad, good- 
humoured countenance. He looked 
like a faded giant, with the head and 
face partially restored ; and he had a 
cast in his eye which rendered it quite 
impossible for anwone with whom he 
conversed to kno^where he was look- 
ing. His eyes appeared fixed on the 
wail, and he was staring you out ' of 
countenance ; in short, there was no 
catchinff his eye, and perhaps it is a . 
mercifm dispensation of Providence ^ 
that such eyes are not catching. In 
addition to these characteristics, it 
may be added that Mr. Charles Kitter- 
beU was one of the most credulous and 
matter-of-fact little personages that 
ever took io himself a wife, and for 
himself a house in Great Russel- 
street, Bedford-square. (Uncle Dumps 
always dropped the ''Bedford-square," 
and inserted in lieu thereof the dread, 
ful words " Tottenham-court-road.") 

" No, but uncle, 'pon my life you 
must — ^you must promise to be god- 
father," Hud Mr. KitterbeU, as he sat 
in conversation with his respected 
relative one morning. 

"I cannot, indeed I canool," re- 
turned Dimips. 

"Well, but 'wVi^TtfAiX ^enaasa^NK^ 
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think it very unkind. It 's very little 
trouble.** 

" As to the trouble," rejoined the 
most unhappy man in existenee, ''I 
don't mind that ; but my nerves are in 
that state— I cannot go through the 
ceremony. You know I don*t like 
ffoing out — For Grod's sake, Charles, 
don*t fidget with that stool so ; you '11 
drive me mad." Mr. Kitterbell, quite 
regardless of his uncle*s nerves, had 
occupied himself for some ten minutes 
in describing a circle on the floor with 
one leg of the office-stool on which he 
was seated, keeping the other three up 
in the air, apd holding fast on by the 
desk. 

*'l beg your pardon, uncle," said 
Kitterbell, quite abashed, suddenly re- 
leasing his hold of the desk, and bring- 
ing the three wandering legs back to 
the floor, with a force «^cient to 
drive them through it. 

** But come, don't refuse. If it's a 
boy, you know, we must have two 
godfathers." 

"If it *s aboy !" said Dumps ;" why 
can't you say at once whether it t« a 
boy or not ? " 

" I should be very happy to tell you, 
but it 's impossible I can undertake to 
say whether it 's a girl or a boy, if the 
child isn't bom yet" 

" Not bom yet ! " echoed Dumps, 
with a gleam of hope lighting up bis 
lugubrious visage. " Oh, well, it may 
be a girl, and then you won't want 
me ; or if it is a boy, it may die before 
it is christened." 

" I liope not," said the father that 
expected to be, looking very grave. 

" 1 hope not," acquiesced Dumps, 
evidently pleased with the subject. He 
was beginning to get happy. ^ / hope 
not, but distressing cases frequently 
occur during the first two or three 
days of a child's life ; fits, I am told, 
are exceedingly common, and alarming 
convulsions are almost matters of 



course. 
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" Lord, uncle," ejaculated little Kit- 
terbell, gasping for breath. 

^ Yes ; my umdlady was confined — 
ht me Bee — last Tuesday : an. uncom- 



monly fine boy. On the Thursday 
night the nurse was sitting with him 
upon her knee before the fire, and he 
was as well as possible. Suddenly he 
became black in jthe £Ekce, and alaim- 
ingly spasmodic. The medical man 
was insft^.^y sent for, and every 
remedy was tried, but — " 

" How frightful ! " interrupted the 
horror-stricken Kitterbell. 

*' The child died, of course. How- 
ever, your child may not die ; and if 
it should be a boy, and should live to 
be christened, why I suppose I most 
be one of the sponsors." Dumps was 
evidently good-natured on the faith of 
his anticipations. 

<' Thank you, uncle," said his agi- 
tated nephew, giiisping his hand as 
warmly as if he had done him some 
essential service. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter not tell Mrs. K. what you have 
mentioned." 

"Why, if she's low spirited, per- 
haps you had better not mention the 
melancholy case to her," returned 
Dumps, who of course had invented 
the whole story ; << though perhaps it 
would be but doing your duty as a 
husband to prepare her for the wont." 

A day or two afterwards, as Dumps 
was perusing a morning paper at ^ 
chop-house which he regularly fre- 
quented, the following paragraph met 
his eye : — 

" Births.— On Saturday, tb« 18th inst, ia 
Great Russell-street, the ladj of Charies Kit- 
terbell, Esq., of a son." 

"Itit h boy ! " he exclaimed, dash- 
ing down the paper, to the astonish- 
ment of the waiters. '^ It i« a boy t " 
But he speedily regained his compo- 
sure as hu eye rested on a paragraph 
quoting the number of infant deaths 
from the bills of mortality. 

Six weeks passed away, and as do 
communication had been I'eceived from 
tlie Kitterbells, Dumps was beginning 
to flatter himself that the chUd vas 
dead, when the folloii^ijfig note paiu- 
fully resolved his doubts : — 

Great AiwsSt-flreet, 

Monday «uoni^< 

\ «DEkR Unclk,— Yott^wiH bo de- 
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lighted to hear that my dear Jemima 
has left her room, and that your future 
godson is getting on capitally. He 
was very thin at first, but he is getting 
much larger, and nurse says he is 
filling out every day. He cries a good 
deal, and is a very siL^^iar colour, 
which made Jemima and me rather 
uncomfortable ; but as nurse says it's 
natural, and as of course we know 
nothing about tliese things yet, we are 
quite satisfied with what nurse says. 
We think he vnU. be a sharp child ; 
and nurse says she 's sure he will, be- 
cause he never goes to sleep. You 
will readily believe that we are all very 
happy, only we 're a little worn out for 
waut of rest, as he keeps us awake all 
night ; but tliis we must expect, nurse 
says, for the first six or eight months. 
He has been vaccinated, but in conse* 
quence of the operation being rather 
awkwardly performed, some small par- 
ticles of glass were introduced into the 
arm witli the matter. Perhaps this 
may in some degree account for his 
being rather fractious ; at least, so 
nurse says. We propose to have him 
christened at twelve o'clock on Friday, 
at Saint George's church, in Hart- 
street, by the name of Frederick 
Charles WUliam. Pray don't be later 
than a quarter before twelve. We 
shall have a very few friends in the 
evening, when of course we shall see 
you. I am sorry to sav that the dear 
boy appears rather restless and uneasy 
to-day : the cause, I fear, is fever. 
** Believe me, dear Uncle, 
" Yours affectionately, 
<< Charles Kitterbell. 

«* P.S. — I open this note to say that 
we have just discovered the cause of 
little Frederick's restlessness. It is 
not fever, as I apprehended, but a 
small pin, which nurse accidentally 
stuck in his leg yesterday evening. We 
have taken it out, and he appears more 
composed, though he still sobs a good 
deal." 

It is almost unnecessary to say that 
tlie perusal of the above interesting 
statement was no great relief to the 
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mind of the hypochondriacal Dumps. 
It was impossible to recede, however, 
and so he put the best face — that is to 
say, an unconunonly miserable one — 
upon the matter ; and purchased a 
handsome silver mug for the infant 
Kitterbell, upon which he ordered the 
initials « F. C. W. K.," with the custo- 
mary untrained grape - vine - looking 
flourishes, and a large full stop, to be 
engraved forthwith. 

Mondav was a fine day, Tuesday 
was dehghtful, Wednesday was equal 
to either, and Thursday was finer than 
ever ; four successive fine days in 
London ! Hackney-coachmen became 
revolutionary, and crossing-sweepers 
began to doubt the existence of a First 
Cause. The Morning Herald informed 
its readers that an old woman in Cam- 
den Town had been heard to say that 
the fineness of the season was '< un- 
precedented in the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant ;" and Islington clerks, 
with Lirge families and small salaries, 
left ofi tiieir black gaiters, disdained 
to carry their once green cotton um- 
brellas, and walked to town in the 
conscious pride of white stockings and 
cleanly brushed Bluchers. Dumps 
beheld all this with an eye of supreme 
contempt — his triumph was at hand. 
He knew tliat if it had been fine for 
four weeks instead of four days, it 
would rain when he went out ; he was 
lugubriously happy in the conviction 
that Friday would be a wretched day — 
and so it was. ** I knew how it would 
be," said Dumps, as he turned round 
opposite the Mansion-house at half-past 
eleven o'clock on the Friday morning. 
I knew how it would be ; / am con- 
cerned, and that 's enough ; " — and 
certainly the appearance of the day 
was sufiicient to depress the spirits of 
a much more buoyant-hearted indi- 
vidual than himself. It had rained, 
without a moment's cessation, since 
eight o'clock ; every body that passed 
up Cheapside, and down Cheapside, 
looked wet, cold, and dirty. All sorts 
of forgotten and long-concealed um- 
brellas had been put into requisition. 
Cabs whisked about^ wiUv t3\ft « l^x^"^ 
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sm carefoU J bmed up behind two 
glazed calico cnrtaiDsaBanyniysterioiiB 
picture in any one of Mia. BadcBffe's 
easlles; onmibns honea smoked like 
steam-OTgines ; nobody Aoo^t of 
''standing np" under doorways or 
arches ; they were painfully con- 
Tineed it was a hopeless case ; and so 
eyeryfoody went hastily along, jnmb- 
ling and jostling, and swearing and 
perspiring, and slipping abont, like 
amateur skaters be^d wooden chairs 
on ihe Serpentine on a firosty Sunday. 
Dumps paused ; he could not diink 
of walking, being rather smart for the 
christening. If he took a cab be was 
mae to be sfolt, and a hackney-coadi 
was too expensiye for his eeonomiGal 
ideas. An omnibus was waiting at the 
opposite comer — ^it was a deepente 
case — ^he had never heard of an omni- 
bus upsetting or running away, and if 
the csld did knock him down, he could 
'^pull him up " in return. 

** Now, sir ! " cried the young gentle- 
man who officiated as <*cad" to the 
'^ Lads of the Village," which was the 
name of the macSiine just noticed. 
Dumps crossed. 

" This vay, sir ! " shouted the driver 
of the << Hark -away," pulling up his 
vehicle immediately across the door of 
the opposition — ^ This vay, sir — he 's 
fnlL'* Dumps hesitated, whereupon 
the '^ Lads of the Village" commenced 
pouring out a torrent of abuse against 
the *' Hark-away f but the conductor 
crip the '< Admiral Napier ** settled the 
contest in a most satisfactory manner 
for all parties, by seizing Dumps round 
the waist, and thrusting him into the 
middle of his vehicle which had just 
come up and only wanted the sixteenth 
inside. 

<«A11 right," Bitid the « Admiral," 
and off the thing thundered, like a 
fire-engine at full gallop, with the 
kidnapped customer inside, standing 
in the position of a half doubled-up 
bootjack, and falling about with every 
jerk of the machine, first on the one 
side and then on the other like a 
** Jack-in-the-green, " on May-day, 
setting to the lady with a brass ladle. 



*^For Hewren^ sake, where am I 
to sit ! " inquired tiie nuserable man 
of an old gentleman, into ^diose 
stomadi he had just hdkeD. for ik» 
fourth time. 

** Any where but on my dbcff , ar," 
replied the old gendeman in a sariy 
tone. 

^Perhaps tiie box would suit tte 
gentleman better," suggested a very 
damp lawyer*s clm>k, in a pink alurt) 
and a lanirking countenance. 

After a great deal of stru^;ling and 
falling about, Dumps at last managed 
to squeeze himself into a seat, whieh, 
in addition to the slight disadvantage 
of being between a window that woidd 
not fskaXy and a door that must be open, 
placed 1^ in dose contact with a pas- 
senger, who had been walking about 
all the moaming witiiout an umbrella, 
and who looked as if he had spoit the 
day in a full water-butt — only wetter. 

*^ Don't bang tiie door so," said 
Dumps to the conductor, as he shut 
it, after letting out four of the pas- 
sengers; ^I am very nervous — ^^it 
destroys me." 

^ Did any gen^lm'n say any think !" 
relied the cad, thrusting in his head, 
and trying to look as if he didn't 
understand the request. 

^ I told you not to bang the door so!'' 
repeated Dumps, with an eiqireaBion 
of countenance like the knave of clubs, 
in convulsions. 

•< Oh ! vy, its rather a ang'ler dr- 
cumstanoe about this ho^ door, sir, 
that it von't shut without banging," 
replied the conductor ; and he opened 
the door very wide, and shut it again 
with a terrific bang, in proof of the 
assertion. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," sitid s 
little prim, wheezing old gentleman, 
sitting opposite Dumps, ** I beg your 
pardon ; but have you ever observed, 
when you have been in an omnibus on 
a wet day, that four people out of five 
always come in with large cotton 
umbrellas, without a handle at the top, 
or the brass spike at the bottom !** 

*' Why, sir," returned Dumps, as he 
heard tiie clock strike twelve, ^it 
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never struck me before ; but now you 
mention it, I Hollo! hollo!" shout- 
ed the persecuted individual, as the 
onmibos dai^bed past Drury-lane, where 
he had directed to be set down. — 
« Where is the ead ?" 

" I think he 's on the box, sir,** said 
the young gentleman before noticed 
m the pink shirt, which looked like 
a white one ruled with red ink. 

*^ I want to be set down ! '* said 
Dmqps in a faint voice, overcome by 
his previous efforts. 

'< I think these cads want to foe set 
downy'' returned the attorney's clerk, 
chuckling at his sally. 

'' Hollo i " cried Dumps again. 

^HoUo !" echoed the passengers. 
The omnibus paased St. Giles's 
church. 

'< Hold hard ! " said the conductor ; 
*^ I 'm blowed if we ha'n't foorgot the 
gen'lm'n as vas to be set down at 
Doory4ane. — Now, sir, make haste, 
if you please,'' he added, opening the 
door, and assisting Dumps out with as 
much coolness as if it was <'all right." 
Dumps's indignation was for once get- 
ting ^e better of his cynical equani- 
mity. '^ Drury-lane ! " he gasped, with 
the voice of a boy in a cold badi for 
the first time. 

« Doory-lane, sir 1 — yes, sir,- — ^third 
turning on the right-himd side, sir." 

Dumps's passion was paramount ; he 
dntched his umbrella, and was strid- 
ing off with the firm determination of 
not paying the fare. The cad, by a 
remarloible coincidence, haip{)ened to 
entertain a directly contrary opinion, 
and Heaven knows how far the alter- 
cation would have proceeded, if it had 
not been jnost ably and sotisfitctorily 
brought to a dose by the driver. 

*^ Hollo ! " said tlutt xespecta^ 
person, standing up on the box, and 
leaning with one hand on the roof of 
the omnibus. <' Hollo, Tom ! tell the 
gentleman if so be as he feels aggrieved, 
we will take him up to the Edge-er 
(E^eware) Road for nothing, and set 
him down at Doory-lane when we comes 
back. He can't reject that, anyhow«" 

The argument was irresistible: 



Dumps pud the disputed sixpence, 
and in a quarter of an hour was 
on tiiie staircase of No. 14, Great 
Kussell-street. 

Every thing indicated that prepaxm- 
tions were making for the reception of 
'^ a few friends " in the evening. Two 
dozen extra tumbletrs, and four ditto 
wine-glasses — looking anything but 
transparent, with litUe bits of straw in 
them — were on the slab in the passage^ 
just arrived. There was a great smell 
of nutmeg, port wine, and almonds, on 
the staircase ; the covers were taken 
off the stair-caipet, and the figure of 
Venus on the fij»t landing looked as if 
she were ashamed of the compoeitien- 
candle in her right hand, which con- 
trasted beautifully with the lamp- 
blacked drapery of the goddess of loi^e. 
The female servant (who looked very 
warm and bustling) ushered Dumps 
into A front drawing-room, very pret- 
tily furnished, with a plentiful sprink- 
ling of litUe baskets, paper table-mats, 
china watchmen, pink and gold aU)um8y 
and rainbow-bound little books on the 
different tables. 

<< Ah, uncle ! " said Mr. Kitterbell, 
"how d'ye do? Allow me — Jranima, 
my dear — my uncle. I think you 've 
seen J^ninui before, sir ? " 

« Have had the jpfeaa«*re," returned 
big Dumps, -his tone and look making 
it doubtful whether in bis life he had 
ever experienced the sensation. 

<' I 'm sure," said Mrs. Kitterbell, 
with a languid smile, and a slight 
cough. << I 'm sure— hem — Any friiend 
—of Charleses — hem — ^muoh less a 
relation, is — " 

** I knew you 'd say so, my love," 
said little Kitterbell, who, while he 
appeared to be gazing on Uie opposite 
houses, was looking at his wife with a 
most affectionate air : " Bless you 1 " 
The last two words were accompanied 
with a simper, and a squeeze of the 
hand, whidi stirred up all Undo 
Dumps's bile. 

"Jane, teU nurse to bring down 
baby," said Mrs. Kitterbell, address- 
ing the servant Mrs. Kitterbell was 
a tall, thin young lady, with very light 

u 2 
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hair, and a particularly white hce — 
one of those young women who almost 
inTariably, though one hardly knows 
why, recal to one's mind the idea of a 
cold fillet of veal. Out went the ser- 
vant, and in came the nurse, with a 
remarkably small parcel in her arms, 
packed up in a blue mantle trinuned 
with white fur. — This was the baby. 

•* Now, uncle," said Mr. Kitterbell, 
lifting up that part of the mantie which 
covei^d the infant's face, with an air 
of great triumph, " Who do you think 
he'sUke!" 

'' He ! he ! Yes, who ! " said Mrs. 
K., putting her arm through her hus- 
band's, and looking up into Dumps's 
face with an expression of as much 
interest as she was capable of dis- 
playing. 

''Good God, how small he is!" 
cried the amiable uncle, starting back 
with well-feigned surprise ; ** remark- 
ably small indeed." 

« Do you think so ! ** inquired poor 
little Kitterbell, rather alarmed. ''He's 
a monster to what he was — ain't he 
nurse!" 

"He's a dear," said the nurse, 
squeezing the child, and evading the 
question — not because she scrupled to 
disguise the fact, but because she 
couldn't afford to throw away the 
chance of Dumps's half-crown. 

« Well, but who is he Uke ? " in- 
quired littie Kitterbell. 

Dumps looked at the httie pink heap 
before him, and only thought at the 
moment of the best mode of mortifying 
the youthful parents. 

''I really don't know who he's 
like," he answered, very well knowing 
the reply expected of him. 

"Don't you think he's like mef* 
inquired his nephew with a knowing 
air. 

** Oh, decidedly not I " returned 
Dumps, with an emphasis not to be 
misunderstood. "Decidedly not like 
you. — Oh, certainly not" 

" Like Jemima ! " asked Kitter- 
bell, fainUy. 

**0b dear, no; not in the least 
/ 'm DO jadge, of course, in imcb caaea*, 



but I really think he 'a more like one 
of those littie carved representations 
that one sometimes sees blowing a 
trumpet on a tombstone ! '* The nurse 
stooped down over the child, and with 
great difficulty prevented an exploaon 
of mirth. Pa and ma looked almost 
as miserable as their amiable uncle. 

" Well ! " said the disappointed 
littie father, " you '11 be better able to 
tell what he 's like by-and-by. Yon 
shall see him this evening with his 
mantle off." 

" Thank you," said Dumps, feeling 
particularly gratefuL 

"Now, my love," said Kitterbell 
to his wife, "it's time we were off. 
We're to meet the other godfather 
and the godmother at the church, 
uncle, — Mr. and Birs. Wilson from 
over the way — ^uncommonly nice peo- 
ple. My love, are you well wrapped up r 

"Yes, dear." 

"Are you sure you won't have 
another shawl ! " inquired the anxious 
husband. 

" No, sweet," returned the charroing 
mother, accepting Dumps's proffered 
arm ; and the liule party entered the 
hackney coach that was to take them 
to the church ; Dumps amusing Mrs. 
Kitterbell by expatiating lai^ely on the 
danger of measles, thrash, teeth-cut- 
ting, and other interesting diseases to 
which children are subject 

The ceremony (which occupied 
about five minutes) passed off without 
anything particular occurring. The 
clergyman had to dine some distance 
from town, and had two churchings, 
three christenings, and a funeral to 
perform in something less than an hour. 
The godfathers and godmother, there- 
fore, promised to renounce the devil 
and all his works — ^"and all that sort 
of tiling "—as littie KitterbeU said— 
"in less than no time;" and, with 
the exception of Dumps nearly letting 
the child fall into the font when be 
handed it to the clergyman, the whole 
affair went off in the usual business- 
like and matter.of-course manner, and 
Dumps re-entered the Bank -gates at 
Xt'wo c^ciVx;^ ^Ith a heavy heu^ and 
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the painful conviction that he was 
regularly booked for an evening 
party. 

Evening came — and bo did Dumps's 
pumps, black silk stockings, and white 
cravat which he had ordered to be for- 
warded, per boy, from Pentonville. 
The depressed godfather dressed him- 
self at a friend's counting-house, from 
whence, with his spirits fifty degrees 
below proof, he sallied forth — as the 
weather had cleared up, and the even- 
ing was tolerably fine — to walk to 
Great Russell-street. Slowly he paced 
up Cheapside, Newgate-street, down 
Suow-hill, and up Holbom ditto, look- 
ing as grim as the figure head of a 
man-of-war, and finding out fresh 
causes of misery at every step. As he 
was crossing &e comer of Hatton- 
garden, a man apparently intoxicated, 
rushed against him, and would have 
knocked him down, had he not been 
providentially caught by a very genteel 
young man, who happened to be close 
to him at the time. The shock so dis- 
arranged Dumps's nerves, as well as 
his dress, that he could hardly stand« 
The gentleman took his arm, and in the 
kindest manner walked with him as 
far as Fumival's Inn. Dumps, for 
about the first time in his Ufe, felt 
grateful and polite; and he and the 
gentlemanly-looking young man parted 
with mutual expressions of good will. 

** There are at least some well-dis- 
posed men in the world," ruminated 
the misanthropical Dumps, as he pro- 
ceeded towards his destination. 

Rat — tat — ta-ra- ra-ra-ra-rat — 
knocked a hackney-coachman at Kit- 
terbell's door, in imitation of a gentle- 
man's servant, just as Dumps reached 
it ; and out came an old lady in a 
large toque, and an old gentleman in a 
blue coat, and three female copies of 
the old lady in pink dresses, ana shoes 
to match. 

<<It*s a large party," sighed the 
unhappy godfauer, wiping the perspi- 
ration from his forehead, and leaning 
against the area-raiUngs. It was some 
time before the miserable man could 
muster up courage to knock at the 



door, and when he did, the smart ap- 
pearance of a neighbouring green- 
grocer (who had been hired to wait for 
seven and sixpence, and whose calves 
alone were worth double the money), 
the lamp in the passage, and the Venus 
on the landing, added to the hum of 
many voices, and the sound of a harp 
and two violins, painfully convinced 
him that his surmises were but too 
well founded. 

« How are you 1 " said little Kitter- 
bell, in a greater bustle than ever, 
bolting out of the little back parlour 
with a corkscrew in his hand, and 
various particles of sawdust, looking 
like so many inverted commas, on his 
inexpressibles. 

*< Good (xod I " said Dumps, turning 
into the aforesaid parlour to put his 
shoes on which he had brought in his 
coat-pocket, and still more appalled by 
the sight of seven fresh-drawn corks, 
and a corresponding number of decan- 
ters. ''How many people are there 
up-stairs 1 ** 

" Oh, not above thirty-five. We 've 
had the 'earpet taken up in the back 
drawing-room, and the piano and the 
card-tables are in the front. Jemima 
thought we 'd better have a regular 
sit-down supper in the front parlour, 
because of ttie speechifying, and all 
that But, Lord! uncle, what*s the 
matter 1 ^ continued the excited little 
man, as Dumps stood with one shoe 
on, rummaging his pockets with the 
most frightful distortion of visage. 
'< What ^ve you lost I Your pocket- 
book T' 

<< No," returned Dumps, diving first 
into one pocket and then into the other, 
and speaking in a voice like Desde- 
mona with the pillow over her mouth. 

" Your card-case ! snuff-box ! the 
key of your lodgings 1 " continued 
KitterbeU, pouring question on ques- 
tion with the rapidity of lightning. 

" No I no ! " ejaculated Dumps, still 
diving eagerly into his empty pocket. 

" Not — not — the mug you spoke of 
this morning ! '* 

"Yes, the mug/" replied Dumps, 
sinking into a chair. 
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^ How eovld yon hftva done it ! "* in- 
qiilred Elitterbell. <* Are you sore yoa 
brought it out 1 " 

<<Ye8! yes! I see it all" said 
Dnmpe, starting up as the idea flashed 
aeross his mind ; *' miserable dog that 
I am — ^I was bom to suffer. I see it 
all ; it was the gentlemanly-looking 
yoong^man I" 

^Mr. Dumps! " shouted the green- 
grocer in a stentorian voice, as he 
ushered the somewhat recovered god- 
father into the drawing-room half an 
hoar after the above declaration. ** Mr. 
Dumps ! "^ — everybody looked at the 
door, and in came Dumps, feeling 
about as much out of place as a sal- 
mon might be supposed to be on a 
giwret>walk. 

^ Happy to see you again^** said Mrs. 
KHterbelC quite unconsoions of the un- 
fortunate man^s eonfasion and misery ; 
" yon must allow me to introduce you 
to a few of our friends : — my mamma, 
Mr. Dumps — my papa and sisters.** 
Dumps seized the hand of the mother 
M warmly as if she was hia own 
parent, bowed to the youag Idfties, and 
ognstnatf a gentleman behnd him, and 
took no notice whatever of the fiwthor, 
who had been bowing incessantly for 
three minutes and a quarter. 

« Uncle,*' said little KitterbeU, afto* 
Dumps had been introduced to a select 
doaen or two, ^you must let me lead 
jou to the other end of the room, to 
introduce you to my friend Daoton. 
Sudi a splendid fellow I — I *m sure 
you '11 like him — this way,** — Dumps 
followed as tractably as a tame bear. 

Mr. Danton was a young man of 
about five-and- twenty, with aoonsider- 
able stock of impudence, and a very 
amall share of ideas : he was a great 
&vourite, especially with young ladies 
cf from sixteen to twenty-six years of 
age, both inclusive. He could imitate 
the French-hom to admiration, sang 
comic songs most inimitably, and had 
the most insinuating way of saying im- 
pertinent nothings to his doting female 
admirers. He had acquired, somehow 
OP other, the reputation of being a 
gr&^t witf and, accordingly, wVieuever 



he opened his mouth, everybody who 
knew him laughed very heartily. 

The introduction took place in due 
form. Mr. Danton bowed, and twiiied 
a lady's handkerchief, which he held 
in his hand, in a moat comic way. 
Everybody smiled* 

** Very warm,** said Dmnp% fiseUng 
it necessary to say something. 

*^ Yes. It was warmer yesterday," 
returned the brilliant Mr. Dantao. — 
A general loogb. 

<< I have great pleasure in co ugia ta* 
lating you on your first appearance in 
the duiracter of a father, sir,** he 
ootttinued, addressing Dumpa— ^god- 
father, I mean." — The young ladisa 
were convulsed, and tiie gentlemen in 
eestades. 

A general hnm of admiration intei^ 
rapt^ the converaatioa, and afr> 
nounced the entrance of nnrse with 
the baby. An universal mah of 1i» 
yonng ladies immediatriy took pteos. 
(Girls are ahragra jo fond of babiaa in 
company.) 

^ Oh, you dear t " said one. 

* How sweet 1 ** cried another, in a 
low tone of the most enthuaiastio ad- 
miration. 

^Heavenly !'* added a third. 

*< Oh I what dear little arms I ** said 
a fourth, holding up an arm said fiat 
about the siae and shape of Hie leg of 
a fowl cleanly picked. 

«Did ywt evvri'*— said a tittle 
coquette with a large buatie^ who 
looked like a French litho^mph, ap- 
pealing to a gentleman in Uuee 
coats — ^ Did you ever ! '* 

*^ Never, in my life," returned 
admirer, puUing- up hia collar. 

<< Oh ! flfo let me take it, nursa,*' 
another young lady. *^ The love 1 " 

^ Can it open its eyes, nnrsa t ** in- 
quired another, afi^Boting the utmost 
innocence. — Suffice it to say, that ^ 
single ladies unanimously voted him 
an angel, and that the married ones, 
nem. eon., agreed that he wiaa decideiSy 
the finest baby they had ever beheld— 
exeept their own. 

The quadrillea were resnmed with 
\ ^naX v^f^^* 1^« Danton was univ«p> 
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sally admitted to be bejond himself, 
several young ladies enchanted the 
company and gained admirers by sing- 
ing "We met"— "I saw her at the 
Fancy Fair *' — and other equally sen- 
timental and interesting ballads. " The 
young men/' as Mrs. Kitterbell said, 
*<made themselves very agreeable ;" 
the girls did not lose their opportu- 
nity ; and the evening promised to go 
off excellently. Dumps didn't mind 
it : he had devised a plan for himself 
— a little bit of fun in his own way — 
and he was almost happy ! He played 
ft rubber and lost every point Mr. 
Danton said he could not have lost 
every point, because he made a point 
of losing : everybody laughed tee- 
mendously. Dumps retorted with a 
better joke, and nobody smiled, with 
the exception of the host, who seemed 
to oonsider it his duty to laugh till he 
vpas bhu:k in the face, at evervthing. 
There was only one drawback — the 
masiciaDs did not play with quite as 
much spirit as could have been wished. 
The cause, however, was satisfactorily 
explained ; for it appeared, on the 
testimony of a gentleman who had 
come up firom Gravesend in the after- 
noon, that they had been engaged on 
board a steamer all day, and had played 
almost without cessation all the way 
to Gravesend, and all the way back 
again 

The » sit-down 



supper" was excel- 
lent ; there were four barley-sugar 
temples on the table, which would 
have looked beautiful if they had not 
melted away when the supper began ; 
and a water-mill, whose only fanltwas 
that instead of going round, it ran over 
the table-cloth. Then there were 
fowls, and tongue, and trifle, and 
sweets, and lobster salad, and potted 
beef —and every thing. And little 
Kitterbell kept calling out for clean 
plates, and the clean plates did not 
come ; and then the gentlemen who 
wanted the plates said tliey didn't 
mind, they *d take a lady's ; and then 
Mrs. Kitterbell applauded their gal- 
lantry, and the greengrocer ran about 
till he thought his seven and sixpence 



was very hardly earaed; and the 
young ladies didn't eat much for fear 
it sliouldn't look romantic, and the 
married ladies eat as much as possible, 
for fear they shouldn't have enough ; 
and a great deal of wine was drunk, 
and everybody talked and laughed 
considerably. 

<« Hush 1 hush ! '' said Mr. Kitter- 
bell, rising and looking very important 
'* My love (this was addressed to his 
wife at the other end of the table), 
take care of Mrs. Maxwell, and your 
mamnui, and the rest of the married 
ladies; the gentlemen will persuade 
the young ladies to fill their glasses, I 
am sure." 

^ Ladies and gentlemen," said long 
Dumps, in a very sepulchral voice and 
rueful accent, rising from his chair 
like the ghost in Don Juan, <' will yon 
have the kindness to charge your 
ghtsses 1 I am deairoua of proposing 
a toast" 

A dead silence ensued, and the 
glasses were filled — everybody looked 
serious. 

« Ladies and gentlemen," slowly 
continued the ominous Damps, ^ I " — 
(here Mr. Danton imitated two notes 
from the French-horn, in a very loud 
key, which electrified the nervous 
toast-proposer, and convulsed his audi- 
ence). 

«OrderI order!'' said little Kitte]> 
bell, endeavouring to suppress his 
laughter. 

^ Ordev ! " said the gentlemen. 

<< Danton, be quiet," said a particular 
friend on the opposite side of the 
table. 

<< Ladies and gentlemen," resumed 
Dumps, somewhat recovered, and not 
much disconcerted, for he was always 
a pretty good hand at a speech — ** In 
accordance with what is, I believe, the 
established usage on these occasions, I, 
as one of the godfathers of Master 
Frederick Charles William Kitterbell 
— (here the speaker's voice faltered, 
for he remembered the mug) — venture 
to rise to propose a toast. I need 
hardly say that it is the health and 
prosperity of ^tjA. ^a^a5!L'^ ^^iS^ssssass^.^ 
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the particular event of whose early life 
yve are here met to celebrate — (ap- 
plause). Ladies and gentlemen, it is 
impossible to suppose that our friends 
here, whose sincere well-wishers w^e 
all are, can pass through life without 
some trials, considerable suffering, se- 
vere affliction, and heavy losses ! ** — 
Here the arch-traitor paused, and 
slowly drew forth a long, white pocket- 
handkerchief — his example was fol- 
lowed by several ladies. <* That these 
trials may be long spared them is my 
most earnest prayer, my most fervent 
wish (a distinct sob from the grand- 
mother). I hope and trust, Udiesand 
gentlemen, that the infant whose 
christening we liave this evening met 
to celebrate, may not be removed from 
the arms of his parents by premature 
decay (several cambrics were in requi- 
sition) ; that his young and now ap- 
parently healthy form, may not be 
wasted by lingering disease. (Here 
Dumps cast a sardonic glance around, 
for a great sensation was manifest 
among tlie married ladies.) Yon, I 
am sure, will concur with me in wish- 
ing that he may live to be a comfort 
and a blessing to his parents. {* Hear, 
hear ! ' and an audible sob from Mr. 
KitterbelL) But should he not be 
what we could wish — should he forget 
in after times the duty which he owes 
to them — should they unhappily expe- 
rience that distracting truth, *how 
sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to 
have a thankless child.' " — Here Mrs. 
Kitterbell, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and accompanied by several 
ladies, rushed from the room, and 
went into violent hysterics in the pas- 



sage, leaving her better half in almost 
as bad a condition, and a general im- 

Eression^in Dumps*8 favour ; for people 
ke sentiment, after all. 
It need hardly be added, that this 
occurrence quite put a stop to the har- 
mony of the evening. Vinegar, harts- 
horn, and cold water, were now as 
much in request as negus, roui-cakes, 
and hon-bont had been a short ^e 
before. Mrs. Kitterbell was immedi- 
ately conveyed to her apartment, the 
musicians were silenced, flirting ceased, 
and tlie company slowly departed. 
Dumps left the house at the commence- 
ment of the bustle, and walked home 
with a light step, and (for him) a 
cheerful heart His landlady, who 
slept in the next room, has offered to 
make oath that she h^rd him laogfa, 
in his peculiar manner, after he had 
locked his door. The assertion, how- 
ever, is so improbable, and bears on 
tlie face of it such strong evidence of 
untruth, that it has never obtained 
credence to this hour. 

The family of Mr. KitterbeU has 
considerably increased mnce the period 
to which we have referred ; he has 
now two sons and a daughter ; and as 
he expects, at no distant period, to 
have another addition to his blooming 
progeny, he is anxious to secure an 
eligible godfather for the occasion. He 
is determined, however, to impose 
upon him two conditions. He must 
bind himself, by a solemn obligation, 
not to make any speech after supper ; 
and it is indispensable that he should 
be in no way connected wiUi *' the most 
miserable man in the world.*' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DBUNKARD's DEATH. 



We will be bold to say, that there is 
scarcely a man in the constant habit 
of walking, day after day, through any 
of the crowded thoroughfares of Lon- 
don, who cannot recollect among the 
people whom he *' knows by sight," to 
use a familiar phrase, some being of 
abject and wretcned appearance whom 
he remembers to have seen in a 
Tery different condition, whom he has 
observed sinking lower and lower, 
by almost imperceptible degrees, and 
the shabbiness and utter destitution 
of whose appearance, at last, strike 
forcibly ana painfully upon him, as he 
passes by. Is there any man who has 
mixed much with society, or whose 
avocations have caused him to mingle, 
at one time or other, with a great 
number of people, who cannot call to 
mind the time when some shabby, 
miserable wretch, in rags and filth, 
who shuffles past him now in all the 
squalor of disease and poverty, was a 
respectable tradesman, or a clerk, or 
a man following some Uiriying pursuit, 
with good prospects, and decent 
means I— or cannot any of our readers 
call to mind from among the list of 
their quondam acquaintance, some 
fallen and degraded man, who lingers 
about the pavement in hungry misery 
— from whom every one turns coldly 
away, and who preserves himself from 
sheer starvation, nobody knows how ! 
Alas ! such cases are of too frequent 
occurrence to be rare items in any 
man's experience ; and but too often 
arise from one cause— drunkenness — 
that fierce rage for the slow, sure 
poison, that oversteps every other 
consideration ; that casts aside wife, 
children, friends, happiness, and sta- 
tion ; and hurries its victims madly on 
to degradation and death. 

Some of these men have been im- 
pelled, by misfortune and misery,' to 



the vice that has degraded them. The 
ruin of worldly expectations, the death 
of those they loved, the sorrow that 
slowly consumes, but will not break 
the heart, has driven them wild ; and 
they present the hideous spectacle of 
madmen, slowly dying by their own 
hands. But by far the greater part 
have wilfully, and with open eyes, 
plunged into the gulf from which the 
man who once enters it never rises 
more, but into which he sinks deeper 
and deeper down, until recovery is 
hopeless. 

Such a man as this once stood by 
the bed-side of his dying wife, while 
his children knelt around, and mingled 
low bursts of grief with their innocent 
prayers. The room was scantily and 
meanly furnished ; and it needed but 
a glance at the paJe form from which 
the light of life was fast passing away, 
to know that grief, and want, and 
anxious care, had been busy at the 
heart for many a weary year. An 
elderly female, with her face bathed 
in tears, was supporting the head of 
the dying woman — her daughter— on 
her arm. But it was not towards her 
that the wan face turned ; it was not 
her hand that the cold and trembhng 
fingers clasped ; they pressed the hus- 
band's arm ; the eyes so soon to be 
closed in death rested on his face, and 
the man shook beneath their gaze. 
His dress was slovenly and disordered, 
his face inflamed, his eyes bloodshot 
and heavy. He had been summoned 
from some wild debauch to the bed of 
sorrow and death. 

A shaded lamp by the bed-side cast 
a dim light on the figures around, and 
left the remainder of the room in 
thick, deep shadow. The silence of 
night prevailed without the house, and 
the stillness of death was in. thA ^^tass^- 
I hex. K "WtA^^ Ymsjl^ w«c '^^ \Ba«&j^- 
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Bhelf ; its low ticking was the only 
sound that broke the profound quiet, 
but it was a Bolemn one, for well they 
knew, who heard it, that before it had 
recorded the passing of another hour, 
it would beat the knell of a departed 
spirit 

It is a dreadful thing to wait and 
watch for the approach of death; to 
know that hope is gone, and recovery 
impoflsible ; and to sit and count the 
dreary hours through long, long, 
nights — such nights as only watchers 
by the bed of sickness know. It chills 
the blood to hear the dearest secrets 
of the heart — the pent-up, hidden se- 
crets of many years — poured forth by 
the unconscious helpless being before 
you ; and to think how little tlie re- 
aerve and cunning of a whole life will 
avail, when fever and delirium tear off 
the mask at last. Strange tales have 
been told in the wanderings of dying 
men ; tales so full of guilt and crime, 
tfuit those who stood by the sick per- 
son's couch have fled in horror and 
aSHghty lest they should be scared to 
madness by what they heard and saw ; 
and many a wretch has died alone, 
raving of deeds the very name of which 
has driven the boldest man away. 

But no such ravings were to be 
heard at the bed-side by which the 
children knelt Their hidf-stifled sobs 
and meanings alone broke the silence 
of the lonely chamber. And when at 
last the mother's grasp relaxed, and, 
turning one look (torn the children to 
their father, she vainly strove to speak, 
and fell backward on the pillow, all 
was so calm and tranquil that she 
seemed to sink to sleep. They leant 
over her ; they called upon her name, 
softly at first, and then in the loud and 
piercing tones of desperation. But 
there was no reply. They listened for 
her breath, but no sound came. They 
felt for the palpitation of the heart, 
but no faint throb responded to the 
touch. That heart was broken, and 
she was dead I 

The husband sunk into a cliair by 
tiie bed'Bide, and clasped his hands 
upon bia buruiug forehead. He gazed 



from child to child, but when a weep- 
ing eye met his, he quailed beneath its 
look. No word of comfort was whis- 
pered in his ear, no look of kindness 
lighted on his face. All shrunk from 
and avoided him ; and when at last he 
staggered from the room, no one sought 
to follow or console the widower. 

The time had been when many a 
friend would have crowded round him 
in his affliction, and many a heartfelt 
condolence would have met him in his 
grief. Where were they now ! One 
by one, friends, relations, the conmion- 
est acquaintance even, had fallen off 
from and deserted the drunkard. His 
wife alone had clung to him in good 
and evil, in sickness and poverty ; and 
how had he rewarded her ! He had 
reeled from the tavern to her bed-side^ 
in time to see her die. 

He rushed from the house, and 
walked swiftly through the streets. 
Remorse, fear, shame, all crowded <« 
his mind. Stupified with drink, and 
bewildered with the scene he had just 
witnessed, he re-entered the taven 
he had quitted shortJy before. Glass 
succeeded glass. His blood mounted, 
and his brain whirled round.. Death ! 
Every one must die, and why not sft^. 
She was too good for him ; her rela- 
tions had often told him so. Curses 
on them ! Had the^ not deserted her, 
and left her to whme away the time 
at home ! Well — she was dead, and 
happy perhaps. It was better as it 
was. Another glass — one moral 
Hurrah ! It was a meny life while 
it lasted; and he would make the 
most of it 

Time went on ; the three children 
who were left to him, grew up, and 
were children no longer. The £ather 
remained the same — poorer, shabbier, 
and more dissolute-looking* but the 
same confirmed and irreclaimable 
drunkard. The boys had, long ago, 
run wild in the streets, and left him; 
the girl alone remained,but she worked 
hard, and words or blows could always 
procure him something for the taveni. 
So he went on in the ^d coarse, and a 
\ m«tt>j Y)i& Via \a<L 
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Qtae'j^gfaty as early as ten o'clock—- 
tor tha giri had been sick for many 
dkys, acid, there was^ consequently, little 
te iipettdat the public-house — he bent 
his stepb homewards, bethinkuig him- 
■9U JtlUU if he would have her able to 
«p*n*n^|iey, it would be as well to 
appl^ to. the parish surseon, or, at all 
•Ve^it^^ take ^e trouble of inquiring 
wfa^ ^ed her, which he had not yet 
tfad^bt'ii #orth while to do. It was 
ft.Wet'pecember nig^t ; the wind blew 
pfsrciii^ cold, and &e rain poured hea- 
fii/ '<ic^n. He begged a few half^nce 
ffrom^Bf padser-by, and having bought 
v»dtaiiiA^k>af (for it was his interest to 
)DObjiife,gix\ alive, if he could), he 
lidml^* onwards as fast as the wind 
.iUBf^ T^ would let him. 

At ^e^ back of Fleet-street, and 
lying, ^tween it and the water-side, 
mei ^teral mean and narrow courts, 
which »form a portion of Whitefriars : 
it-wtt»^]to one of these that he directed 
liis:8t€|^ 

- Theb alley into which he turned, 
JDi^h^'tdr mih and misery, have com- 
peted '^Hth. the darkest comer of this 
•ncdeijt sanctuary in its dirtiest and 
most-lawless time. The houses, vary- 
ing ^in two stories in height to four, 
v«^' stained with every indescribable 
hvjb ti^4otig exposure to the weather, 
d^n^£ and rottenness can impart to 
tencm[^|itB'-6omposed originally of the 
Tougb^t^nid coarsest materials. The 
winaci^ ^e^ 3>atohed with paper, and 
■tli£re«>i4tb-the foulest rags; the doors 
fpatfl (uyog.from their liunges ; poles 
.j|vW|^iV»a on which to dry clothes, 
>^roj^[t^ from every casement, and 
l*of quarrelfing or drunkenness 
.^JflMcHqF^Pom every room. 
^ ..*T1^ solitary oil lamp in the eentre 
of Ath^h teurt had been blown out, either 
^y ibjl violence of the wind or the act 
oTse^ inhabitant who had excellent 
.r^ a s oy s for objecting to his residence 
l^ein^ rendered too conspicuous ; and 
^e c^ly light which fell upon the 
1>rpksn and uneven pavement, was de- 
Irived 'from the miserable eandles that 
here find there twinkled in the rooms 
of sodi of the more fortunate residmits 



as could afford to indulge in so expen- 
sive a luxury. A gutter ran down the 
eentre of the alley — all the sluggish 
odours of which had been called forth 
by the rain ; and ae the wind whistled 
through the old houses, the doors and 
shutters creaked upon their hinges, 
and the windows shook in their frames, 
with a violence which every moment 
seemed to threaten tiie destruction of 
the whole place. 

The man whom we have followed 
into this den, walked on in die 
darkness, sometimes stumbling into 
the main gutto*, and at otiiers into 
some brandi repositories of garbage 
which had been formed by the rain, 
until he reached the last house in the 
court. The door, or rather what was 
left of it, stood ajar, for the conv&- 
nienoe of the numerous lodgers ; and 
he proceeded to grope his way up the 
old and broken stair, to the attic story. 

He was within a step or two of his 
room door, when it opened, and a girl, 
whose miserable and emaciated ap- 
pearance was only to be equalled by 
that of the candle which she shaded 
with her hand, peeped anxiously out. 

« Is that you, father!*' said the girl. 

*< Who else should it be?" replied 
the man gruffly. <<What are you 
trembling at ! It *s little enough that 
I *ve had to drink to-day, for there 's 
no drink without money, and no money 
without work. What the devil's the 
matter with ^e girl ! " 

<< I am not well, father — not at all 
well,** said the girl^ bursting into tears. 

** Ah ! " repMed the man, in the 
tone of a person who is compelled to 
admit a very unpleasant fact, to which 
he would rather remain blind, if he 
could. << You must get better some- 
how, for we must have money. You 
must go to the pariah doctor, and make 
him give you some medicine. They 're 
paid for it, damn 'em. What are you 
standing before tiie door for f Let me 
come in, can't you 1 *' 

** FaAer," whispered the giri, shut- 
ting the door behind her, and placing 
herself bef(n« it, ^ William has come 
back.'* 
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<< Who ! " said'the man with a start. 

« Hush," repUed the girl, « William; 
brother WUUam." 

** And what does he want \ '* said 
the man, with an effort at composure 
— << money t meat I drink ! He 's 
come to the wrong shop for that, if he 
does. Give me the candle — give me 
the candle, fool — I ain*t going to hurt 
him." He snatched the candle from 
her hand, and walked into the room. 

Sittmg on an old box, with liis head 
resting on his hand, and hb eyes fixed 
on a wretched cinder fire that was 
smouldering on the hearth, was a young 
man of about two-and-twenty, miser- 
ably clad in an old coarse jacket and 
trousers^ He started up when his 
lather entered. 

** Fasten the door, Mary," said the 
young man hastily — '* Fasten the door. 
You look as if you didnH know me, 
father. It*8 long enough, since you 
droTe me from home ; you may well 
forget me." 

''And what do you want here, 
now ! *' said the iather, seatmg himself 
on a stool, on the other side of the fire- 
place. "What do you want here, now 1" 

« Shelter," replied the son, << I 'm 
in trouble ; that 's enough. If I 'm 
caught I shall swing ; that 's certain. 
Caught I shall be, unless I stop here ; 
that 's <u certain. And there 's an end 
of it." 

" You mean to say, you 've been 
robbing, or murdering, then ! " said 
the father. 

** Yes I do," replied the son. ** Does 
it surprise you, father V* He looked 
steadily in the man's face, but he with- 
drew his eyes, and bent them on the 
ground. 

" Where *s your brothers 1 " he 
said, after a long pause. 

** Where they '11 never trouble you," 
replied fiis son: ** John's gone to 
America, and Henrv 's dead.'* 

"Dead !" said the iather, witli a shud- 
der, which even he could not repress. 

« Dead," rephed the young man. 
^ He died in my arms — shot Uke a dog, 
bjr a gamekeeper. He staggered back, 
/ caught him, and his b\<Md tnclded 



down my hands. It poured out from 
his side like water. He was weak, and 
it blinded him, but he threw himself 
down on his knees, on the grass, and 
prayed to God, that if his mother was 
in heaven. He would hear her prayers 
for pardon for her youngest son. * I 
was her favourite boy. Will,' he said, 
*and I am glad to think, now, that 
when she was dying, though I was a 
very young child then, and my Uttle 
heart was ahnost bursting, I knelt 
down at the foot of the bed, and 
thanked God for having made me so 
fond of her as to have never once done 
anything to bring the tears into her 
eyes. O Will, why was she taken 
away, and father left ! ' There 's his 
dying words, father," said the young 
man ; make the best you can of 'em. 
You struck him across the face, in a 
drunken fit, the morning we ran away ; 
and here 's the end of it.'* 

The girl wept aloud ; and the father, 
sinking his head upon his knees, rocked 
himself to and fro. 

<<If I am taken," said Uie young 
man, ** I shall be carried back into the 
country, and hung for that man's 
murder. They cannot trace me here, 
without vour assLstance, father. For 
aught I know, you may give me up 
to justice ; but unless you do, here 
I stop, until I can venture to escape 
abroaid." 

For two whole days, all three re- 
mained in the wretched room, without 
stirring out. On the third evening, 
however, the girl was worse than she had 
been yet, and the few scraps of food 
they had were gone. It was indispensa- 
bly necessary that somebody shovld go 
out ; and as the girl was too weak and 
ill, Uie^father went, just at nightfslL 

He got some medicine for the eirl, 
and a trifle in the way of pecuniary 
assistance. On his way back, be 
earned sixpence by holding a hone ; 
and he turned homewards with enou^ 
money to supply their most preaang 
wants for two or three days to come* 
He had to pass the public-houae. He 
lingered for an instant, walked past itf 
\ t\ircL«^\MA\Laj^!un, lingered once mxaef 
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and finally slunk in. Two men whom 
he had not obeerved, were on the 
watch. They were on the point of 
giving up their search in despair, when 
his loitering attracted their attention ; 
and when he entered the public-house, 
they followed him. 

** You *11 drink ' with me, master," 
.^d one of them, proffering him a glaas 
of liquor. 

^And me too," said the other, re- 
plenishing the glass as soon as it was 
drained of its contents. 

The man thought of hb hungry 
children, and his son's danger. But 
they were nothing to the drunkard. 
He did drink ; and his reason left him. 

" A wet night, Warden,** whispered 
one of the men in his ear, as he at 
length turned to go away, after spend- 
ing in liquor one-half of the money on 
which, perhaps, his daughter's life de- 
pended. 

"The right sort of night for our 
friends in hiding, Master Warden,** 
whispered the oUier. 

** Sit down here," said the one who 
had spoken first, drawing him into a 
comer. « We have been looking arter 
the young un. We came to teU him, 
it 's all right now, but we couldn*t find 
him *cau8e we hadn't got the precise 
direction. But that ain't strange, for 
I don't think he know'd it himself, 
when he come to London, did he ! " 

** No, he didn't," replied the father. 

The two men exchanged glances. 

^ There 's a vessel down at the docks, 
to Bail at midnight, when it's high 
water," resumed the first speaker, 
<'and we'll put him on board. His 
passage is taken in another name, and 
what 's better than that, it *8 paid for. 
It *s lucky we met you." 

** Very," said the second. 

** Capital luck," said the first, with a 
wink to his companion. 

** Great,** rephed the second, with a 
slight nod of intelligence. 

" Another glass here ; quick** — said 
the first speaker. And in five minutes 
more, the father had unconsciously 
yielded up his own son into the hang- 
man's hands. 



Slowly and heavily the time dragged 
along, as the brother and sister, in Uieir 
miserable hiding-place, listened in 
anxious suspense to the slightest sound. 
At length, a heavy footstep was heard 
upon the stair ; it approached nearer ; 
it reached the landing ; and the father 
staggered into the room. 

The girl saw that he was intoxicated, 
and advanced with the candle in her 
hand to meet him ; she stopped short, 
gave a loud scream, and fell senseless 
on the groimd. She had caught sight 
of the shadow of a man reflected on 
the floor. They both rushed in, and 
in another instant the young man was 
a prisoner, and handcuffed. 

" Very quietly done," said one of the 
men to his companion, ** thanks to the 
old man. Lift up the girl, Tom — come, 
come, it 's no use crying, young woman. 
It 's all over now, and can't be 
helped." 

The young man stooped for an in- 
stant over the girl, and then turned 
fiercely round upon his father, who 
had reeled against the wall, and was 
gazing on the group with drunken 
stupidity. 

** Listen to me, father," he said, in a 
tone that made the dximkard's flesh 
creep. ** My brother's blood, and mine, 
is on your head : I never had kind 
look, or word, or care, from you, and 
alive or dead, I never will forgive you. 
Die when you will, or how, I will be 
with you. I speak as a dead man now, 
and I warn you, father, that as surely 
as you must one day stand before your 
Maker, so surely shall your children 
be there, hand in hand, to cry for 
judgment against you.** He raised his 
manacled lumds in a threatening atti- 
tude, fixed his eves on his shrinking 
parent, and slowly left the room ; and 
neither father nor sister ever beheld him 
more, on this side of the grave. 

When the dim and misty light of a 
winter's morning penetrated into the 
narrow court, and struggled through 
the begrimed window of Uie wretched 
room, Warden awoke from his heavy 
sleep, and found himself alone. He 
rose, and looked. tO'QaAXsissxN^'^ ^^ 
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fleck in^ltresB on the floor was undis- 
turbed ; eyorythiBg was just as he re- 
membered to have seen it hist: and 
there were no signs of any one, saTe 
himself, having occupied the room 
during the night. He inquired of the 
other lodgers, and of the neighbours ; 
but his daughter had not been seen 
or heard of. He rambled through the 
streets, and scrutinised eadi wretched 
face amonff the crowds that thronged 
them, with anxious eyes. But his 
search was fruitless, and he returned 
to his garret when ni^t came on, 
desolate and weary. 

For many days he occupied himself 
in the same manner, but no trace of 
his daughter did he meet with, and no 
word a her reached his ears. At 
length he gave up the pursuit as hope- 
less. He had long thought of the pro- 
bability of her leaving him, and 
endeavouring to gain her bread in 
quiet, elsewhere. She had left him at 
last to starve alone. He ground his 
teeth, and cursed her I 

He bemed his bread from door to 
door. Every halfpenny he could 
wring from the pity or credulity of 
those to whom he addressed himself, 
was spent in the old way. A year 
passed over his head ; the roof of a 
jail was the only one that had sheltered 
him for many months. He slept under 
archways, and in farickiields — any 
where, where there was some warmdi 
or shelter from the cold and rain. 
But in the last stage of poverty, dis- 
ease, and houseless want, he was a 
drunkard still. 

At last, one bitter night, he sunk 
down on a door-step £aintand iU. The 
premature decay of vice and profligacy 
had worn him to the bone. His cheeks 
wore hollow and livid ; his eyes were 
sunken, and their sight was dun. His 
legs trembled beneath his weight, and 
a cold shiver ran through every limb. 

And now the long-forgotten scenes 
of a mispent life crowded thick and 
fast upon him. He thought of the 
time when he had a home — a happy, 
ebeerfttl borne — and of those who 



until the forms of his elder childna 
seemed to rise from the grave^ and 
stand about him — so plain, so dear, 
and so distinct they were that he eould 
touch and feel thism. Looks dwt he 
had long forgotten were fixed t^oe 
him once more ; voices long ainee 
hushed in death sounded in his ears 
like the music of village bells. But it 
was only for an instant. The rain beat 
heavily upon him ; and cold and hun- 
ger were gnawing at his iieari again. 

He rose, and dragged his Isebfe 
limbs a few paces further. The street 
was silent and empty ; the few passBa- 
gers who passed by, at that late hou^ 
hurried quickly on, and his tremulooB 
voice was lost in the violenoe of the 
stonn. Again that heavy chill afaruck 
through lus frame, and his Used 
seemed to stagnate beneath it. He 
coiled himself up in a projeetimg deer* 
way, and tried to sleep. 

But sle^ had fled from hisdull and 
glased eyes. His mind wandered 
strangely, but he was awake, and eon* 
scions. The well-known shoot of 
drunken mirth sounded in his ear, the 
glass was at his lips, the board mm 
covered with choice rich food — thij 
were before him : he eouM see them 
all, he had but to reach out his hand, 
and take them — and, though the ills- 
sion was reality itself, he knew that 
he was sitting alone in the deserted 
street, watching the rain-drops as they 
pattered on the stones ; that death 
was coming upon him by inches — and 
that there weve none to care forer 
help him. 

Suddenly he started up, in the ex- 
tremity of terror. He had heard his 
own voice shouting in the night air, 
he knew not what, or why. Hmrk I A 
groan ! — another ! His senses were 
leaving him : half-foimed and inco- 
herent words burst from his lips ; and 
his hands sought to tear and laoerate 
his flesh. He was going mad, and he 
shrieked for help till bus voice fiyled 
him. 

He raised his head, and looked vo 
the long dismal street. He reeoUeeles 
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peopled it, And flocked about lumiVi«ix,\\>^itXo\xV:»&\a Uke himself, eondemnei 
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to wander day and night in those 
dreadful streets, had sometimes gone 
distracted with their own loneliness. 
He remembered to have heard many 
years before that a homeless wretch 
had once been found in a solitary 
comer, sharpening a rusty knife to 
plunge into his own heart, preferring 
dea^ to that endless, weary, wander- 
ing to and fro. In an instant his 
resolve was taken, his limbs received 
new life ; he ran quickly from the 
spot, and paused not for breath until 
he reached the river-side. 

He crept softly down the steep stone 
stairs that lead from the commence- 
ment of Waterloo Bridge, down to the 
water*s leveL He crouched into a 
comer, and held his breath, as the 
patrol passed. Never did prisoner's 
heart uirob with the hope of liberty 
and life half so eagerly as did that of 
the wretched man at the prospect of 
death. The watch passed close to him, 
but he remained unobserved ; and 
after waiting till the sound of footsteps 
had died away in the distance, he 
cautiously descended, and stood be- 
neath the gloomy arch that forms the 
landing-place from the river. 

The tide was in, and the water 
flowed at his feet. The rain had 
ceased, the wind was lulled, and all 
was, for the moment, still and quiet — 
so quiet, that the slightest sound on the 
opposite bank, even the rippling of the 
water against the barges that were 
moored there, was distinctly audible to 
his ear. The stream stole languidly 
and sluggishly on. Strange and fan- 
tastic forms rose to the surface, and 



beckoned him to approach ; dark 
gleaming eyes peered from the water, 
and seemed to mock his hesitation, 
while hollow murmurs from behind, 
urged him onwards. He retreated a 
few paces, took a short run, desperate 
leap, and plunged into the river. 

Not five seconds had passed when 
he rose to the water's surface — but 
what a change had taken place in that 
short time, in all his thoughts and 
feelings I Life — life— in any form, 
poverty, misery, starvation — anything 
but death. He fought and strugglea 
with the water that closed over his 
head, and screamed in agonies of terror. 
The curse of his own son rang in his 
ears. The shore — but one foot of dry 
ground — he could almost touch the 
step. One hand's breadth nearer, and 
he was saved — but the tide bore him 
onward, under the dark arches of the 
bridge, and he sank to the bottom. 

Again he rose, and struggled for life. 
For one instant-— for one brief instant 
— the buildings on the river's banks, 
the lights on me bridge through which 
the current had borne him, the black 
water, and the fast-flying clouds, were 
distinctly visible — once more he sunk, 
and once again he rose. Bright flames 
of fire shot up from earth to heaven, 
and reeled before his eyes, while the 
water thundered in his ears, and 
stunned him with its furious roar. 

A week afterwards the body was 
washed ashore, some miles down the 
river, a swollen and disfigured mass. 
Unrecognised and unpitied, it was 
borne to the grave ; and there it has 
long since mouldered away ! 



THE END. 
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